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LOIS 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY DAYS 

The Rectory was in the country, Irish country, several 
miles from a market-town, and some little distance 
even, from a village. When the wind was in a certain 
direction, you could hear from the open windows at 
the back of the house distant sounds of occasional carts 
and cars and carriages, and now and then sounds of 
the hoofs of saddle-horses : the girls said the riders were 
their fairy princes who never could approach the house 
because some spell had been cast over it. Perhaps 
the spell was lack of dowry ; perhaps only isolation. 
However that might be, they were very happy without 
the fairy princes, these maidens in their enchanted 
palace, kept by no fierce giant, but by the good genii, 
father and mother ; Lois's uncle and aunt by adoption 
— Uncle James and Aunt Esther. Aunt Esther was 
always remembered by Lois as one of the great blessings 
of her youth ; one to whom she owed much more than 
could be told ; a calm, gentle, loving soul. But it was 
Uncle James whom she thought of, long after her 
youth was over, as the embodiment of a something 
too beautiful to express ; a soul in harmony with 
fairest things ; its attitude that of joyous understanding 
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of the good, and suspended judgement of the erring* 
and tender pity and helpful love for the fallen ; and 
all this combined with lack of anything like pose, and 
with an inveterate habit of making bad puns. Lois 
understood Uncle James better after the many years 
of separation from his presence. As the Holy Spirit 
who was to bring all things to the remembrance of 
the Apostles, showed them in that divine reminding the 
meaning of all that had been missed, or misappre- 
hended, or dimly understood, or forgotten, of the 
teaching of God the Son ; so on the lower plane it is 
with us who are in His teaching too. For after the 
death of those He has given us in the bonds of blood, 
or union, or comradeship, a light often comes to us, 
and things He would have had us learn through their 
word or their deed come home to us, divinely taught, 
and we remember and know. 

The Rectory had great old trees around it, shutting 
it in ; so that to get the exhilaration of quick, buoyant 
breezes you had to go beyond the grounds, up what 
the children called the Blue Hill. There you might 
take in large draughts of crisp air, and feel the blood 
dancing in your veins. When you came back, if the 
blood danced it was at a statelier pace, as that, say, 
of a minuet. But even the blood of youth cannot 
always dance jigs and reels. 

All around there were many trees, and close to the 
house there were blossoming shrubs, Portugal laurel 
and laurestinus, and there was a great hydrangea just 
opposite the drawing-room windows, on the terrace 
that doped down to the trees at the side of the house : 
year after year it blossomed in a wealth of blue. The 
memory of it made Lois Moore, years afterwards, look 
with a sort of contempt on the tiny hydrangeas in 
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pots in London, with one big head, perhaps, on a poor 
little dwarf body — " as if some one had planted a small 
bough and called it a. shrub — and not even blue ; just 
a sort of bluey-pink, like degenerate forget-me-not and 
hepatica." I 

On the south wall of the house there was a big myrtle, 
the one myrtle for many a mile around ; whence came 
the flowers for all the brides far and near (mostly far), 
and the soft little bunches of white fragrance laid be- 
tween the hands of babies whose eyes were closed upon 
the place of their tiny time of sojourning. 

It was a rambling house, better fitted for the home 
of a fairly wealthy squire than for the abode of a more 
than fairly unwealthy clergyman of the Irish Protestant 
Church. It had been built long ago, in the days when 
the living was held by a man of large private means, 
who had applied a good part of those means to the 
keeping of everything in apple-pie order. Then a 
stately quiet had reigned in the house, and the grounds 
were trimly and exquisitely cared for. The rector and 
rectress, and their two delicate-looking, perfectly- 
dressed daughters, drove about in their well-appointed 
carriage, and went to dinner-parties, and gave dinner- 
parties. No one would ever have dreamt of asking 
them to a meal less important than dinner : it would 
have been an impossibility to conceive of such a sole- 
cism as their sitting down, at six of the clock, to eat 
hot cakes and ham, and drink tea or coffee, even with 
cream as excellent as that to be had at Mr. Higgins's, 
who solemnly offered to pay fifty pounds down if any- 
thing could be found in the milk and butter he sent to 
market " beyond what the cows put in it." But as 
to asking the Rectory people to a one-o'clock dinner 1 
Perhaps, had it occurred to these good people to call 

1—2 
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it luncheon for the nonce, the thing might have been 
possible. But it never had. So the clerical family 
lived as county jpeople ; ready indeed to give soup or 
blankets, or whatever might be needed, to their poorer 
parishioners, but always living, as it were, in the upper 
ether, unable, and apparently uncalled upon, to breathe 
the common air inhaled by labourers and by farmers, 
small and large, and even by gentry not of the 
county. 

Down in the village the old parish priest was, all 
that time, living a hard life -and a simple one. Out in 
all weathers, saying his daily Mass with people gathered 
round from far and near ; off on a sick call, miles, it 
might be, away ; catechizing his little children ; look- 
ing after his young men and young women ; going 
about with that big " sprig of shillelagh " which, it 
was well known, had more than once come into contact 
with the shoulders of the careless or the rebellious — 
the frequenters, how seldom soever, of gatherings such 
as Father Dolan rigidly forbad, and which he had come 
on more than one occasion to scatter with the authority 
of the Church and the " moral influence " of a very 
brawny arm. 

The Rectory people knew of this as a good story told 
of the poor ignorant Catholics who allowed themselves 
to be treated like children. Even the Colclough* 
family thought of the Church of the land as the 
" Church for servants." No one they knew went to 
" chapel," except shopkeepers and quite poor people, 
or people whom they had no opportunity of knowing. 

The rector himself knew little of what was breathed 
in, even by some who served him and his family. It 
was the old unreformed religion, and, anyway, it kept 

* Pronounced u Cokdy." 
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the young people good, and it certainly seemed to have 
a hold over folk which his own reformed religion had, 
as he must acknowledge, failed to get. 

James Colclough's time to know was not yet come. 

When the Colcloughs came to Clonellan instead of 
the good folk whose place most literally knew them 
no more, there was a very different state of things at 
the Rectory. There was noise in the house, and 
laughter, and the shrillings of children's mirth about 
the grounds. And in the little Protestant church the 
services were more frequent, and the Sunday school 
became a more popular institution, and Sunday a day 
to be liked better than it used to be. There were little 
meetings in the summer on the terrace, when, as some 
one said, the hydrangea was a blue hill^at which there 
was tea and music, followed by some interesting 
reading, or an address from the rector, perhaps about 
some person great by deed or by suffering ; perhaps 
about some of the beautiful things close by, beautiful 
homes of mystery and wonder, yet appealing to the 
heart of the babes in years or understanding, as to the 
riper in age or intellect ; trees and flowers, and birds and 
insects, and the clouds heaped up like snow-mountains 
or lying in flakes or bars, sailing softly and almost imper- 
ceptibly, or wind-driven, rushing, a mighty rack. 

The rector and his wife went in and out among his 
people, and his children grew up from childhood to 
youth : they could carry the Blue Hill breezes in their 
veins. But the rector's wife drooped. She did not 
know why she drooped, and she thought she was lazy 
and idle ; a sort of delicate hazy indolence crept over 
her, and made her go softly ; and the children did not 
know, but only felt, that something was different : 
not mother, but something about her. By degrees it 
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came to be that she grew to live in some measure apart ; 
to rise later and retire earlier than the others. Little 
gradual changes came almost unnoticed, so that you 
could hardly have told when mother had begun to be 
" not so strong as she used to be," 

There were five young people belonging to Clonellan : 
a boy and four girls. One of the girls was the only 
daughter of James Colclough's old school and college 
friend, Eyre Moore, who had placed his little motherless 
child in his friend's arms before he died, a disappointed, 
weary man. This child was Lois, about whose life 
and thought I want to try to tell a little. Francis 
Egerton, her grandfather, had married the heiress to 
a large estate in Ireland, and taken her name, the 
name of Moore, dropping his own, by the special request 
of his father-in-law, who had said, " I want my old 
family name to stand as it has always stood ; not to 
be tacked on to another which it never belonged to, 
like a tail to a Manx cat/' At Mrs. Moore's father's 
death it was found that matters were in a bad way. 
The estate was heavily encumbered, and, as Francis 
put it, he had to keep up the name of a landed pro- 
prietor with nothing to keep it up on, and to live from 
hand to mouth. This was an exaggeration certainly, 
though not a very great one. If Francis Egerton, or 
rather Francis Moore, had been an Irishman, he might 
have managed to lead not only a pleasanter, but 
perhaps even a better life than he did ; for surely the 
Irish happy-go-luckiness has the compensating freedom 
from the morbidness of anxiety and the ugliness of 
discontent : and the country around was magnificent, 
the neighbours pleasant, and the peasantry were really 
attached to the old family which he represented through 
his wife. 
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But Francis had the Saxon way of taking difficulties, 
staring at them, and wrestling a fall with them. And 
these difficulties, which indeed he did not know how 
to wrestle with, were too strong for him, and over- 
threw him : and he could not recover, but went about, 
a miserable man, depressed and depressing. He would 
willingly have sold the estate for the little it would 
have fetched, had such a thing been possible. But no 
inducement would make his wife consent to this. 

His son, Eyre, married a lovely young woman as 
poor as himself, who died when Lois was born. Two 
years afterwards Eyre Moore married again, his second 
wife being some years older than he. With her money 
the estate was freed, and Ard Moore was once more — 
nay, for the first time — his own. This was what people 
said, but they were wrong, for it was Mrs. Moore's, 
by whose marriage settlement the estate was to be 
hers absolutely after her husband's death, should there 
be no children of the marriage, as indeed seemed most 
likely ; nor had Eyre the power to leave a portion to 
the child of his first marriage. Ard Moore was Mrs. 
Moore's, the money of Mrs. Moore having saved it 
from the hammer of the auctioneer : she had absolute 
control over it, and the undisputed right to leave it 
to whom she would. 

" You read the settlements before you signed them," 
said Eyre's lawyer, when an expression of regret con- 
cerning them had passed his client's lips. 

" I did — but I suppose I hardly realized " He 

paused. 

" My dear Mr. Moore ! ' Hardly realized !' Why, 
you know I had advised you as strongly as I could to 
make a point of some provision, even if only a small 
one, being made for your daughter." 
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" I know, I know," said Eyre. " I was foolish — I 
fancied — I fancied, you see — it didn't seem generous— 
nor even, perhaps, just " 

" I know/' said the lawyer ; " you needn't explain." 

Mentally he said : " You didn't understand it was to 
be the grey mare for ever and a day." 

" It was my wife's money that saved the place," 
said Eyre, " and I'm no worse off than I should have 
been had I not married her. Nor is my little girl. In 
fact, we are much better off, as we are sure of a roof 
over our heads " 

"For at least some part of your natural lives," 
said the lawyer, in a grave, uninfected voice. " Pre- 
cisely." 

Mrs. Moore tried her hand at improving the place : 
in which she succeeded. She likewise tried it at 
improving her husband. Whether she would have 
failed or succeeded has never been ascertained, for at 
a very early stage of the process Lois's father went to 
join her mother, and when lie was gone his old friend, 
James Colclough — Uncle James — took Lois home. 
Mrs. Moore was only too glad to let her go. 

So the child's early and young years were mostly 
spent in this quiet place, varied by occasional stays at 
the seaside, or in the country town where Dr. Lee lived 
with his unmarried sister, whose great pleasure it was 
to have one of the little girls from Clonellan Rectory 
on a visit for a few days, to help to eat the jam, and 
weed the almost weedless garden, and play on the old 
piano, and dress the big jointed doll which Miss Lee 
had had as a little girl ; " the fellow, my dear," she 
always told each little visitor, and, I fear, told her more 
than once, or even twice, " of one the Duchess of Kent 
gave the Queen." 
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What did the Rectory girls do with themselves ? 
They lived out of doors a great deal, for one thing. 
The neatness and trimness of the grounds about the 
Rectory had departed and for ever. Much more 
labour than the rector could afford to pay for would 
have hardly sufficed to keep up the fair order that once 
had been ; so the kitchen garden was attended to by 
the man who acted as groom, coachman, gardener, 
and repairer in general, and whom little Lois, in old 
days, in romantic speech, used to call " the steward, 
one of our retainers " ; and a sprinkling, a very scanty 
sprinkling, of attention was bestowed upon a few 
flowers, and the rest was left to take care of itself. 
Occasionally, on what they called a holiday — this was 
after the departure of a young lady who had shared 
their home for some years as governess, and when they 
were supposed to do some reading and " keep up " their 
music and their French — the girls would have a fit of 
tidying-up the grounds. One of them would arm her- 
self with a huge pair of rusty shears, and, amid a 
flourish of family trumpets, do an amount of lopping, 
in proportion inverse to the size of her instrument. 
Another would seize upon the " steward's " hoe, and 
make mild plunges at the weeds on the less-frequented 
walks. Another would sweep up the said weeds after 
they had fallen from their estate of pride and glory. 
Another would go round to see what was in progress, 
and reassert her previously often-repeated conviction 
as to the poetry and beauty of the prevailing disorder, 
and the prose and ugliness of hedges conventionally 
trim and borders conventionally neat. " Those dread- 
ful English quickset hedges !" she would say, especially 
immediately after the yearly visit which each of the 
Colclough girls made to her mother's sister, who lived 
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in England, and at whose house Jim was living, in 
order that he might attend the grammar-school in the 
town. " Those dreadful English quickset hedges ! 
All the poor hawthorns lopped and cropped, instead 

of blossoming out in their glory, this way " and 

she waved her arms and, so to speak, made grimaces 
with her legs, to illustrate the noble, unhindered growth 
of the hawthorn in Ireland, and to express her scorn of 
Albion's hedges. 

By then it would approach the time whereat the 
inhabitants of the Rectory were wont to take the 
refreshment of luncheon ; that is, the younger ones, 
for father never took anything between breakfast and 
dinner, and mother had a cup of arrowroot or some- 
thing of the sort brought to her room. Approach the 
beginning of the time, I ought to have said, as the time 
ran over some hours ; from half-past eleven, say, 
until half-past three or four : by then it began to draw 
nigh to not the hour, but an hour, of dinner. 

On days that were not holidays, time, part of it, 
went something after this fashion. Breakfast was 
over (generally) by ten, then came a little interval of 
what they called " scatteration," either just to see what 
a lovely day it was, or to look at the beauty of the 
grass rain-refreshed, or to take a little run to keep 
from growing musty ; then an assembling to read Holy 
Scripture with mother, and listen to comments thereon 
from the big annotated Bible which had been given to 
her as a wedding present. They read verse about, 
and when Jim was at home he would translate his verse 
from the Vulgate ; not always quite successfully, as, 
for instance, when, in the account of the treatment of 
Eliseus by the mocking youths, he, in an absent- 
minded way, rendered Ascende, calve I by " Go up, 
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thou calf !" Then there was practising or reading ; 
the latter often done, or left undone, beneath the shade 
of one of the big trees, of which Beechy was the 
favourite. There was an avenue bordered with glorious 
beech-trees, leading from the Rectory to the church, 
the cathedrial-walk, the young people called it ; and 
this avenue was, as it goes almost without saying, one 
of their favourite resorts. But the tallest and broadest 
of all the beeches, the monarch of all the Clonellan 
trees, standing nearest to the house, which truly was 
a fine natural arrangement, in its instinct approaching 
to reason, was called Beechy ; and none among Beechy's 
brothers had so often been castle, work-room, think- 
room, even sulkery, for so they translated boudoir, as 
Beechy himself. 

The code of etiquette which regulated the possession 
of Beechy was simple enough : it was " first come, first 
served," and by an unwritten law was absolutely en- 
forced. Altruism had modified the regulations at one 
time ; but somehow this was unsatisf actory, for Beechy 
was often tenantless (I say tenantless advisedly, for he 
was not only sat under, but sat in), and eyes watched 
a little wistfully for the incoming of the next tenant, 
and there was not quite the evenness and calm which 
is such a desirable atmosphere for work and thought. 
So tacitly, by common consent, the old regime returned. 
Many a lesson had been conned among those sheeny 
silver-grey-barked boughs, and many a tale read there ; 
and high up in Beechy, Lois had composed many of 
her poems, and many of her stories ; for very early she 
could say with Aurora Leigh, " I who have written 
much in prose and verse." 

The afternoons were spent with some variety, not 
of a very exciting kind, but in the atmosphere of quiet 
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happiness in which it is good to have lived. One of 
the girls usually stayed with mother, at first under 
protest, but after a time as an accepted and authorized 
arrangement. There were walks with father when he 
had no special parish call — the Protestant population 
was very small — walks which were not like walks with 
any one else ; walks in which they seemed to see and to 
hear so much ; walks in which they learned something 
of the infinite beauty of common sights and common 
sounds from one who, with Walter Scott, thanked God 
that the most beautiful things are the most common ; 
or drives, on which also they used their eyes, and their 
ears, and their tongues. Sometimes they met the 
Squire's daughters, driving too. These girls carried 
books with them, and read, and read. They were 
people good and cultivated, but father gently said he 
would rather see them not quite so dependent on books, 
and more alive to the sights and sounds around them. 
He told them so more than once, but perhaps they 
thought a little that they who spent much of their 
time in London, or in the famous foreign cities, or 
among great mountains and waterfalls, could not learn 
a great deal at this quiet little country place, where 
their old childhood's home had been. But they 
thanked their rector very courteously and sweetly, 
and said it was so nice of him to think of them. 

There were afternoon expeditions made in donkey- 
cars, in which the Colcloughs were sometimes joined by 
other young people ; expeditions preceded by the catch- 
ing of the donkey, which often consumed a considerable 
time, as he, though elderly and unfrisky in an ordinary 
way, brightened up and, as it were, resumed for the 
time being the celerity of his long-vanished youth, and 
positively refused to be captured until his young 
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owners had for some time enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase ; gracefully yielding at the end, he atoned for 
his speed in the fields by his sloth upon the road. But 
it did not much matter. Polly said it all went into the 
day's work, and so, to be sure, it did. They got some- 
how to their destination, had their little tea-picnic, 
and returned to find father reading aloud to mother, 
who had the " inevitable work-basket " with a more 
than flavour of Dorcas about it. " Dorcas-day " was 
the monthly meeting of ladies, old, young, middle-aged, 
at the Rectory, to fashion garments for the poor, 
listen to some " good book," and have tea : and 
mother's labours did not cease with the breaking-up 
of the little meeting. In the long winter evenings 
Mr. Colclough would read aloud. Thanks to him, 
these young people knew Homer and Virgil in an Eng- 
lish dress, and had acquaintance with much of the 
great classical English treasure. Often they sang and 
played, and sometimes all, Uncle James included, had 
a good romp, while Aunt Esther looked on. 

All this old life came back to Lois years and years 
after ; but for a time it was swept away ; the memory 
was to return and join itself with the mighty force that 
was one day to clasp her and hold her. Yes, the old 
life's memory was to lie indeed on the great peace one 
day to come to her, who was to be acquainted with 
sorrow and loss and doubt and the bitterness of un- 
faith. 

Beechy's leaves rustled for her, in those later days : 
and she climbed Beechy and sat in the broad lap where 
his biggest boughs sprang from his trunk : and she 
heard the birds' song and the voices, the young voices 
of her comrades, and she felt the sweet life in her veins. 
But not for that youth, that sweetness, that life, 
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that exquisite friendship with Uncle James, that spot- 
less page on which the morning sunbeams danced, 
would Lois have exchanged the better which had come 
to her since then. 

It was in Beechy that Lois had composed many of 
her verses. Clare and Polly and Eve called her the 
poet — I fear they pronounced the e in that word as 
it is pronounced in oven — but they did not think very 
much of her earlier efforts ; and so, when she had got to 
better things, she did not care to read her effusions 
to her " cousins." The fact was that these young 
people (though they had never been in London) were ex- 
tremely critical. From their early days their father had 
given them the best things, believing it true of all good 
literature what Keble had said in another connexion : 

Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 

To childish ears are vain ; 
That the young mind at random floats, 

And cannot catch the strain. 
Dim or unheard the notes may fall, 

And yet the heaven-tanght mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 

The harmony unwind. 

Ears trained to " the golden cadences of poesie " in 
Shakespeare and Milton found home-made verse tame 
indeed ; and the sisters were too young to discern the 
promise of Lois's attempts. Uncle James could discern 
it, seeing that his knowledge and his sympathy were 
so greatly wider than theirs ; and some of Lois's 
happiest times came when Uncle James could give her 
some time all to herself, and talk to her about poetry, 
poetry ir the widest sense, as Sidney speaks of it : all 
that is fashioned by the true makers, whether in metre 
or in rhythm alone. Uncle James never hurt her, nor 
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discouraged her, and yet managed to make her feel 
how great a thing poetry is, and how far she came 
short of the attainment which, he said, he hoped might 
one day be hers. He, whom she knew to be so keen a 
discerner, withal was so gentle, and so kindly, and 
would praise the least germ of promise, and point out 
the main defects with such tender graciousness of 
humour, that Lois would go away very happy, even 
though convinced that the great Lord of the Marish 
Hollows of Fendingham was not a real man, but a 
broomstick dressed up in a few terms of Shakespeare's 
and Sir Walter Scott's. 

But there came a time when Lois's pen was laid 

down for years, during which she grew into a tall, 

beautiful maid, a woman indeed, and yet only having 

stepped into the country of womanhood. And in 

those years thoughts had been with her, and strains of 

power and fairness were fashioning themselves ; and 

one day it came to her to write down what she could of 

this music. Then Uncle James said, " My child, I 

believe you will one day write something which * the 

world will not willingly let die.' You remember who 

said that. And you will remember how he set himself, 

in purity and self-restraint, and in cheerful godliness, 

and the sacrifice of earthly light, and the laying upon 

himself of lowliest duties, to prepare for this." 

He kissed her and left her, for he knew that her 
heart was full. No longer " hope," but " belief." 
Uncle James believed in her ! 

She looked out of his study-window, and saw the 
gold of the western sun upon the tree-tops. She 
watched until it shone through their boughs. There 
was a lovely light around ; the light of evening with 
its quiet and its peace. 



CHAPTER II 

THE HOME-MAKERS GO FORTH 

They were sitting under Beechy, that little group of 
girls so fair in their youth and happiness ; and who, 
young or old, but is fairer for happiness ? And who 
but were happier in the home-light of that hearth 
whose guardians were James Colclough and Esther his 
wife ? 

Years and years afterwards it was all as plain to 
Lois as on that day ; as plain when she let her mind 
go back to it instead of turning with a shudder from 
the thought, and allowing it to fleet ; as plain when she 
had retaken the truth to the kindred points of heaven 
and home, which she had dropped or had let go. 
The looking up of her cousins and herself, at the sound 
of approaching footsteps coming from the direction 
of the village — one always looked up at the sound 
of footsteps, because they were so rare, very few 
having permission to use the private walk ; the old 
parish priest came through it sometimes, as a con- 
venient short cut, and there was always a pleasant 
smile interchanged between Father Dolan and whoever 
he might chance to meet. 

To-day he was coming up, and, strange to say, in- 
stead of merely giving the little salutation of custom, 
he came towards the girls with his hat in his hand, and 
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a look of great pity on his kind red face. " My dears," 
he said, "there has been an accident. Your father 
has been very much hurt. They are fringing him 
home. I ventured to come to prepare you. You 
must tell your mother as carefully as possible." 

These girls were self-controlled even under this 
great shock : they had always been taught the beauty 
of self-control. Clare and Polly went to the house as 
quickly as they could, and Eve put her hand into 
Lois's, to follow more slowly. 

" You are very kind, Father Dolan," said Lois, and 
Eve's look mutely repeated the words. 

" My dears, can you bear to hear more ? You had 
better know, I think. You are such good, brave 
children/' 

Eve turned white, and Lois drew her closely to her. 

" Uncle James !" 

"Yes, my child," said the old man. "God has 
called him — called him, as we trust, to rest and peace/' 

He had said the De Profundis as he was coming up 
the beech-walk, and he would say his Mass next morn- 
ing with personal intention for the Protestant minister 
whom all had respected and so many had loved. 

For, as the old priest realized, the soul of the Church 
is infinitely wide, and myriads who have never known 
the call to belong to the body of her are the children 
of her soul, and brothers and sisters with those more 
earthly blessed ones who here below are called hers 
in the vastness and immensity of the Communion of 
Saints. 

Then there came the tread of many feet, and men 
drew nearer and nearer, carrying a burden of stillness 
covered over with a cloak. The rector's horse had 
stumbled, and his rider had fallen, in the village 
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street, and Father Dolan had been the first to raise 
him. He had seen at once that nothing could be 
done, and the nearest doctor, who was there almost 
directly, could only confirm what the priest had said. 

That day was to hold yet more of sorrow for James 
Colclough's household. They told his wife, who was 
lying on her sofa, with letters by her, which she had 
been reading. Later on, the children knew they were 
the love-letters which their father had written her in 
the old days. This afternoon she had chosen to be 
alone, and had brought out the box sacred to these 
letters, and re-read them. When they told her, she 
did not cry out nor weep ; but, before long, sleep came 
to her, the sleep in which she found the beloved of 
her youth and her maturity. 

• Lois always remembered that night, in which she 
lay awake under a misery that possessed her, body and 
soul ; lay awake all those hours in which the light 
seemed to mock her ; for there was light through 
nearly all that time. The daylight had not gone 
when the moon was there, a large white fluffy beautiful 
thing that grew with the fading of the daylight into 
hard, clear brightness, and shone, and shone. And it 
was not long before the dawn-chill came and went, and 
there was a flush in the sky. Then Lois went to that 
room whose key they had turned ; and she opened it, 
and saw the bed with the white covering that showed 
just the outlines of the two forms : the two whose life 
had gone out but a few hours ago. " Oh, my father ! 
Oh, my mother I" For these were the only father 
and mother whom Lois had ever known. She stayed 
there for what seemed to her a long time, and tried 
to pray. All the words that came to her were the 
words of the prayer of prayers that His children utter 
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all the world over to their Father. But after " Thy 

Kingdom come," she only said, " Thy will " She 

could not say " be done." 

She listened at Eve's door and heard her breathing 
as in sleep ; and she listened to hear whether Polly 
and Clare were asleep also, and found they were. 
Then she dressed and went out into the garden, where 
the dew was lying, and the fine gossamer threads were 
floating, and the flowers were waking to the day. And 
Uncle James was dead, Uncle James, who loved them, 
and loved her ; and Aunt Esther was dead, too. 



2 — 2 



CHAPTER III 

LOIS GOES TO THE LEES 

It was her own loss that made for Lois the great, 
stark wretchedness of the next weeks. She was 
grieved, yes, and greatly, for Eve and Polly and Clare, 
and for James too, who came next day with his uncle 
and aunt from England. But these had kin, and she 
had none ; and she felt too that she had had in Uncle 
James what she never could have again, no, never, 
never, never. 

Even then, with the memory of all his dear goodness 
to her, the thought came how she had refused, only 
the day before he went away, to give to one of his 
poor puns the tribute of a laugh. He had been carving 
a fowl with difficulty, and had asked her what sweet- 
meat it was like, and when Clare had called out 
u Toffee ! Toughy, to be sure !" Lois had preserved a 
grave face. This seemed to hurt her more than the 
thought of times in her childhood and youth when 
he had been grieved with her, and not without just 
cause, for, somehow, she seemed to see a tiny shadow 
on his face. Uncle James liked people to laugh 
at his puns as much as he hated them to praise his 
sermons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Aunt Esther's brother and his 
wife, jpoke kindly to Lois ; but the difference was 
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plain between their kindness to her and that which 
they showed to their sister's children : for she was not 
of their kin, and so it was kindness " with a difference." 
There was a little suggestion which was made somehow 
to Mr. Gray — was it just through that emotional 
element which is more prominent in the immediate 
neighbourhood of distress and sorrow? it could not 
have been conscience, could it ? — a very, very un- 
practical suggestion that something whispered to 
him, a way that something or somebody has, un- 
practicality being in the line of it or him or her. " Oh, 
nonsense I" said the more practical something or some- 
body. " Look after James Colclough's adoptions ? 
He ought never to have adopted the girl. It will be 
quite enough if Alice and I help our own nieces. Poor 
James, poor James I it was hard to be patient with him 
sometimes — hard indeed." 

Lois heard the words one day, " Must be helped to 
earn their bread." But she heard them without 
attaching serious importance to them. She had 
never thought of herself as just a unit : she was Lois, 
" one of the children." Nothing had ever been said 
to her about earning her bread : nothing had ever been 
said to the others. It was the rector's weakness that 
he never would face the fact that one day his family 
might be broken up. The only way in which, in his 
thought, a family should ever be broken up was by 
the marriage of its members ; and that would not be 
a breaking up, but a beautiful expansion and extension. 
Some of them would one day marry, and if they did 
not all take partners, there would always be a home 
for the single ones in the house of the married, and 
love and work enough. 

More than once Mr. Colclough's wife's relations had 
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spoken to him on the subject, and pretty plainly too. 
But he had said, " My children will be all right while 
I live. They must have the home. Those words, 
'There's no place like home,' however hackneyed 
they may be, express a most profound truth. It is in 
home relations, home love, home sanctities, in the 
everyday joys, in the everyday worries, in the whole- 
some friction, the everyday opportunities for self- 
denial, and for choosing the best, if but a small best, 
that there lies the path to the attainment of the 
noblest things and the most beautiful." 

Aunt Esther's family shook their practical heads. 
" There's no use in arguing with idealists. All the 
fine things Colclough says about home-life are a much 
more decided refusal to gang any gait but his own 
than the most point-blank ' Mind your own business !' 
would be." 

" After all," said another, " James is not an old 
man, and the roof is likely to be over the children's 
heads for a time, at any rate." 

" I said to him once," put in a more distant relation 
by marriage, " ' my dear Colclough, you are not going 
to live for ever !' You look as if you thought I was 
brutal ; but I didn't say it brutally, don't you know ?" 

" Well, what did Colclough say ?" 

" Oh, he smiled, and that smile finished off the dis- 
cussion." 

It was old Dr. Lee who put everything before Lois, 
when after the funeral he had carried her off to stay 
with him and his sister for a time. She would have 
liked to stay with her cousins if Mr. and Mrs. Gray had 
not been there ; but somehow their presence seemed to 
make big barriers, and she felt as if they wanted to talk 
to her cousins without her. Clare was spokeswoman 
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for the others when she said, " Lois darling, we'll 
have to do whatever uncle and aunt wish at present ; 
we'll have to make our way somehow or other, and 
they're going to help us. I think, darling, as you 
suggest it, perhaps it is better for you to go to the Lees 
for a little, until things are more settled. We'll come 
together again, Lois, and make a home for one another." 

Lois's heart said, " No, no, never," but her lips said 
nothing. So they kissed and parted. 

Miss Lee was waiting for Lois's arrival, for which she 
had been ready before the doctor had started. When 
the wagonette drove up she was standing on the 
steps, gowned, as usual, in soft grey, the kind face 
shaded by white hair, a pretty picture framed in the 
doorway with the cream-coloured roses growing on 
each side of it. Dr. Lee led Lois through the garden 
with its great beds of standard roses, where never a 
fallen petal was left lingering, and his sister took 
her to the motherly arms that were glad to clasp her 
round. 



CHAPTER IV 

"for you there is nothing" 

The next day Lois and the doctor sat in the arbour at 
the end of the garden, in the evening, when his day's 
work, except the unexpected part of it, was done. He 
had to tell her how things were. 

" Your uncle was a good man, my dear." 

Lois said nothing. It was to her as if some one had 
said, " The sun gives light and heat." 

Dr. Lee went on : " Yes, he was a good man. He 
made you all very happy, Lois." 

Still Lois kept silence. The doctor fidgeted a 
little. Perhaps the seat, made of unbarked beech, 
was rather rough. 

" Did he ever say anything to you," said the doctor, 
" about the future ?" 

" About the future, doctor ? Do you mean about 
what we might one day do ?" 

" What you were one day to do, my dear. We'll 
talk of that just now, because, you see, your cousins 
have relations " 

Lois had flushed. " And I have none," she said. 

" You have friends, anyhow," said the doctor, " as 
long as Susan and I live. But, as far as I know, you 
have no near relations. I believe you have some very 
remote ones in England — Egertons. You know your 
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grandfather was an Egerton, and married a Miss 
Moore, and took her name, but they became Papists 
or Puseyites, or something of that sort, long ago ; 
besides, they're too far off, you not being a Scotch- 
woman." 

" I do not understand, doctor. Why should we 
think about very remote cousins who have never 
thought about us ? But you ask me did Uncle James 
ever speak to me about what I was to do. Yes, he 
did, sometimes." The flushed cheek had yet deepened 
its colour. 

" Well, my dear, do you mind telling me ? We'd 
like to carry out any of his wishes, wouldn't we ?" 

"Oh, yes, yes. Only — one doesn't want to talk 
about it, yet, at all events." 

" Not even to the old fellow who vaccinated you, 
and saw you through your measles, etc. ? He won't 
be here when you have your third dentition, I expect, 
Lois." 

Lois smiled. " Dear doctor, I am not going to lose 
you." 

" No, my dear. Now go on. Explain this mystery." 

" Doctor " The girl's head drooped ; the flush 

was up to her brows. •* Uncle James thought I might 
one day write something people would think worth 
reading." 

" Ah 1 that is very nice ! I am very glad ! But in 
the meantime ?" 

" In the meantime ? Do you mean if something 
happened like what happened the week before 
last?" 

" I do." 

" We never thought of it," said Lois. " It seemed 
as if things were to go on as they were ; only one day I 
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was to write, write a great deal, I mean, and Clare was 
to— oh, I don't remember what. Once, she said she 
would like to paint — but she found out she liked too 
many things. Oh, doctor, tell me what you mean 
about relations I" 

" It's just this, my child, my poor, dear child — no, 
I won't say that, for you're going to be a brave girl, 
a brave woman, and look things straight in the face. 
Clare and Polly and Eve ought to have had a little 
money from their mother, but it was spent, not 
selfishly, you may be sure, but in ways that seemed 
right to uncle and aunt. James, you know, will be 
sent to Oxford by his godfather : he has been prac- 
tically no expense at home at any time. Your uncle 
insured his life a long time ago, meaning that his widow 
and children should have a few hundreds when he died, 
and he always counted you among his children, Lois. 
But some years back there were doubts as to the 
safety of the company he had insured with, and he 
removed the money and put it at very high interest in 
a concern which, Gray tells me, smashed up a few 
weeks ago. There is nothing for you, Lois. Your 
cousins will be helped by their uncles, but for you 
there is nothing." 

" Nothing ?" she repeated, as if not realizing the 
meaning of the word, " nothing." 

" Nothing whatever, my child. Your step-mother, 
as you know, has a child by her second marriage " 

" My step-mother must on no account be told any- 
thing about me," said Lois. " She has never taken any 
notice of me. Oh, no, no !" 

" Of course not. Under the circumstances it would 
be out of the question, I suppose. Now what remains 
is to make some plan for you. How about being a 
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governess ? Do you know anything well enough to 
teach it ?" 

" I don't/' 

" Good. Not good that you don't, but good that, 
as you don't, you know you don't. We will think for 
you, Lois. We will do all we can." 

" Let me think too. Oh, doctor, I'm only just 
awake, and it's all so terrible." 

" Come in, my dear ; there's Susie making signs that 
it's time for tea. Come in." 

After tea he left her to his sister, and went to his 
books. But thought would come. " Your unpractical 
people do more mischief than your bad ones," said the 
old man to himself. " There's Jimmy Lane, who 
knocks his children about, literally as well as figur- 
atively, and sends them off to make their own way — 
and they thrive and get on. [But how, Dr. Lee ?] 
And there's James Coklough, good 'bang through,' 
that brings them up as if they were the flowers of the 
field, just to bloom and pass away and leave room for 
the new ones, and never want food or clothes. ' Con- 
sider the lilies ! If God so clothe the grass of the field 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
He not much more clothe you, ye of little faith /' What 
does that mean, I wonder ? I suppose it means that 
God looks after people. All the same, I don't believe 
He ever meant us to leave the kids unprovided for, in 
money or preparation-gear. Well, well, God knows 
all — and Colclough was good, good, good. If I were a 
Papist, I'd say, ' May he rest in peace !' But that 
poor child ! that poor child !" 



CHAPTER V 

CHANGES 

The question was, what was Lois to do ? 

Mr. and Mrs., Gray were arranging for their nieces. 
Eve was to live with them, for a time at all events, and 
Polly and Clare were to go to Canada with two friends 
who each wanted " a bright young person " to look 
aftcfr her children, give them such instruction as she 
was capable of imparting, and make herself generally 
useful and companionable. The girls were glad to begin 
their new life in another land — " to shape " their " old 
course in a country new," as Polly quoted ; and Eve 
was gently willing to have her life arranged for her : 
she was not to have very long to wait before joining her 
father and mother. But Polly and Clare had much 
of earth's good to receive : they were very happy 
indeed in Canada, married out there, and became good 
mothers, and loved the new land very dearly. Lois 
had letters from them for a time, but gradually the 
intervals between these letters increased, and the 
letters themselves decreased in length, generally con- 
sisting of a description of the new baby's charms, 
and the perpetual goodness of the baby's father. 
However, the failure in correspondence came to be 
mostly on Lois's side after all : Lois's, who had no 
husband and no babies. 
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Jim became a clergyman after a few years, and went 
out to Canada also. And then Lois was living in 
England, and not among quickset hedges, but in the 
London which for so many years she had only known 
through history or story or imagination. Things 
pass away quickly, and in their mutability fulfil the 
laws immutable, and in their change the decrees un- 
changing. 

The new rector of Clonellan was in no hurry to 
claim the house. He was a bachelor, and he said he 
could live in rooms in the village as long as the young 
people liked to remain. But the arrangers of the 
young people's movements entirely pooh-poohed their 
wishes to stay a little longer. " As if girls like you 
could stay here by yourselves, to say nothing of un- 
fairness to the new man 1" And the plans for their 
nieces were quickly made. 

The young people clung together that last evening 
and talked over their future, Clare and Polly full of 
elastic hope, prophesying how one day they were all 
to come together again, and how Lois was to be a great 
writer, and how she was to do great things with the 
great wealth that was to come to her in the great day 
of her great fame ; great things for the people who 
needed things being done for them. Also there was 
to be for each of them rich velvet and old lace, and all 
the books one could wish for, and a country house, and 
peacocks, and pictures, and a river, and trees, and 
mountains and sea, and no needlework, and all like a 
fairy-tale. Yet the children knew better ; but it 
hardly hurt them to let imagination rxm riot, especially 
when the pain of loss had been, and the pain of parting 
was to come. 

The doctor carried off Lois. " It will be a great 
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boon to my sister to have one of the Rectory girls, and 
she can stay till something turns up. It will be dull 
enough for her, but if she will put up with an old 
bachelor and co. she will be conferring a favour on us." 
So Lois went to the neat house and the fair little 
garden, there to abide for a time. 



CHAPTER VI 

LOIS WRITES TO THE HEAD OF A FIRM 

In her dainty little room, the room she found such a 
difficulty in keeping neat, Lois was sitting one after- 
noon at her little table— her own little table which she 
had longed for years to possess, because it had two 
deep drawers and four shallow ones, so nice to keep 
papers in — the table which she had one day found in 
her Rectory room, put there by the kind hands of the 
aunt, at the suggestion of the uncle, who guessed that 
it would be a treasure to Lois. Dr. Lee had bought 
it at a valuation, and it was taken to his house with 
her things, and dusted for her, and covered at the top 
with a nice dark green cloth which did not prevent the 
drawers from opening. On it stood the desk Uncle 
James had given her one birthday, a desk that had once 
belonged to her great-great-grandmother. He said he 
was handing it to her merely, for her father had 
given it to him for her. It had the name "Lois 
Eyre " incised in a brass plate. All Lois's papers 
were back in the drawers of her table now — the 
papers that had had to be removed before the valua- 
tion. 

Lois wept over the things. " Oh, Uncle James and 
Aunt Esther ! How good, how good you were to me ! 
Dear father ! Dear mother ! Oh, why did God take 
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you away ?" She forced back the tears that would 
have brought healing had they been shed on the breast 
oi the Mother who nurses the orphans of Jesus, and 
took out from the deep drawers paper after paper. 
She read them over, those verses which Uncle James 
had read so carefully, so understandingly : verses in 
which there was a promise for the future, and a mea- 
sure of fulfilment for the present. She remembered 
the ideal which Uncle James had set before her, to be 
attained through waiting and preparation and self- 
discipline. She knew by heart the text, the life-text 
he had given her. " He who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composi- 
tion and pattern of the best and honourablest things." 
He had taken her to the pages of " those lofty fables 
and romances which recount in solemn cantos " great 
-deeds, renowned "over all Christendom." He had 
given her the best, ancj guided her to the use of it. 
He had taught her that " Life is more than Art," as 
Roden Noel epitomizes what Milton set forth, and that 
the fairest art ought, under its true conditions, to spring 
from the fairest life. She had done with these poems 
the best she could. By and by a stronger flight might 
be hers. But he had passed them, and in that desk 
was a letter he had written to the head of a firm of 
publishers whose enterprise and kindness were alike 
well known — a letter with which he had meant to 
enclose some of them. Something had called him 
away, just after setting his signature to the letter. 
"We will send them off to-morrow," he had said, 
who had not seen that to-morrow. The large blue 
envelope was addressed in his handwriting, rather 
illegible, as clergymen's handwriting is wont to 
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be. He had carefully folded the poems they had 
together selected, and laid them by it. No one, 
not even Aunt Esther, was to know about it — for the 
present. 
This was the letter : 

" Dear Sir, 

" The enclosed poems were written by my 
adopted niece, Lois Moore. She is still very young, 
and I think feels with me that she has yet much to 
learn. But when I compare her work with a good 
deal of what appears in magazines of a high standard, 
I cannot but feel that what she has to say and her 
manner of saying it is worth bringing under the notice 
of one who, like yourself, has the reputation of being a 
kindly encourager as well as an excellent judge. Will 
you therefore give me your opinion of the enclosed 
and tell me whether you think my connexion with 
the writer and all that is consequent upon it has 
blinded me to the quality of her verse ? I am sure 
that, in any case, you will agree with me that, while 
it is bad to take dross for gold, it is far worse to take 
gold for dross. My niece is not a precocious girl, but 
we may find that she will one day prove herself a 
true poet — whether in Sidney's sense or in the limited 
one of nowadays. 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" James Colclough." 

Lois did not read the letter, her uncle not having 
shown it to her ; so she just folded it and put it into 
the envelope. 

Then she wrote : 
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" Dear Sir, 

" My uncle, the Rector of Clonellan, who died 
three months ago, had written the enclosed letter, 
meaning to send it to you with some verses of mine 
which he thought among the best I had written. I 
do not know what he has said to you, but I want to 
ask you whether you think they are good enough to 
print, and whether they are worth being paid for. 

" Yours obediently, 

" Lois Moore." 

Lois had hesitated some little time before she had 
arrived at the " obediently." It seemed on the whole 
the proper thing to say to a publisher. Why it seemed 
so she could hardly have even tried to explain : but 
it did, and she folded the letter, and sealed it with 
the old ring which was the only thing she possessed 
except the desk that had belonged to her father : his 
grandfather's it had been, with the Egerton crest, the 
pelican feeding her young. Lois knew how to describe 
the pelican as " in her piety," but she did not know 
that she was guilty of a solecism in sealing with a crest. 
She took the precious document, registered it, and left 
it in Her Majesty's care. 



CHAPTER VII 

MR. ROSS REPLIES 

There was only a brief space of waiting for Lois before 
a letter came to her from Mr. Ross himself, the head 
of the firm of Ross and Ross, the great firm through 
which so many great books had first seen, and were 
first to see the light. It was a very kind letter. 
Mr. Ross had read the poems with much interest, he 
told her ; and went on to say : 

" I am very much impressed by them. Whether 
they really rise to the level of the genius which com- 
mands and necessitates public attention I cannot as 
yet say, but they certainly look like it. There is some 
weakness, and there is a certain strain of the imitative- 
ness natural to young writers. You have not material 
enough for a volume, but I think I could arrange that 
one of your poen&s should now and then appear in the 
magazine which we publish. You have plenty of time 
before you for the necessary self-culture by reading 
and seeing and thinking. Will you pardon me if I 
say, and emphatically say, that you must not expect 
to make money by poetry ? We shall pay you for all 
we use, but this cannot amount to more than a very 
few pounds in the year. And even if you one day, 
as I hope you may, get a hearing which means the wish 
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of editors to give you the entrie to many magazines, 
and the sale of your work in volume form, you must 
put aside the thought — which, pardon me, I have no 
right to assume you to have — of making a fortune in 
this way. Tennyson and Tupper (strange concatena- 
tion !) have realized large sums by their verse. But 
this is most unusual. 

" Will you forgive an old man who is the father of 
several boys and girls, and also has gathered somehow 
from your letter that you would like to make an inde- 
pendence, if he suggests the writing of prose stories 
as a much more likely way of making money than the 
writing of verse ? 

" If some day, when you are more settled, after 
what must have been a great sorrow (most of us are 
no strangers to sorrow}, you like to send me a short 
story, told simply about things with which you are 
familiar, I shall be very glad to consider it. I enclose 
your uncle's letter, as you will like to keep it. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Duncan Ross." 

Kind as the letter was, it was even less kind than this 
tender-hearted old gentleman who reigned over St. 
Ann's House, St. Ann's Square, E.C., with its branches 
in the New World and the Colonies, would have liked 
to write to the young Irish girl, under whose quiet 
little letter he had felt her pain. Telegrams and letters 
in abundance were waiting for him when he drove in 
from his pretty Wimbledon house. There were the 
final arrangements to make with Professor Whitethorn 
about his great Treatise on the Fourth Dimension ; 
and with the Venerable the Archdeacon of Whatsworth 
about that learned book which was to deal a f or-ever 
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crippling blow at the belief in Hell. There were large 
orders, they told him, from all parts of the world, 
involving the immediate sending to press of a new 
edition of the anonymous book which had leaped into 
sudden fame : the book that showed Almighty God the 
Son as merely a great human teacher of exquisite 
morality penetrated by emotion, and possessing a 
magnetic personality which drew men to His side, and 
sent out strange and beautiful forces of healing to body 
and soul. The novel was ready which was to show 
clearly the necessity for the abolition of Free Trade ; 
and many another novel of purpose and teaching was 
going forth — of whatever kind and of whatever worth 
the teaching might be. Volumes of poetry, too, some 
of which would go little further than the Row, or the 
reviewer's desk ; and some of which would be the 
little tapers that would light those great candles to go 
on burning for many and many a day. There was 
indeed multiplicity of business, and many things to 
be discussed with " the other " Ross. But with all 
this, Duncan Ross, long before country-post time, 
had read Lois's letter and all the enclosures, and looked 
out Lois's uncle's cure in the Irish Clerical Directory : 
a very small cure, as he had guessed. 

He knew the story of the many-childed, small- 
incomed clergyman by heart, as all charitably-disposed 
men must know it. But if ever there had come up a 
suggestion of the advisability of celibacy for the clergy, 
he would have set down the suggestor as a secret 
adherent of the Scarlet Lady, whom he most frankly 
and truly hated with a perfect hatred. There was the 
consoling thought that Mr. Colclough had been rector, 
not curate, and he might have had private means ; 
and he might have been childless, as he had adopted a 
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niece. He hoped he had not been a Ritualist, which 
was even worse than a Scarlet Ladyite : but he believed 
Ritualism, like the shamrock in the song, was by law 
forbid to grow in Irish soil, And— 4>ut here Duncan 
Ross had a hearty laugh at himself, if a silent one, 
wrote his letter and as far as possible dismissed the 
subject from his mind. Why not altogether ? Plenty 
of young ladies sent manuscripts to him, and so did 
older ones, and men too, young and old. 

But Lois's little letter abode with him, and he shared 
its interest with her who shared all interests with him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WINGS A-PREENING 

The Lees would gladly have had Lois remain with them. 
She showed them Mr. Ross's letter, and they were 
as glad as they were entirely surprised. And they were 
proud as well as glad when the proof of a poem came 
to Lois, accompanied by a cheque which seemed to 
them a wonderful sum as representing the value of a 
page of verse. But they purred over proof and cheque, 
especially cheque ; and the old lady said, " Oh, my 
dear, do, do, live with us, and write. It's quiet enough 
here. Why, if you get as much as that, or perhaps 
more, every month — Ross's Magazine comes out 
every month, doesn't it ? — you'll soon make a little 
fortune ; and you'll be quite independent, my love, 
and it will be such a happiness to us. Won't it, Rob ?" 

The doctor laughed. " Why, Susie, you don't expect 
Mr. Ross to print a poem of Lois's every month, even 
if she could write one ? There must be plenty of other 
poets, though none we care for so much. And Lois 
mustn't write poetry to make money ; she must sing 
when she wants to sing. If our little bird's notes 
whistle down a shower of gold, so much the better," he 
added, after the pause during which he filled his pipe. 

" Now, brother, you are growing poetical !" said 
Miss Lee — she was generally called Miss Susan or Miss 
Susie — " you are catching it from Lois." 
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" Mr. Ross has accepted other poems, doctor," said 
Lois, " but he doesn't know when he can publish them." 

" What about writing a story, as he suggests ?" 
said the doctor. 

" Doctor, I can't, I know I can't — I've got into the 
way of writing verse now — I'll try again some day. I 
have tried lately, but it was a failure." 

"Well, my dear, well, don't worry yourself. See 
here, Lois !" He had been hunting in various pockets, 
and at last went back to the first one, which held his 
purse. He produced from it a slip which he handed 
Lois. " I cut this for you out of the Church Warder. 
I wanted you to see it, because you had said something 
about trying to get that sort of thing. We might 
answer it, if you liked. But you know we want you 
to stay here. It may be best for you to go and see the 
world, but, my child, you will always have a home 
with us." 

Lois smiled her thanks. 

This was the advertisement which the doctor had 
cut out : 

"A Lady wishes for a Companion to go abroad with her. 
Gentlewoman, young, cheerful. Must know French. German 
desirable. Liberal salary. B, Church Warder^ Box 10,007,139. 

Lois wrote to B, describing herself as well as she 
could between humility on the one hand and, on the 
other, desire to set forth her qualifications so as to 
induce a cultivated lady to take her abroad and give 
her a liberal salary. But no answer came from B, who, 
before the advertisement came into Lois's hands, had 
received hundreds of letters from all ranks and ages 
in the great army of the unemployed or disengaged ; 
eligible or ineligible, mostly the latter. And, after all, 
B had decided to travel with a maid only. 
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Lois felt as if she must be very ungrateful, a " cold 
ingrate " indeed, because she could not even wish to 
remain with the Lees. It was perfectly clear to her 
that she did not wish it. There had been stirrings 
within her long since ; stirrings which no one had known 
of, though James Colclough had, and not vaguely, felt 
them and understood. She would see a larger world 
than she had known or even dreamed of ; she would 
meet people who talked like people in books written 
by a great novelist whom she had lately been reading ; 
people whose talk made you feel that they knew 
of things unknown to you, and whose skirts seemed 
perpetually to brush against some flower of know- 
ledge, and touch the page with delicate allusive 
pollen. And she would see people who had done 
great things. She would see and read and mark and 
learn as she could not do here. By-and-by, she too 
would be able to use that brilliant allusiveness which 
now so often mocked her, and which, when come upon 
when she read aloud for her old friends, provoked ex- 
clamations of wonder from the one and of impatience 
from the other. She would meet the living writers in 
prose and verse, some of whose recent books Mr. Ross 
had sent her as a gift. These were her hopes, crude, 
undefined, self-centred mostly, too. 

A big sea was sounding afar off ; a sea she heard the 
roar of through the shell that imagination put to her 
ear. She would be a great poet : her songs should be, 
as it were, great deeds. 

" I'm not sure that I know what it's all about, 
darling/' Miss Susie had said, when the proof of a new 
poem had come, " but I'm sure it's beautiful. I wish 
people whose opinion is worth more than Rob's and 
mine could tell you what they think of it." 



CHAPTER IX 

CROYDE 

While one Lois was sorrowing and wondering, yet 
preening her wings with the strength and the daring 
or audacity of youth, another Lois was bearing a great 
sorrow many miles away : a Lois also young and fair, 
born on the same day of the same year as Lois Moore, 
and indeed her kinswoman. This Lois had the same 
kind of broad brow as her namesake, and the same 
very soft, very glossy brown hair. The eyes of both 
these young kinswomen were hazel, with all the change 
of colour which that involves ; change of colour with 
change of thought, mood, emotion ; but there was 
something in Lois Egerton's eyes which there was 
not in Lois Moore's, and her mouth, too, was different ; 
not less well shaped, but with something of ascetical 
or spiritual, which, latent perhaps in Lois Moore's, 
was here developed and habitual. The whole face and 
the whole body, with its curves of grace and lovely 
movements, had more of the spirit ; but the spirit that 
was affirmation of the eternal, not mere negation of the 
temporal ; the spirit that informed a body in purest 
health, the health of the temperate congenitally and 
in their own being, with the temperance which great 
God-taught ones have classed among the gifts that are 
best and fairest. Lois Moore looked like a poet ; 
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Lois Egerton like what poets have sung of ; what poets 
indeed have sometimes attained, if only through tears 
and blood, to be ; even a saint, a saint not by defect of 
all that is lovely in humanity, but by the balance that 
comes of discipline, and the harmony that is of conse- 
cration. And here I make a little table, which saves 
some telling, and shows how in the same generation 
there stood two women-cousins, both bearing the same 
name : the Lois from the elder branch having been 
named Aloysia, after the boy-saint on whose festival 
she was baptized : but the name had suggested that of 
the great-great-grandmother whose name was given 
to Lois Moore ; Lois, born Eyre ; and so the shorter 
name was often used by her father, and her near rela- 
tions and friends. 

Thomas Egerton, m. Lois Eyre 



Eyre Thomas Francis 

| | d. unmarried 

Francis 



Thomas Eyre 

I I Eyre 

Philip Giles I 

j | Lois 

Philip Aloysia 

(Lois) 

Aloysia Egerton's sorrow, and her father's too, for 
Giles Egerton and his daughter had all joys and sorrows 
in common, had come, as sorrows not rarely come, 
treading on the heels of a great joy. At least the final 
announcement had come then, for it had cast its shadow 
before ; only so much thought and work and care had 
been given to the great preparation for the glad cere- 
mony of yester-week that it was usually in the quiet of 
the chapel that Lois Egerton thought of Ralph Comyn 
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and prayed for him that he might know the light ; 
even if, as it seemed more than likely, he meant to. 
walk in the darkness which they knew he had been 
drawing near to. He had asked them not to write to 
him on the subject, and not to mention it if he came to 
Croyde, as he had done every few months ; not now 
for the Sunday, when, though not of the Faith, he had 
knelt with them in their worship, the worship which 
he had often told them was very dear to him. 

Croyde House stood high, on a great stretch of breezy 
upland : roads on either side led down to the village 
nestling at the foot of the slope. The house looked 
over to ranges of rounded hills, and down slopes pine- 
clad, to the road that was cut through a sort of gorge, 
and across that road up over gorse and broom, on to 
the fragrant woods in their wholesome beauty. 

It was on this upland that, several years ago, good 
Father Lesley, who had come from his heavy slum-work 
to take the rest absolutely enjoined upon him on peril 
of its becoming obligatory instead of needful, had stood 
after the climb which had made him pant for breath 
for some minutes. It was here that he had knelt and 
asked the prayers of the Lady of the Goodly Dowry 
that one day, in His mercy, her Son would give to his 
poor men and women some share in this light and 
fairness and health, if only for a little interval between 
the time of life in the slums, and life in the slums : 
that life which has come out of the wrong social con- 
ditions that grew up after the mother of true social 
conditions, even the Church of God, had been thrown 
down and robbed, and flung bleeding from her wounds, 
upon the breast of exiledom. 

He rose from his knees, and with that imagination 
which often is born of faith itself, and sometimes 
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almost seems one with it, looked east of him, and saw 
happy homes of workers glad in their work, at beauti- 
ful industries of linen-weaving and lace-making, 
down in that village with its clean, clear liver, and its 
gardens and its meadow-lands : he saw faces bright and 
young, which he knew too well as worn and old ; he 
saw all the detail which he was indeed too sorrowfully 
familiar with in all its ugliness and sordidness, changed 
and transfigured. He heard the shouts of little chil- 
dren at their play, unmingled with the blasphemies 
which he had so often heard from baby lips that knew 
not what they said ; whose shrill sweet voices, close on 
the outstretched hands, answered, Sunday after Sun- 
day, his simple questions on the Faith ; and who then 
went forth to be face to face, eye to eye, with drunken- 
ness and impurity, in foul air, and the reek of evil. He 
saw them grow up straight-backed and strong-limbed 
and clear-eyed and clean-hearted, to go out, perhaps, 
to the great world and leaven it with the leaven of 
chastity and truth. - 

There were many among his flock in the slums who 
had come from the country — country as beautiful as 
this ; or more beautiful indeed, for some of them hailed 
from within sight of the mountains of Ireland with 
their grandeur and their smile and their frown, and 
their slopes of heather above greenest pasture : they 
had come to be swamped in the great town. There 
were those among them who just needed the freedom 
and the vitalizing power of the country to be what he 
never dared hope they could be, so far away from it. 
He had recognized this very early in the days of his 
priesthood. He saw the worn, sallow Irish faces, the 
degraded physique of the little children. He realized 
with that grief of the believing which brings keener 
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pain than the despair of the outsider, how they were 
losing the Faith among those who denied it in word or 
deed, or were blankly indifferent. 

" Oh if I could only transport them to Croyde, or 
to such a place as Croyde ! give them room, room to 
breathe in, to grow in, to believe in, to love in, to be 
clean in ; clean, both body and soul ! Breezes to blow 
on them ! Sunshine to shine on them ! Little feet 
pressing pine-fragrant turf instead of hard pavements. 
Ears learning to ' love the song of the lark better than 
the cheep of the mouse !' " 

And yet he knew that unless he could bring them 
close to the sound of the Mass-bell, it were better in 
ways spiritual for them to be in town with its oppor- 
tunities for the learning of the Faith than in the country 
with no Holy Mass, no catechism, no priestly care. 
Once it had seemed possible that even in this Croyde 
neighbourhood part of his dream at least might be 
realized, in the removal of some children under loving 
Catholic care, from influences unwholesome, positively 
or negatively. A lady who was anxious to help in 
church work wished to take a large house standing 
empty not many miles off, near a common, and turn 
it into a home for orphan or deserted children, with a 
little chapel in which there might be a weekly Mass. 
But the cry arose that the Papists wanted to overrun 
the country, and the landlord refused to let. 

This landlord was Philip Egerton, who reached his 
fortieth year unmarried. He spent most of his time 
abroad, and, when he was in England, was very little 
at his country place. There was more heard of him 
in the miniature No-Popery agitation than had been 
heard for a long time. It soon died down, and the 
lady found work in helping a mission in another part 
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of the country, and went to aid other over-worked 
priests from other over-crowded places. The time for 
Croyde was not yet. 

Had Philip Egerton's marriage been a childless one, 
his father's first cousin Giles would have succeeded 
him, and people supposed that Giles or Giles's daughter 
would one day be the owner of Croyde. But against 
this there were " strong family reasons ;" these reasons 
being that, Giles's father having married a Catholic 
lady, her son had, through Eyre's most culpable 
weakness, as Philip put it, been brought up in the old 
Faith, which indeed Eyre himself had received before 
he died. The reversion was not undone by Giles's 
marriage, for he married a daughter of an old family 
in England in whose house the light of truth had never 
flickered and never burned dim. 

Therefore the elder Philip's will excluded his cousin, 
and the younger Philip's had repeated the exclusion 
when, at twenty-five, its framer found himself master 
of Croyde. In his maturity Philip married, and on 
his wedding-day, with the new will as yet unsigned, 
which, drawn up a few days before, again excluded 
Giles and all his descendants from the succession, he 
died suddenly, his death leaving his widow entirely 
unprovided for. On that morning, just before he 
started for church, Philip had destroyed his former 
will, invalidated as it would be by his marriage. 

The news that he was master of Croyde came to 
Giles one spring afternoon when he and his only child, 
Aloysia, were setting out for one of their long walks. 
Their life was a simple one ; the thought high and the 
living plain, as became Tertiaries of St. Dominic ; and 
the voluntary work they set themselves was not over- 
easy, and their recreation-time was, as recreation- 
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time should be, happy and free. Some days had 
passed since Philip's death, as there had been a 
delay in finding Giles's whereabouts, there having been 
no communication at any time between the cousins. 

What Philip Egerton's widow owed to the selfless 
tact of Aloysia and her father, as well as to their ex- 
quisite courteous charity, no one ever knew. In after- 
time Mrs. Philip Egerton did not a little to dissipate 
the prejudice against " Romanists." But Giles and 
his daughter dissipated much more of it by their own 
gracious, beautiful demeanour than even the expres- 
sion of Mrs. Egerton's feeling towards them could do. 

The unsigned will, shown to him by his cousin's 
lawyer, was carefully studied by Giles, and its pro- 
visions for Mrs. Egerton's future were carried out by 
him in the spirit of a more than generous interpretation. 
The will provided that, should Philip Egerton die with- 
out heirs, the property was to go ta the eldest repre- 
sentative of the younger branch of the family, the 
descendants of Thomas Egerton, brother to Philip's 
great-grandfather, on condition that he professed him- 
self a member of the Church of England as by law 
established : should he fail to do so, it was to go to the 
next of kin, under the same conditions, which, if 
unfulfilled, put the succession a step back. So on 
until the true Protestant possessor turned up. 

It was only a matter of course to Giles Egerton that, 
when he entered into possession of the estate and its 
revenues he should institute inquiries as to whether 
there were any relations of his living who needed in 
any way a helping hand, especially any of the de- 
scendants of Thomas Egerton. But repeated ad- 
vertisements brought no answers, and the inquiries 
ceased, Giles and Aloysia apparently remaining, as 
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they had been used to say of themselves, without kin 
on the Egerton side if not without kith. 

Then Father Lesley, who had been offering many a 
Mass and many a Rosary for the intention of that 
day now in the long ago, saw a better realization of 
his dream than he could have ever imagined. The 
transformation came quickly, too, and the old priest 
offered the Holy Sacrifice on the very place where 
hundreds of years ago It had suddenly ceased to be 
offered, in the chapel built at the south side of the 
house, in great part with materials belonging to that 
chapel which for many and many a day had not 
had one stone left to be seen, all that remained 
of it being covered with a great mound. But the 
mound was opened, and the old stones were set in 
place. 

" A private chapel ! Just for one family ! A priest 
from Saturday to Monday that one household may hear 
Mass, while thousands are starving for it ! Away 
with these private chaplaincies !" 

But as the chapel rose, and confirmed report went 
out that faculties would be applied for that it might 
be licensed as a parish church, Catholics came within 
fairly easy distances to find sites for building, and 
various well-buiit houses arose ; and the cottage 
industries drew many or saved many from over- 
crowded courts, and led them to the sweetness and 
cleanness of the country. Father Lesley well knew 
how people had come from country districts to better 
themselves, and instead were being swamped in great 
towns ; and he had wanted to send them back : but 
how ? It was true that, at its best, all done at Croyde 
was only as a drop compared to the mighty abundance 
of rain that was needed ; but the work was good and 
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would bring down blessing. Women and girls learned 
to spin and to weave : the shuttle was thrown up and 
down with the rapidity which, thousands of years 
before, the old patriarch had noted : the linen, fresh 
from its steeping in that clear water, grew white in 
that air and that sunshine. The women sang at their 
work : there was time for good-morning, and good- 
evening : time for thought and joy in work and out- 
side it. Later on there would be lace-making ; lace- 
making from beautiful designs ; and designers to use 
their art uncramped and uncrushed. It was a wide 
scheme, and one that involved more than was on the 
surface ; even not the mere education of taste, but the 
teaching of the preference for good things to cheap 
things, of worth to market value. And these are 
things which cannot be learned lightly ; things which, 
like all great and high things, are best learned where 
falls the shadow of the Cross. 



CHAPTER X 

RALPH COMYN 

This day on which Lois Egerton had had to accept a 
special sorrow, had come very soon after the great day 
of the blessing of the looms, and of the office from 
which the industries were to be managed ; a day glad 
all round with a gladness shared in not by the Catholics 
only but by many who had wished for something like 
this, though they had feared it was an impossibility. 
No hearts were fuller than those of Giles Egerton and 
his daughter and the old priest who first had thought 
of this and hoped and prayed and believed. 

Things were quiet now. The Bishop, who had 
stayed on for two days, had gone : the guests were 
scattered : the lawn bore traces of the festivities 
which could not be effaced quite yet : and almost all 
the flowers left were buds folded or unfolding. 

Ralph Comyn had come to Crpyde and, with 
sorrow for what he knew would be a deep pain to his 
uncle and cousin, had told them the bad news that he 
had made up his mind finally to reject the faith of 
Christendom. 

Ralph Comyn, the son of a first cousin of Aloysia's 
mother, was some years older than she, and had often 
played with her, in a sort of big brother fashion, when 
she was a little girl. He had sometimes spent part of 
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his school holidays with his cousins, and when they 
went to Croyde, in his college days, there was always a 
welcome for him. Ralph's mother had married an 
Anglican, and had consented to the boy's baptism by 
a Protestant clergyman. She died before he was old 
enough to profit by her repentance and her obtaining 
from her husband the promise that she might at least 
teach him his first prayers. Ralph's father was what 
might be described as " broad," " liberal," " latitu- 
dinarian," according to the way of looking at things, 
and his religion sat lightly upon him ; but he dis- 
liked the Church as much as it was in his easy-going 
nature to dislike anything. Yet he never made any 
objection to his son's staying with the only connections 
on his mother's side who seemed to take any interest 
in him. 

If Giles Egerton had had any hopes of his cousin's 
acceptance of the Faith, they were unfulfilled, but a 
very strong affection sprang up between them. Ralph 
worshipped, or rather attended worship, with his 
" uncle " and cousin when he was with them, and at 
Croyde he took a very true interest in all the plans, 
the execution of which meant so much to Giles and 
Aloysia. But there was no real basis to his religion, 
and that he himself knew as well as they. 

When, at twenty-three, he woke to the knowledge 
that Lois, as he best liked to call her, was more dear 
to him than any sister could be, he was puzzled and 
troubled. He had the prospect of a good diplomatic 
career before him, and there would be no pecuniary 
difficulty. But, apart from their relationship, and 
apart from the difference of their creed — if his could be 
called a creed, so vague it was, and hers so definite — 
apart even from the fact of her youth, which would, he 
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was sure, be a barrier for a considerable time to come, 
there was a something about her that seemed to 
enclose her, as it were, from the thought of marriage. 
He could not define this, and he tried to put it away, 
and sometimes he succeeded, or thought he had suc- 
ceeded. Then he almost laughed at himself for what 
he called a silly giving way to nonsense. But over and 
over again it would come, that haunting sense that her 
world was not his ; that with all that exquisite sym- 
pathy which he knew well enough brought to her ear 
the troubles of lovers as of others and their joys too, 
there could be for her none of this sorrow as none of 
this joy. He had heard stories of young maidens 
for whom there was no marriage nor giving in marriage, 
because they knew of another spousehead that bound 
them in bonds all holy and never to be broken ; stories 
mostly in connection with the history of art ; stories 
that seemed to him like tales of Faerie, or of an older 
world ; but he did not realize how these bonds have 
bound, and are binding, and will yet bind, myriads 
upon myriads of faithful souls, men and women, youths 
and maidens. He kept silence for a time, but his 
great love grew greater, all the greater for the pas- 
sionate reverence it bore, and -he persuaded himself, 
even against what was growing into a kind of instinct, 
that it was the wonderful atmosphere of purity which 
she exhaled which made him fear and hesitate. And 
so, at the end of the first visit he paid to them at 
Croyde, he told his uncle, as he had always called him, 
that he loved Lois. He saw, in the kindly, grieved 
look on Giles Egerton's face, that the matter was 
hopeless ; but he went blindly, blunderingly on. 

" Not now, uncle, not now. She is too young ; I 
know that : but let me have some hope. Her faith 
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shall never be interfered with — you know I'm an 
honourable man — and, if there should be children, 
they should, I pledge my honour, all be brought up as 
Catholics. Uncle " 

Giles laid his hand on the young man's arm. " You 
must think of her as your cousin, boy, now and 
always." 

Still Ralph persisted. " Yes, uncle, I know — but 
we could have a dispensation — your Church allows 
this." 

"I am very, very sorry, Ralph. Somehow I've 
blundered : I understood the whole position so per- 
fectly myself that I assumed, unconsciously, and, I 
fear, foolishly, that others would do the same." 

" Uncle, is it because I'm a Protestant ? Much of 
a nominal one, only, I fear, and with great sympathy 
for the Old Faith, which I cannot, however, see my 
way to profess. There is too much that I feel I could 
not accept, in your Church's teaching, as well as her 
history. But is that a hopeless barrier ?" 

" Lois would, I am sure, think it so, my dear Ralph. 
In any case, she will never marry." 

" But surely — surely, she isn't going into a convent ?" 

There was a look on the young man's face which 
startled Giles, and yet woke in him something at least 
like a feeling of amusement, however slight, and how- 
ever quickly put aside. It was the revelation of the 
great gulf between the Catholic conception of life and 
service and the Protestant : for, as Egerton plainly 
saw, the look was not that of grief for the loss of a 
great hope, but rather of horror for whatever might 
be involved in " going into a convent." He took no 
outward notice of the look, which did not quickly pass, 
but said : 
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" Ralph, I should have thought you must know 
what Catholics hold as to the dedication of the whole 
being, in a special way, to the service of God. I can 
hardly see how you can have mixed so much with us 
without knowing it." 

" I suppose I did know it, uncle, but as — as a very 
far-ofl thing ; as — forgive me if I say it — a remnant of 
medievalism with which I had never happened to come 
in contact." 

" I suppose it is difficult for a non-Catholic to under- 
stand, unless, indeed, by the force of imaginative 
sympathy." 

He did not add what was in his mind to add : 
" Which is one of the forms in which the Holy Spirit 
works." 

They had always been the best of friends, Ralph 
Comyn and his " uncle "; and Ralph had met Catholics 
at Croyde, priests, laymen, ladies. He had heard free 
discussion of all kinds, sometimes mixed with what 
outsiders are apt to conceive of as irreverence, even the 
handling of sacred subjects with that entire familiarity 
with which children handle whatever belongs to the 
house of their mother. To queries which he had some- 
times made either from interest or from curiosity, he 
had always received answers frank and full. But this 
subject was one that had never come under his notice, 
and he could now see how difficult the understanding 
of it must be to him. In that moment, also, a sort of 
feeling, akin to shame, came upon him, as of having 
violated the sanctity of that inward consciousness, 
defined be it or undefined, which plays the part of a 
good angel to keep us from so many a false step, and 
from so many a hurt to the chastity of our own souls 
or the souls of others. 
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They sat together for a few minutes, hand clasped 
in hand. Giles Egerton's thoughts had gone back to 
the day when his child had been clothed with the habit 
of the Dominican Third Order, and to the day on 
which she had made her profession as a Tertiary in 
the hands of the old Father who had baptized her ; 
and afterwards had knelt and also made in his hands 
the vow of chastity, to be renewed year by year. 
There was the understanding that the trial of her 
vocation for the religious life might not come for a 
long time. This was the advice of the Father, as of 
his Superiors. Giles's own days, he believed, and the 
doctors also believed, were not likely to be very long 
drawn out, and yet there could be no certainty, for 
the growth of the internal disease might be very slow — 
" sluggish " was the word they used. It was not a 
case in which there was any likelihood of an operation 
proving successful ; and there would probably be a 
great deal of prolonged suffering which Aloysia 
would share by sympathy and alleviate by helpful 
love. 

He told Ralph this, but dwelt so little upon the 
subject of the state of his own health, that the young 
man had only the vaguest realization that he was in 
the presence of one whose feet had entered on the great 
lone path never to be retraced. The keeping of this 
in the background was of course made all the easier 
by Ralph's prime interest in Aloysia's plan of life. 
The conception of the dedicated life he could only re- 
ceive, as it were, in the concrete of her choice ; not in 
the abstract of the marriage holier even than the 
mystery which shadows forth the union of the Lord 
with His Church, just because it is the union itself, 
and the substance is in truth greater than the shadow. 
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" The sage and serious doctrine of virginity," as 
Milton has named his nearest approach to the Catholic 
doctrine, belongs to the Church who thinks nothing 
too exquisite to lay at the feet of her Lord. To the 
non-Catholic mind the subject presents itself in various 
false lights. " It is a crushing of nature : and so a 
rebellion against God. For God meant people to live 
in the world, and to pray, not to be taken out of it, 
but to b^ kept from the evil." " It is a sheer waste 
of the good gifts God meant to be used." " Married 
life is God's ordinance, as well as the natural life for 
all." " The highest function of a woman is the bearing 
of a child." To which last assertion the corollary is 
that a woman who has missed the bearing of children 
has failed in life : hence, while the Church has glorified 
virginity, the non-Catholic world has pelted its own 
creation, the old maid, with reproach and ridicule. 

And again, if some among Protestants approve of 
communities for work, social and religious, under 
certain rules and with certain observances, there is 
still apparent a wearing of the rue with a difference : 
apart even from the unwillingness to admit the glory 
of youth to the glory of dedication, the feeling that 
women ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
world before they think of renouncing it, and must 
be of an age " ripe " enough for the " life of sacrifice "; 
apart even from the Protestant feeling which keeps 
uppermost the sacrificial side, and dwells rather on 
what is renounced than on what is gained. Even in 
face of the revival of interest in the religious life which 
has marked a section of the Established English Church, 
and greatly dignified it, there is yet the dread of any 
dwelling on the thought of the spousehead into which 
our nuns enter : the jfteavenly Bridegroom must not 
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be thought of. "There is danger of hysteria, and 
ugliness of that kind." 

Perhaps as good an illustration as we can find of 
the Protestant incapacity for understanding the 
Catholic doctrine of virginity is in that part of Tenny- 
son's beautiful Holy Grail in which he describes the 
nun* to whom the Vision of the Sacred Cup was vouch- 
safed. It is perfectly safe to say that to a Catholic 
treating the subject the nun would have been the 
chooser of the Divine Bridegroom ; but Tennyson, 
while as a poet he felt the beauty of the dedicated 
life in religion, as a Protestant must needs put in that 
lamentable description of non-choice : 

"... If ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 
A holy maid ; tho % never maiden glow'a\ 
But that was in her earlier maidenhood, 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which being rudely blunted, glanc'd and shot 
Only to holy things." 

With Lois Egerton the flame was unblunted : it 
was no glancing, no shooting to holy things of the 
sacred glory's rutilance. Her heart had gone out to 
the Bridegroom, and she would obey His call, came 
that call early or came it late. 

After Ralph's almost inaudible "Thank you," at 
the hearing of what Egerton had told him, he said : 
" Had I better not come here again, uncle ? — at 
least for a time ?" 

" Why not, boy ? that is, why not, if it does not 
give you pain ? You love your uncle and cousin, and 
they love you : and it is far better for our Lois that no 
shadow of a guess at— this — should ever reach her." 

* In Malory, Sir Percivale's sister is not a nun. 
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Giles Egerton went on : " And, Ralph, may I say 
what I have often wanted to say ?" 

" Of course !" 

" Will you not think of your position — as a bap- 
tized person — which pledges you to something ? Will 
you not, for your own sake, and for the sake of those 
whose environment you are daily helping to make — 
those you come into contact with, and all they come 
into contact with — think, with God and your own 
soul, whether you ought not to take up some definite 
position ? It may not be the Catholic one ; we will 
pray that it may ; but don't go about caring for none 
of these things except in a vague, poetical way. I 
have not, since you grew up, taken advantage of our 
relationship and our friendship to plead with you for 
this, but you have been greatly in my thought and in 
my mind ; and I have prayed and hoped that one day 
you would see your way to the Faith — the one Faith 
of the one Church." 

" Do you think, uncle, that there is no way to truth 
except through the Catholic Church ?" 

" I think that God has many ways of dealing with 
souls that honestly seek Him ; I mean by ' honestly/ 
in willingness to find Him in His way, not their own. 
Millions have lived up to what they believed to be 
true ; millions outside the Fold, not by any fault of 
theirs, and who dare call them outsiders to God's 
love, to God's justice ? But the revelation of God 
which He has chosen to give He has chosen to give in 
and through the Church, and no light can be like theirs 
who take it from her hands." 

" Uncle, isn't it better to be a good Protestant, or, 
say, a good Agnostic, than a bad Catholic ?" 

" Even a bad Catholic, Ralph, has a tremendous pull 
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over a good Protestant, just because he knows, and he 
can seek mercy and find it. m Of course, his responsi- 
bility is infinitely greater, and the judgement on him a 
very different one. To a Protestant the terribly hard 
thing is to put himself into the posture of humility. 
The knees of his heart are not easily bent ; they are 
stiff with the stiffness of generations of private judge- 
ment. As to a good Agnostic, I can hardly tell what 
that means. It ought to mean one faithful to no- 
knowledge ; one contented to walk in the dark " 

" Not necessarily contented, uncle. He may have 
to do it." 

" It is a state of mind I should find it difficult to 
conceive of, a state not outside God's mercy — no 
earthly state can be that — but God forbid it should 
come to you. Yet, Ralph, if one I love should one 
day go down even to that valley pf the shadow of 
death, which is Atheism, to be a prisoner in its horrible 
gorge, my love would be his still ; and, if mine, a for- 
tiori that love which the strongest, purest, truest, 
deepest, highest human affection can but faintly 
shadow forth." 



CHAPTER XI 

TOUT BIEN OU *UEN 

From that day forward Ralph set himself diligently 
to look into his position. A great awakening came to 
him, and a great tempest arose in his soul. He had 
often recognized the impossibility of a logical stand- 
point in the Anglicanism he had been accustomed to ; 
but, like large numbers of English people, he had been 
content not to look too closely into things which had 
been matters of ordinary acceptance. It did not seem 
to him necessary to make up his mind as to the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of compromise which is known as the 
Church of England, he being, and intending to remain, 
a layman. His indecision had sat lightly upon him. 
With the extreme section of High Churchmen he had 
had only the sympathy that comes of culture : they 
had better taste than the others : they were promoting 
a form of worship more decent and more beautiful. 
But he had seen and inwardly laughed at the curious 
eclecticism which they had, in common with other 
parties in the Establishment, eclecticism springing 
from the exercise of the private judgement which in 
theory they condemned, yet to which they gave the 
truest approval possible, that of practice, either as 
individuals or as members of some little group, one of 
many little groups of various shades of opinion; in 
their own view, at various stages of advance. Yet how 
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could the position of each group be described as one 
stage of progress ? How could those be stages which 
all were not bound to reach ? And how much more 
vividly did all this come before him when he had once 
set himself to see and to examine group differing from 
group ; members, or nominal members of one group 
differing from one another ; some looking to the early 
Church of the West ; others to the primitive Church of 
East and West alike ; some to the English pre-Refor- 
mation " use " ; a few even committing themselves to 
the theory that all had been right up to the end of the 
sixth century ; all after that needing the besom of 
reform. Ralph amused himself with what he called a 
new reading of a certain declaration recorded in Holy 
Scripture : " Lo, I am with you, even to the end of the 
sixth century !" The absurdity was so delightfully 
patent. But much sorrow and sadness of spirit was 
coming upon him, and the smile was not all of mirth ; 
for with deepening earnestness came deepening cer- 
tainty of a breach with his old life and what it held. He 
saw certain clerics pressed upon with all the weight of 
Anglican " authority," because of certain " unauthor- 
ized " practices ; he saw others counted as great lights 
of the Anglican Church, none the less because they de- 
nied, by implication at least, some cardinal doctrine 
embodied in the simplest Creed of Christendom. He 
thought of the many sects, large and small, whose 
numbers were perpetually increasing ; he thought, with 
a smile, how the old sectary was said to have described 
his position, as that of belonging not to the split, but 
to the split that had splitted from the split ; and 
Ralph saw clearly enough that the great Anglican split 
from the Church Catholic and Roman had been the 
mother of all the heresies and schisms from which, 
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with unconscious irony, the Established Church of 
England prays, in her adaptation of the Litanies of 
the Church, " Good Lord, deliver us." To Ralph 
Comyn eclecticism was sheer nonsense, and at last he 
came to the conclusion that there was no logical stand- 
point between the acceptance of the Christian Faith 
handed down through generation after generation by 
the Catholic Church, and the denial of any revelation 
beyond the " natural." But, supposing the Catholic 
Church to have received a deposit of doctrine, of which 
she assuredly had lost nothing, assuredly also, in his 
opinion, had she added thereto, and absolutely without 
authority ; and to his mind the fact, as he held it, of 
such additon militated strongly against the belief in 
any original revelation to her and through her. And 
how could that body be the channel of revelation, 
which had trampled upon freedom, denied the most 
sacred rights of men, corrupted whatever she could, 
fostered a degraded superstition, and, in the persons of 
her highest in position, reached the greatest depth of 
her unfaithfulness — a depth of unfaithfulness and 
scandal which her children must ever deplore, as her 
terrible wounding in the house of those who loved her, 
and yet one of the most irrefutable evidences of her 
Divine mission ; for how, if not divinely chosen and sent 
forth, could she have overlived all this ? Much more, 
too, was in Ralph's thought which cannot here be 
detailed. It is familiar enough to the aliens from the 
great august creation of God who has, like her Maker, 
walked upon the Way of Sorrows. Upon her back the 
smiters have smitten ; the archers have sorely wounded 
her ; the children nourished at her breast have made 
her to weep and to bleed. But never has the Holy 
Ghost forsaken her. In all her times He has been with 
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her, has quickened her life and fed, and will feed for 
evermore. For she is no mere monument of antiquity, 
no mere wonderful recorder of a great past gone for 
ever : her eyes look before and after : she is the living 
one, the saving one, and against her the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail. 

Ralph Comyn wrecked his belief in her on those 
human limitations which are indeed proofs positive of 
her divinity, who has God's gift of power and of bring- 
ing to remembrance and interpretation. 

To him there seemed nothing between " I believe " 
in the full sense, and " I know not." He was sure that 
" I believe," with all its tremendous implications, was 
not for him : and so he turned his back and said, " I 
know not," and then, " I deny." 

Ralph came to see his uncle and Aloysia, and told 
them his decision. He said, " There was no choice for 
me. I cannot accept a compromise, and I cannot 
believe in the Church you love, though I recognize 
her as the Church of millions of beautiful souls. I 
must therefore stand outside." 

Is there any grief like the grief of the lovers of souls, 
those who realize somewhat of the meaning of that 
separation from God which is the very heart of Hell 
itself ? 

Ralph could not bear to look at Aloysia ; he turned 
to his uncle and said, " Say one word to me, dear uncle, 
dear friend. You know I have done what I have done 
honestly." 

" I know it ; and I can understand that, as you 
cannot accept the Faith, you feel bound to reject the 
mutilated form of it which so many profess." 

" You think with me that my present position is 
better than any form of Protestantism ?" 
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" No, I certainly do not think it is better in itself ; 
because Protestants, broadly speaking, accept, or are 
supposed to accept, under whatsoever limitations, the 
doctrine of the Incarnation and the Redemption of the 
world. You smile at my saying, ' or are supposed to 
accept/ We cannot go into that now. But I think 
you see what I mean. And again, many Protestants 
have a very strong belief in sacramental grace. As a 
matter of course, it seems to me that crumbs even, 
much more a half-loaf, are better than no bread." 

" You say you do not think it * better in itself ' ?" 

" I mean to imply that perhaps it may be better — 
as a phase — for you. For I think — no, I am sure — 
that you love truth, and that, however wrong a decision 
you may make — forgive the plain speaking — you will 
always be honest in making it." 

" As a phase " annoyed Ralph. We want our con- 
victions to be thought eternal. 

" I have not decided hastily, uncle. I have given a 
good deal of time — a great deal of time — to the subject. 
I think it is not a mere phase — I am not one of those 
who lightly change." 

" I did not mean to hurt you, boy. But, after all, 
what is time ? The moment we see, we see. One 
man may have spent long in searching for a star : 
another may look up and at once it may meet his eye. 
One day the gift of faith may come to you, and 
then " 

" You will see," said Aloysia. " We will pray for 
you. You may not think that of any use, but we will 
never cease." 

" I shall love to think you pray for me, Lois — and 
uncle, too." 

If anyone had asked Ralph his opinion as to the value 
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of prayer, he would probably have said : " It has none 
whatever, except, perhaps, subjectively." 

Yet he was glad when he knew that those prayers 
would go up for him. So inconsequent are we — 
" infants crying in the night " — infants who turn from 
the Great Mother, and moan in the dark when they 
cannot feel her breast. 

Then Ralph said good-bye. He read Aloysia's face, 
and saw the grief of a soul that is one with the Great 
Lover and is lover of all souls in Him ; saw, too, the 
tender personal affection for him who had been her big 
playmate, her friend ; one for whom she had prayed 
many prayers, and made many offerings, and given 
precious things only known of by the Accepter of 
them. 

" Good-bye, good-bye, then. Yes, it has to be good- 
bye, because I may never see you again; you may 
never want to see me again. I am in earnest now. I 
seem to have come awake, and to have shaken off the 
miserable thing in religion which answers to dilettantism 
in art. And I may have to make my work destructive. 
I think I shall have to make it destructive. I think — 
no, I am sure I shall have to try to break down idols, 
even those before which men and women like you are 
kneeling every day." 

Lois did not move, though a shudder swept over her 
soul. The sorrow on her face had no trace of hopeless- 
ness — the face that bore the impress of the hearing of 
the words, Veni, sponsa Mea. 

u I am very, very sorry, Ralph — I am more than 
sorry, dearest cousin. But I believe — I am sure — that 
you will one day kneel at the pierced Feet. One day 
you will come to the Mother of us all." 

Then he went away. 
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This, then, was Lois Egerton's grief. 

The grief was not as of one who sorrows hope- 
lessly, "lam sure ! I am sure !" Yet tears fell on 
the Feet, as she kissed the crucifix ; and tears fell as 
she knelt and bowed her head on the robe's hem of the 
Mother — the Mother whose eyes were full of the sorrow 
of the world and of each of her children therein— full 
of sorrow, but full of comfort, too. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ERIN, GOOD-BYE 

Lois Moore wrote, and wrote, and wrote. And one 
day she wrote a poem which she was pleased with 
beyond all that she had hitherto done, and sent it to 
Mr. Ross. But it came back, and not in proof. There 
was a gravely kind note with it. He was afraid, he said, 
that she was writing too fast and too much. This 
was a remarkable poem in some ways. The gold was 
there, but the waggon carrying the precious metal 
jolted. In other words, her thought was better than 
her form. It was a fault on the right side, but still a 
fault, for you could not have poetry without form. 
Would she go over this, and let him see it again if she 
cared to do so ? And would she again consider his 
suggestion as to a short prose story, some twenty pages 
long, which he would be truly pleased to be able to 
accept ? 

Lois sat down and wrote a story. She made a 
sort of audacious imaginative plunge into a world of 
which she knew nothing, and wrote a story of the kind 
that foolish people call clever ; of the kind that young 
people write because they are ignorant of the things 
they touch upon ; absolutely of the kind that blasi folk 
— and worse — condemn them for writing as being too 
knowledgeable ; in fact, of the kind that she would not 
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have written a year ago, nor shown to Uncle James if 
he were sitting in the flesh beside her, as twelve months 
since he had so often sat, though she could not, indeed, 
have told herself why. 

It was well for Lois that the story fell into these 
kind, experienced hands, and well for her that the 
friend so far off could give her in tender courtesy a 
glimpse of the truth ; could condemn the tone of the 
story and yet respect the virgin heart that beat under 
an unseemly guise — how unseemly Lois never knew. 
There were hot tears shed, and then the manuscript 
was destroyed. 

One day, after much thinking, Lois wrote this : 

" Dear Mr. Ross, 

" You have been so very kind to one who is 
only a stranger to you, especially in saving me from 
publishing what you tell me I should one day be 
sorry for having allowed anyone to print, that I am 
going to be bo|d enough to ask you to help me in 
another way. Could you tell me of any work I could 
do in England ? It is evidently best that I should not 
write much at present. I think I could be a com- 
panion to a lady who wanted some one to read to her 
and do things for her ; and I can play accompaniments 
and sing a little. I would take pains to do whatever 
was wanted. I wish very much to see something 
of a larger world than I can see here ; and also, 
though I have very kind friends, it is important to 
me to be independent. I ought to have put this 
first, because I do want to make a living now, and 
of course I could wait before seeing people and 
things. But it would be nice if I could combine the 
two. I hope you will not mind my asking you 
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this. It will mean a great deal to me if you can 
help me. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Lois Moore." 

The letter was read, and handed on to Mrs. Ross. 
" Oh, your little wild Irish girl ! My dear, does she 
think you keep a registry office ? Really the applica- 
tions you get would fill a volume of Punch for absur- 
dity." 

" But I don't see anything absurd in Miss Moore's 
letter." 

" Why should she have found out that ridiculously 
soft old heart of yours ?" 

" Well ! well ! Can we find her something ?" 

" My dear, every country girl thinks a companion- 
ship would be charming. She little knows what the 
general run of women who want companions are like ! 
Old ladies with chronic disease in their tempers — 
people who can't get on with their own kin, and who 
bully the unfortunates who come to them for maids' 
wages or less. I don't believe your wild Irish girl 
would stand bullying either !" 

" Marion ! Suppose you ask her to come to us, and 
meet our friends, and try to find something suitable ? 
We can see what sort of education she has had, and 
whether she could be trained for some good teaching 
post." 

Some discussion, some objection, and then, as usual, 
Mr. Ross had his own way. The invitation was duly 
sent, duly accepted, and a fortnight later Lois had 
left the country in which she was never again to make 
her home. 

The old doctor had made a mistake. Mr. Gray 
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had written to Mrs. Moore, and she had sent her step- 
daughter fifty pounds. She had married again, and 
was the mother of a son, but she had retained her 
name. The gift was not an ungenerous one, but it 
was enclosed in a note so blunt that the Lees had had 
hard work to dissuade Lois from returning it. " For 
this occasion only," was one phrase which hurt her, 

" As if I had asked her ! Oh, how horrid of Mr. Gray 
to write. He ought to have asked me, and I should 
never, never have consented." 

" Keep it, my dear," said Miss Susie ; " she meant 
it kindly, though she didn't word her letter very 
prettily. It will be very useful to you. There's an 
old proverb which my grandmother used to be fond of 
quoting, to the effect that many a crooked loaf makes 
a straight inside. And though Mrs. Moore has cut the 
loaf very crooked for you, still, my dear child, it is 
a loaf, and a good big one, and it won't do you any 
harm in the long run." 

So the gift was accepted, the thought of her inde- 
pendence weighing most with Lois. She insisted on 
placing the money in Miss Lee's hands. " You may 
give me whatever is left, when I go away, after de- 
ducting what is fair for my keep." The old lady 
smiled. But, needless to say, the sum was intact 
when Lois decided to go to England. 

" My dear, you have been my companion — our 
companion — and the doctor wouldn't hear of my 
taking it, even if I wished, which I certainly don't. 
No, no, you mustn't be a proud girlie. God bless 
you, and send you success !" 

A big hole was made in the money for Lois's equip* 
ment. Miss Lee insisted on her getting things such 
as she had never possessed before ; among them a 
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very nice travelling trunk, initialled, with good leather 
straps for trunk, rug, and umbrella. 

" It would be more in keeping to go out of Ireland 
with a rope round the trunk, you know, Lois/' said 
the old lady, " at least it's proper to think so." 

Not so much was spent on dress as if mourning were 
not still Lois's wear. But she must have one nice 
frock, and she must have various garments which 
Miss Lee ticked off the names of on her fingers, making 
Lois wonder if she had hitherto seemed painfully 
shabby in her old friend's eyes. She had some money 
to take with her, and a little savings-bank account, for 
Miss Lee had said, in reply to Lois's request that she 
would be her banker, " No, I won't, Lois, because it'll 
be nicer for you to be able to get the money whenever 
you want it, without being bothered to ask me. Only 
you'll be careful, won't you, and you won't give it 
away, and above all you won't lend it, will you ?" 
Lois laughed a laugh that broke, as she gave the last 
good-bye kiss. 

The doctor took her to Dublin, bought her ticket for 
her, and saw her off. 

Her country's blue mountains smiled on her in 
the sunshine as she steamed out of Kingstown Harbour, 
away eastward towards the Welsh coast which she 
had seen in the distance when, as a child, she had been 
taken to the seaside. When it snowed over there, it 
was because the Welshmen were plucking their geese, 
and the snow was the white feathers. But she had 
never seen that snow. 



CHAPTER XIII 

INTRODUCED BY ROSS AND ROSS 

It was a journey uneventful enough, and brought to 
its close by the kind welcome given at the door- 
steps by Mrs. Ross to the young stranger whom her 
husband had met at the station. As Mr. Ross drove 
home beside Lois, he had time to confirm himself in 
the assurance, which a moment's glance at her at the 
station had given him, that his wife would think her 
" quite presentable." He had recognized her at once, 
for he had seen a very bad photograph of this his 
" contributor " to the Magazine. He felt an innocent 
pride in the appearance of the graceful girl whom he 
commended to the kindness of his wife, a kindness 
differing from his own, but kindness still. They all — 
that is, the family, and its friends whom Lois saw 
during her visit to the Rosses' house — agreed that she 
was very nice indeed ; they also agreed that she was 
" not in the least like an English girl/' though they 
could not have formulated the difference which they 
felt, a difference which they had made up their minds 
to feel. It was perhaps a little disappointing when 
once she had undone a piece of sewing for Mrs. Ross, 
to find that she did not throw the threads on the 
carpet, as a friend of Mrs. Ross who had been in Ireland 
had assured her that Irish ladies always did. But 
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there were other things to notice. An Irish girl is 
less outwardly reserved than an English girl, and it is 
difficult for most people to understand that under the 
surface-freedom and airy lightness the reserve may be 
a far deeper one than where there is constraint, if not 
a certain stiffness. 

Mrs. Ross, feeling herself responsible for Lois, 
occasionally " took her in hand," notably as to certain 
idioms and pronunciations which might have " inter- 
fered with her success." Lois, later on, for instance, 
spoke of her dress as having been rather " tossed " 
during her journey ; and Mrs. Ross said gently, " We 
say ' tumbled.' " She was begged to say " Yes " 
and " No," instead of replying with a little sentence, 
such as " I do," or " I have not." 

But a learned professor one evening, discoursing on 
some subject akin to this, went on to say it was in- 
teresting to notice that certain languages such as 
Latin and Irish had no direct affirmative or negative. 
The French language had to construct its own Oui 
and Non — and here he touched on the question 
involved in Langue d'oil and Langue d'oc. So in 
Scripture, he said, Christ's reply was not " Yes," but 
" Thou hast said, " " Thou sayest it." 

Lois listened carefully, and quoted to Mrs. Ross 
next day ; but that lady only said, " My dear, that's 
all very well for professors, but if you go about speak- 
ing differently from English people — well, it will be 
a pity." Lois laughed good-humouredly and said, 
" I must try to learn, but I don't see why all people 
should speak alike." Mrs. Ross's mental reply was, 
" People who have to earn their bread can't afford to 
indulge in provincialisms or peculiarities," but she 
left it unmade to the ear. 
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The more than awful rebuke which Mrs. Ross 
occasionally administered, a rebuke which, in after- 
years, Lois could heartily laugh at, but which at this 
time was weighted with all the terrible suggestion of 
the mysterious unutterability of the horrors of solecism, 
was, " That is unusual, my dear." 

But if Mrs. Ross tried to polish the little Irish 
diamond — which process she, however unconsciously, 
let alone when Mr. Ross was at home in the evenings, 
and on Saturday afternoons and Sundays — it must 
not be supposed that she was anything but courteous 
and kind. It was her way to wish to improve people, 
or to attempt to do so ; and many might have tried 
the improving process in a less kindly fashion. 

Lois met people whose names were familiar to her, 
and she heard talk of a kind that was not familiar. 
One thing that struck her was that the people she was 
meeting now, always, when speaking of Our Lord, 
used the title of " Christ." It was a little thing per- 
haps, but it was one " point of difference." But 
the whole tone of discussion was different, and she was 
unprepared for it. 

Mr. Ross used now and then to have little talks 
with her, and she spoke more freely to him than to 
anyone. There was question in her grave eyes, as 
well as on her tongue. 

M Yes, my dear Miss Moore," he said once, at an 
evening gathering, " I suppose it must be a shock to 
you, who have lived, not only in a clerical atmosphere, 
but in the clerical atmosphere of an Irish rectory, to 
hear these things. You see, the currents of modern 
thought are getting very, very strong, and though there 
have^been, and are still, such continuous efforts to 
dam the river up, the force of the flood that will come, 
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is coming fast, will be tremendous. It may even 
sweep away more than ought to go." He said this 
last sentence as if half to himself. Lois looked at him 
with startled eyes. 

n Oh, Mr. Ross, do you mean that people are going 
to cease from being Christians ? That seems too 
dreadful to think of." 

" I think that the Zeitgeist — the Spirit of the Age — 
is that of destruction of whatever is not founded on the 
enduring foundation of man's noblest gift, Reason ; 
but I believe this will be succeeded by a noble con- 
structiveness which will be firmly and broadly based. 
I trust we shall have by and by a truer and better 
form of religion than we have ever had, a religion that, 
while rejecting all that is base, and retaining all that 
is noble, will gather in those great and pure minds 
who are now repelled by what they see to be worldli- 
ness and superstition, and enrich itself with all that 
they have it in their power to give." 

" Do you mean that these great men want to give 
us a new religion ?" said Lois, in a hushed voice. 

" I think they will teach us to understand something 
of what religion is — an infinitely bigger thing than you 
or I, or they even, can understand." 

" You don't think, you can't think, that people will 
cease to believe in Our Lord ?" 

" I think that the Central Figure of the religion of 
the West, the figure of Christ, will be seen in its full 
majesty and beauty, when the cerements are torn 
away which ages of superstition and idolatry have 
wrapt round it. Ah, Miss Moore, God is greater than 
the God we have set up in our minds, as surely as He 
-is greater than the God Rome has set up on her altars. 
But perhaps I am wrong to speak thus to you. Keep 
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your simple faith, my dear child, if you can, and at any 
rate do your duty. That is the main thing. It 
doesn't really matter what any one of us believes, if 
he does his duty." 

" Even if he is a Roman Catholic, Mr. Ross ?" 

" You are laughing at me, Miss Moore, because you 
guess that I am, as I frankly acknowledge myself to 
be, deeply prejudiced against that religion. Yet — it 
is the only absolutely logical one." Here Mr. Ross 
stopped rather abruptly, for two men who had been 
talking at some little distance, came nearer, and sat 
down close by. They had moved without stopping 
their talk, and both Lois and Mr. Ross could hear as 
clearly as the gentleman to whom the words were 
addressed. " You, Mr. Comyn, believe in certain 
great dead teachers ; Christians believe in Jesus, the 
living God. We shall see which belief will in the long 
run be found to work best." 

" We are getting too theological," said Mr. Ross. 
" Come with me, and let me introduce you to Lady 
Keith. She knows Ireland, and will like to meet an 
Irish lady." 

They passed the two gentlemen, and the one ad- 
dressed as Mr. Comyn looked up, giving something 
like a start as Lois went by on Mr. Ross's arm. 

" Do you know that young lady ?" asked his friend. 

" No, but she has a curious likeness to some one I 
know. Who is she ?" 

" Miss Moore, the Irish girl Ross has got hold of : 
his latest phoenix. He says her work is 
enrapture us all by and by — or he would say 
were not learning a little caution." 

"Oh I" said Comyn. But he looked after Lois 
Moore. He was introduced to her later on in the 
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evening, and a few words were exchanged between 
them. He was disappointed in her. He laughed at 
himself for feeling this disappointment, and scarcely 
would allow to himself its reason — that the brows 
were the brows of Aloysia Egerton, while the lips were 
the lips of a stranger. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AN ASSISTANT TEACHER 

Mrs. Ross was beginning to get a little anxious about 
" settling " Lois before the time for the holiday 
flitting drew too near. She and her husband talked 
her over with friends of good counsel, and at last it 
was arranged that she was to go to a girls' school at 
some distance from London, where, as they told her, 
she would have the means of being trained so as by 
and by to command a larger salary than she could 
hope to gain at present, and might help in the teaching 
of the less advanced pupils, and walk out with the 
elder girls. She was to have lessons "in certain 
branches in which she was rather deficient," as Miss 
Primrose put it ; or, as Miss Ella said, " in subjects 
that she had perhaps found less attractive than 
others." They meant the same thing, but it sounded 
two different things ; for the art of putting things is 
surely one of the most delightful arts of social life. 

This engagement was not by any means what Lois 
had wished for ; but the question of income had had 
to be considered, and the Primroses would give her a 
salary large enough to cover all necessary expenses 
outside of the board and lodging which she would 
have in their house. She had too much sense not to 
see that the idea of supporting herself by her pen was 
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out of the question for probably a long time to come ; 
but somehow she shrank from the thought of living in 
a school. Mr. Ross told her he had heard of the 
Primroses as liberal-minded and cultured women ; and 
she was naturally restrained from raising objections to 
the Rosses' plan for her by the dread lest they might 
have any occasion to think of her as an anxiety or 
a burden. She had a week with the sisters before their 
school quarter (the day of terms was not as yet) 
began. She had some pleasant talk with Miss Ella, 
who was interested in her writing, and said that some 
day she must read some of it to her. But there was 
an atmosphere of getting ready for the quarter's 
work which Lois felt very strongly. Both the sisters 
said they hoped she would find time to write some 
more of her beautiful poetry. They had seen one or 
two poems of hers in Ross's Magazine. However, 
Springton House was not the place for Lois to write 
poetry, as she had suspected from the first. 

She worked hard at whatever was put before her 
to prepare or do — and this took far more effort than if 
she had been trained for it — and at private study. 
She had realized in full that, if ever she were to write 
just what she wanted to say, not what others wanted 
her to write, she must have the power of making her 
living. She objected to Aurora Leigh's multitudinous 
scribblings in order to make money, before she could 
sphere immortal verse. She had not needed Mr. Ross's 
kindly half-chaff, whole-earnest, " You mustn't attempt 
any shilling shockers, you know — never, never, never !" 
which had brought the vivid red to her cheek. Then 
he had said, " You know how you have told us your 
uncle said to you that you were not only to write well, 
but * in laudable things.' " 
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She worked on quietly, and sadly, too, in some ways, 
for the new world was so much less fair than it had 
been in dreams, and she missed the old life. She 
hated the formal walks. "Of course one can't go 
hop-skip through a town," but the " crocodile " walk, 
as she called it, tried her far beyond things more 
serious. And it was but a little thing, yet when she 
had gone singing through a passage, and Miss Prim- 
rose had opened a door, and looked out with pain 
decorous, and later on told her in deeply serious tones, 
that Mr. Swinford had been giving a Bible class in 
that room, Lois felt a sense of weight upon her that she 
called herself foolish for feeling, and yet felt and could 
not but feel. 

When the Rosses saw her again, they found her 
older and less elastic. " Settling down nicely," said 
Mrs. Ross ; but Mr. Ross said nothing. He thought 
there was about her a certain purposeful strength 
which the old publisher was glad of — but that tired 
look, that half-wistful, half-sorrowful expression about 
her mouth ! 

" I wish we could have helped trying to turn a poet 
into a school-marm," he said to his wife. 

" Oh, my dear Duncan, it will be all right. We want 
proper teachers badly, and the girl can't live on 
poetry. Anyhow, we couldn't have helped it. One 
has to be practical, and if a poet has no money, she 
must pay the penalty, poor thing." 

Lois hated her life. Plainly that was how it was. 
Sometimes, now and then, she beat her wings hard 
against the bars of — the schoolroom. One day just 
like another ! Well, was it not so very often at the 
Rectory ? Yes, but there it need not have been, 
whereas here it must be. Up at a certain time, unless 
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you were ill ; breakfast to make ; the crocodile to take 
out for a walk and bring home again ; the preparing 
of the younger ones for those beautiful and careful 
lessons of Miss Ella's, which it was her occasional 
and much-cared-for privilege to hear ; lessons which 
helped her more than she knew, but which she rarely, 
very rarely, enjoyed ; the long, dreary tables at meal- 
times, with girls all down each side, and a teacher 
at each end ; the passing of the bread-and-butter from 
girl to girl, and the passing of the bread and the butter 
(asked for by a girl with a peculiar strong voice) to 
the teachers, she being one ; the superintendence of 
practising ; the going to put out the lights, the feeling 
that it might be " unusual " to allow the girls to kiss 
her, as some of them were at first inclined to do ; the 
silence and loneliness of the empty class-room, where 
she studied in the evenings, brightened when Miss 
Ella came in now and then to ask if she could give her 
a little help, and to give it so easily, so sweetly — Miss 
Ella, who, Lois thought, knew everything that a 
teacher ought to know. Now and then she availed 
herself of Miss Primrose's invitation to her, in common 
with the other resident teachers, to come to her sitting- 
room for a chat after nine. But every one had needle- 
work and it was dull, Lois thought. They were all too 
tired for anything more than chit-chat, after their 
long day's work — and Fraulein — who was, by Miss 
Primrose's wish, always called Frawlein — sometimes 
fell asleep in the cosy little chair which was always 
by tacit consent left for her. 

Lois had much, very much to learn. She did not 
understand these good women and their ways; only 
rarely she and they really touched one another at some 
point. But Lois had true understanding of what was 
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the mainspring of their lives, even devotion to a very 
high ideal of duty, and a passion for service which 
found vent in many ways ; that perpetual bit of work 
in Miss Primrose's hands, when she was not teaching, 
was a part of it. She could not be idle. She must do 
something. It fidgeted Lois ; and sometimes fidgeted 
others. 

And they knew what Lois had been taught, though 
it was to take a long time for the lesson to sink down 
into her soul, even that it is, and must always be, what 
we are that is of importance, and that what we do is 
important only as it comes out of this. In the Parable 
of the Talents, the servant indeed has done well ; he 
has used his gifts aright, and by that use increased 
their value. But what is his lord's commendation ? 
Is it not that he is good and faithful ? And so, be- 
cause he has been faithful in a few things, he is placed 
over many things, and enters into the joy of his Lord. 
The gain of the talents was only the outward thing ; 
but the priceless treasure was the servant's faithfulness, 
and to this, not to its external manifestation, the re- 
ward was given, even the entrance into the joy of his 
Lord. 

Lois had many bits of fascinating lore, which had 
clung to her after much reading, however irregular in 
kind and substance, and much talk with Uncle James. 
The girls found this out, and whoever walked beside 
her during the morning walk would sometimes say, 
"Tell me something pretty, Miss Moore." But 
the telling of pretty things comes just naturally, not 
always when of deliberate purpose you rack your brain 
to find them — even if you always know what other 
people think pretty. So the girl was often dis- 
appointed. Little bits would flash out now and then 
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which interested Miss Primrose, but she was sometimes 
unhappy, in a mild way, because she could not 
" verify." 

It was not the fault of the school, nor the fault of 
the really good and kind-hearted women who kept it, 
that Lois was unhappy. It was partly that an in- 
strument was being put to uses it was not intended for, 
the fineness or coarseness of the instrument being out- 
side the question, which was one merely of fitness or 
unfitness ; and it was partly because of the trans- 
planting process ; for Lois had been transplanted, and 
she had yet to learn that adaptability to circum- 
stances which is natural to so many, but which others 
learn with difficulty, or not at all. 

At first Lois had often written to the cousins and to 
Miss Susie. But this had gradually dropped. For 
one thing, Lois was usually very tired when she was 
free for anything but study; and for another, her 
clothing must be kept in repair. But most of all she 
shrank from telling how she disliked her life ; how she 
wanted to be free, able to write when she chose and 
talk when she chose, and be silent when it so pleased 
her ; how she felt that her life had grown hatefully 
drab-coloured ; how she wanted Uncle James ; how she 
sometimes felt her ambition being crushed out. And 
yet she knew that, as surely as Miss Susie would have 
said, " Come home to us," her own heart would have 
said, " No 1" She meant to go on, and write what she 
chose to write, and write it well. And for this she 
knew she must wait and endure. It was a grief to 
her when Jim Colclough left England for Canada, as 
he did, to take up ministerial work in that country, 
even though she had only once seen him since 
she had crossed the Irish Sea. It seemed like a 
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fresh break in her life. But all had changed for 
her, and she meant to use the change as best she 
could. 

The Primroses found that she was familiar with 
some of the great work in English literature, and it 
was plain that she loved it ; so they wished to hand 
over to her at least some of the teaching in this subject, 
but they had some reason to be sure that she could not 
arrange her lessons properly. 

" She does not methodize/' said Miss Ella. 

" You don't know how much to give at a dose," 
said Katey Stuart, a bright young woman, who had 
come to pay a visit as an old pupil. 

She penetrated the stiff, "proper" little teacher- 
husk that Lois had assumed, and got to the fruit. 

" You are a humbug, Miss Moore, with your funny 
put-on, starched little ways. And you needn't try 
to turn yourself into an Englishwoman. You are a 
great deal nicer as you are naturally. Every one is 
nicer when they are themselves. Miss Ella would ask 
me if that was English, and I should say that it's my 
English, my very, very own, best brand, home-cured. 
And you are just as much of a girl as I am, even if 
you have written vusses. I'm going to show you that 
some day, I am. If I had a home, I'd carry you off 
somehow and make^you laugh and enjoy life. By 
and by, who knows ?" 



CHAPTER XV 

THE REVOLT 

At last this life was broken up. Lois had a long talk 
with Miss Ella, and told her she felt she must try to 
find work that would leave her free for some definite 
time in the day. She found also that both Miss Prim- 
rose and her sister, though really liking her, felt it 
would be better for their school to have somebody 
who would fit more naturally into their ways, and 
thought that Lois herself would be happier if she were 
living under less " regulation " than that necessary 
for a boarding-school. At the same time, if she 
wished to stay, say, another three months after the 
end of the quarter, while looking out for something, 
they would both be pleased. "Would you really 
prefer to go, Miss Moore ?" 

" Oh yes !" It broke from her quickly, abruptly, 
vehemently. The flush came to her cheek. " Miss 
Ella, I did not mean — I did not mean to be rude ; but 
I cannot go on like this." 

Miss Ella smiled, and said, " My dear Miss Moore, I 
understand, and I do think it will be best." 

She looked very kind and sweet, and Lois could 
not but see that she meant exactly what she 
said. Yet the thought of her own want of control 
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haunted her, despite the immense relief of the 
decision. 

Miss Ella told her of a secretaryship which she 
believed she could get for her, being responsible for 
her punctuality, neat handwriting, and readiness to 
do simple work, at first under superintendence. This 
would take up the mornings five days a week, and 
leave her Saturdays and all afternoons quite free. 

"Mrs. Lester will give a pound a week, which is 
good pay as things go at present, and you could easily 
get a little other work, and live with some nice people, 
unless you preferred lodgings, which I should not 
advise." 

Lois felt Miss Ella's kindness greatly, and was glad 
to try for the secretaryship. Mrs. Lester engaged her, 
on Miss Ella Primrose's recommendation, to begin 
her new work after Easter. 

Lois made all her plans before letting Mr. Ross 
know of her decision. She intended to live in lodgings ; 
one room would do, as she would be so much away 
from it ; there was the British Museum to read 
at, and she meant to attend lectures ; she would 
cater for herself, and spend less than if she boarded 
with anyone. To the rural mind there is something 
fascinating in the thought of living in lodgings in 
London. The independence of the lodger is greater 
than that of the boarder. There is an interest in pro- 
viding for one's self : a delight without the conscious- 
ness of one sordid stain, in doing the best with one's 
money, even in cooking little messes for one's own 
consumption. A delight in arranging one's own 
hours there is also. In fact, there is over all a rosy 
halo which does not take very long to pass away. 

When Lois called on Mr. Ross, he was gravely dis- 
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pleased when he heard of her having left Springton 
House, and of her determination to live in lodgings. 
" I must go ; I cannot bear it ; I have tried ever so 
hard." It surprised him, too, this burst of what he 
considered petulance. 

"I am sorry you should have left the Primroses. 
As to the secretaryship, I have nothing to say against 
it, if you are really business-like enough not to make 
a mess of Mrs. Lester's important inquiry work. But 
as to your living in lodgings, I entirely set my face 
against it. You are too young, my child, and — forgive 
me — too beautiful for that sort of thing. Whatever 
you do, Miss Moore, don't go in for Bohemianism. 
It would be fatal to your influence and to your 
work." 

" I don't know what you mean, Mr. Ross, about 
Bohemianism, but I could not go on with the life I 
have been leading. Those awful Sundays, for in- 
stance. You might not go to a church you liked, 
because Miss Primrose thought it would be bad for 
the girls if you went to one she didn't approve of for 
them, and she didn't approve of ' High Churches.' 
And you had to sit with the girls all the afternoon. 
They have every other week what they call ' Slave 
Sunday/ when they are obliged to write out what they 
can remember of the sermon. The church girls have 
the advantage over the chapel ones, because the 
sermons are shorter. They used to beg of me to tell 
them something, if it was only the text. I believe they 
made up a lot." 

" And was that all that Miss Moore found grievous ?" 

" Mr. Ross, I hated the whole thing. It's no use 
trying to explain. It would only sound silly. But 
it's true— I did hate it, and I have done with it." 
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Duncan Ross smiled kindly, but as one would smile 
at the unreasonableness of a poor spoiled child. The 
smile stung Lois more than any reproach could have 
done. To him there was a sort of ludicrous inade- 
quacy in Lois's reasons for disliking the Primrose 
rigitne, even though he felt there was more behind that 
dislike than she had expressed or even implied. She 
seemed to him much more of a wilful girl or even a 
silly child, than he had supposed her. He said 
quietly, " My dear Miss Moore, I warn you that, if 
you do this, you will spoil your career." 

" What can you mean, Mr. Ross ?" 

" Well, you will find it difficult to get respectable 
people to care to know you. You will see nothing of 
nice society. You ought to board with nice folk. 
People don't look for any good to come out of cheap 
lodging-houses. The sort of people you are likely to 
meet — — " She interrupted him, with her cheeks 
aflame and anger in her eyes. 

" You ought not to talk to me like that ; it's enough 
to make me hate respectability. I believe I do hate it. 
And you have forgotten that my employer at least is 
respectable." He had. 

" Forgive me," he said, " I do not mean to presume 
on my friendship for you. I only want to save you from 
troubles and dangers." .* 

" You can't save me from them. I wish for them. 
I would court them, run into them — anything rather 
than be stifled. I have followed your advice ; and it 
has meant the spending of a horrible year. Oh, how 
I hate Training / It is like being in one of the circles 
of the Inferno— or, at any rate, the ante-Hell. I know 
this sounds only silly exaggeration." 

So it did. She went on ; " Did you mean just now 
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that, if I led an independent life, you wouldn't want 
to see any more of my work ?" 

"Well, no— but— but " 

She turned on him like a young savage thing. She 
understood the kindly, conventional old gentleman as 
little as he did her. 

" Then you will never hear from me again, never, 
never, never ! Oh, how could you say that ? Good- 
bye, Mr. Ross." 

She was out of the room before he had got over his 
bewilderment. " These young things ! How mad a 
thing youth is ! My poor little naughty, wild Irish 
girl ! But she'll come back one day." 

Lois did not come back ; and Mr. Ross was unhappy 
and-wrote a kind letter to her, addressed to the care 
of Miss Primrose. It was never answered, for through 
a postman's error it was returned to the Post Office, 
and came back to its writer. After a little while 
Duncan Ross forgot. 



CHAPTER XVI 

IN HARNESS 

The demon of training was still to pursue Lois, and she 
was to engage in a hard fight against temperament. 
By nature dreamer of dreams, seer, if you will, of 
visions, she stood still now for a pause to take breath, 
and then began again the sharp battle. She was more 
than angry with herself for having spoken so un- 
reservedly to Mr. Ross — for having, as she saw, given 
way to unworthy childish passion. She wrote a little 
note, a stiff little note, it must be confessed, to Mr. Ross, 
apologizing for her Hi-temper : but she gave no address, 
so he could not answer it. She would get herself in 
hand : she would keep herself in hand. She would toil 
patiently in the mornings, and prepare herself in the 
evenings for work, work that would make money ; 
work one could live by. The iron had entered into her 
soul, and she saw the world with eyes all different from 
those that had looked on the Blue Hill, or even those 
that had looked on the graves in the churchyard not 
very far below it. 

She did not know that people had recognized and 
cared for a certain radiance about her which involun- 
tarily, if not unconsciously, they laboured to dim ; 
and seen in her a jjr ~^e beauty they felt, and yet 
were really trybr *?or they were obliged to 
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say, in effect, " Keep this in the background until you 
can live without it. Be practical-— above all things be 
practical." 

And no one was to blame. Perhaps some of the 
saddest things and most pitiful are those concerning 
which nobody is to blame. 

Miss Ella had thought it best not to mention any 
literary gift of Lois's to Mrs. Lester, the charming 
foundress of the Association for Promoting Thorough- 
ness in the Education of Girls, who wanted her to work 
for one of the sub-committees, lest she should take 
it for granted that Lois was impractical. So Lois 
entered the pretty little office only as a lady who had 
been helping the Miss Primroses for a time, and whom 
they had thought very highly of. 

There were neat rows of figures to make ; there were 
letters to draft, letters to write, letters to copy, letters 
to answer, letters to file. There were forms to send 
out, forms to receive, forms to schedule. There was 
black ink, and red ink, and blue ink. 

The office was pleasant enough to sit in, and Lois 
had begun her work with the determination not just to 
bear things, but to try to like them. Now and then, 
as she sat at her big office table, there would come a 
friendly word from the secretary of the Association, 
who worked in the next room, when the folding-doors 
were open. How nice to be near some one on whom 
Training sat so delightfully as it did on Miss Carter ! 
Some one who always knew exactly what to say to 
everybody, whether by way of information or advice 
or neutral talk, who always knew where to find such 
and such a letter, and who was never puzzled as to the 
date of such and such an interview ! 

Ever and anon Lois would catch glimpses of ladies 
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who came to apply for posts in the new schools, the 
schools that were to work reformation absolute in the 
education of girls, and raise its standard, not ever again 
to be lowered. Sometimes there were curious revela- 
tions of incompetency, made in the light of Miss 
Carter's courteous inquiries. There was, for instance* 
the inevitable person who had seen better days, and 
who had never dreamed of having to do anything for 
herself. There was the lady who had never taught* 
but who thought, as these posts were likely to be so 
well paid, that it would be a good thing to apply for 
one of them. 

" I suppose I could read up, couldn't I ? Jography ? 
Ah, I never was fond of jography, but no doubt I 
could easily get it up. History ? Yes, I used to like 
history when I was a little girl. I have always re- 
membered our dear good King Alfred and the woman 
that let the cakes burn. And I loved the charming 
tory of Canute and the waves. I forget what he said* 
>ut I know it was very d propos, and I could easily 
revive it. It's very interesting." 

" A great thing in teaching is to interest one's pupils t " 
said Miss Carter sweetly. 

Then Lois's thoughts had to return to her schedules. 
Forms of inquiry as to the subjects taught in schools 
and the books used had been sent out with a courteously 
worded request that they might be filled in ; and Lois 
had to tabulate the answers to the various questions. 

Mrs. Lester had spent a whole morning at the office, 
to " set her going," as she said ; and there was Miss 
Carter, who always knew exactly how things were to 
be done, and who was always ready, without the 
faintest assumption of patronage or even of superior 
knowledge, to show Lois how to do it. Most of the 
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heads of schools responded, but a few of them wrote 
indignant letters, protesting against the " unauthorized 
inquisitorial proceedings." Some filled up two or 
three of the spaces, while now and then a form was 
returned laden with a superabundance of gush, as, for 
instance, when a description was given of the way in 
which in the morning the bedroom windows were flung 
wide open that Athena, the Queen of the Air, might 
enter. 

Lois felt that somehow she did not get quite as much 
fun out of these things as did Miss Carter and a friend 
who came occasionally to give her some voluntary help. 
And Lois did not know the real worth of the work she 
was helping in, as they were, nor the great results it 
was ultimately to have. 

And now rhymes that she had banished, if banished 
but temporarily, came back and rang through her head ; 
and a great thirst came over her, as if body, mind, 
spirit, needed the slaking. 

But she went bravely on till one o'clock struck, 
and the work she had been doing since nine was over 
for the day. Then she dined at a little restaurant, 
sometimes on porridge, occasionally on a fourpenny 
meat pudding. More than once she had looked at a 
notice in a shop-window that hot sausage and potato 
were to be had for twopence ; but somehow she felt 
she could not go inside. In after-years she laughed to 
think how she had bought delightful hot roast chestnuts 
in the street. from an itinerant seller who had a little 
charcoal stove ; and how she had suddenly remem- 
bered that she was near St. Ann's House, and had had 
a vision of Mr. Ross perhaps passing by, or, more to 
be dreaded, of Mrs. Ross in her carriage, with all 'its 
dainty appointments, she herself dressed with im- 
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maculate propriety, and suddenly catching sight of "a 
young person " in a shabby hat, and, much worse, very 
shabby gloves and very cheap boots, sporting in that 
terrible country, Bohemia, or perhaps only on its 
sea-coast. Buying chestnuts in the street must be 
Bohemian ; so also buying those too delicious-looking 
and delicious-smelling hot potatoes which she put in her 
pocket, and became suddenly conscious of through an 
unaccountable more than mere heat. On Sundays she 
paid ninepence for a dinner from the landlady's table. 

Later on came the walk to the College — they always 
said "the College" — where there were lectures for 
women to prepare them for certain important ex- 
aminations, lectures on all subjects. Lois was taking 
various courses. She meant to try for a " good post " 
" and block up my life for a while," she said in her 
heart ; but she was gaining expansion of life without 
knowing it. 

How delightful the English Literature lectures were ! 
How the Professor loved literature and made others 
love it ! His notes on Lois's papers were like sun and 
dew to her, and when, now and then, after the lectures, 
she asked him a question, the answer beamed with the 
reflection of the beaming face, coming, too, from the 
understanding heart as well as from the cultured mind. 
Not all the subjects were so delightfully treated. One 
Professor would stand stark straight and shoot out 
pellets of information ; another would give much that 
was good in a manner cold and dull. But perhaps Lois's 
subjectivity was somewhat to blame in the matter. 

So Lois's life went on for a time. But she was grow- 
ing thin and felt tired. Miss Carter told her she wanted 
change. And Miss Carter said to herself, " I don't 
believe she eats enough, poor child." 
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Lois wanted society. Her life was really a very 
lonely one, and she would have given something to 
be able to associate freely with people like some of 
those whom she had met at the Rosses'. It is a com- 
monplace to say that there is no place in which one 
can be more completely alone than in London, just as 
there is no place in which one can have more comrade- 
ship with spirits finely touched to fine issues. Lois did 
not know how much she had been affected by what 
Mr. Ross had said about her seeing nothing of nice 
society if she lived alone. " People don't look for any 
good to come out of cheap lodging-houses." These 
words haunted her, and kept her from meeting ad- 
vances made to her by one or two kindly people. If 
she could not know nice people, she would keep to her- 
self, snobbery or no snobbery as that might be. 

Oh for a sight of the old home and the old comrades ! 
Jim had bidden her good-bye before he went to Aus- 
tralia, and there was no one — no one. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THREE GOLDEN BALLS 

At last Lois said to herself,^ " Oh, I must — I must — 
go to the country, if only to see it once more." 

4< It's easy to get there." 

" Yes, I know." 

She wanted a few days away, but she made up her 
mind that she would only go on Saturday, and come 
back on Sunday evening. It was not yet usual to talk 
of " week-ends." 

Where should she go ? It must be to some beautiful 
place ; that was essential. Country and unbeautiful ? 
Noi 

There was a place she had read about a little while 
ago, and made up her mind that she would one day go 
and see. She had read of it in a paper that gave an 
account of the opening of certain spinning and weaving 
industries in a very beautiful part of England. The 
account of the industries had been brief and unsym- 
pathetic, the attempt to bring back hand-labour in 
the face of the great revolution wrought by machinery 
being set down as an absurdity, and the founders of 
the industry being described, not discourteously, but 
with a fair amount of plain-speaking, as something 
more than unwise. But the writer of the article had 
dwelt, as one thoroughly alive to what he had seen, 
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on the extreme beauty of the district where the in- 
dustries had been established, with its union of wild 
nature and fair cultivation. Lois would go one day 
and see those slopes with their pines and firs, and 
bracken and heather, and hear the sound of running 
water, and breathe the high clear air, and look round to 
the great wide horizon. Yes, there you could breathe ! 

The spinning and weaving industries interested her, 
but in a far-off sort of way, and she just thought of 
woods and hills and country, which word had upon it 
the magic that brings up the thoughts of all delight 
and rest and fairness. She would be quite alone : 
alone, not in the loneliness of a bed-sitting-room, but 
in the lovely lying on the heart of Nature. She would 
be out all day long : the woods would whisper to her, 
the streams would sing to her. She would be one with 
the Nature that never yet betrayed the heart that 
loved her. Go to a country church ? No, no ; you 
could go to church in London, and " hear sermons," 
as her god-parents had been told they were to call 
upon her to do : but it would be a waste of the time 
so precious in the country where you could not live ; 
the country where you could remain only one whole 
day and part of two others — no, she ought not to give 
herself more than from Saturday morning to Sunday 
evening. 

Next, how to go ? The fare was a consideration, 
and lodgings might be dear, and there might be more 
expense to meet than she knew of. Her weekly pound 
did not allow of " treats." There was six shillings to 
pay for her room, and there was her dress, her food, 
her washing, her omnibuses, stationery, postage, and 
what people call etceteras. There was a little, a very 
little, of Mrs. Moore's money still in the savings-bank. 
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But then, there were her lectures to pay for, and the 
examination-fees. She had sent poems to various 
magazines, hoping to make a little money, and they 
had all come back — and she had sighed, and then 
amused herself by writing a little song called " Reve- 
nants," in which her white manuscripts were the 
" revenants," returning and returning. 

Should she " skimp " a little more, and save for a 
few weeks ? No, no, she wanted to go now. The 
woods were calling, the birds were crying out, " Little 
sister, come !" She knew the sound of the wind in 
the various trees : she could have told that it was a 
beech, or an oak, or a fir that was rustling, were it 
night or were she blindfold. She knew all the notes 
of all the birds. How had she kept away so long ? 
How had she borne it ? 

She looked up as she passed along the street. There 
were no birds save little sweep-black sparrows, and 
no trees except little planes begirt with wood and 
iron. The parks were not so very far off, but the 
parks she would have none of. It must be the country, 
the real country, the country. On the other side a 
sign caught her eye, and she crossed the street and 
stood before a shop window where there hung watches, 
lockets, rings, chains, all sorts and conditions of trinkets, 
and above them in large letters, UNREDEEMED 
PLEDGES. High up, outside, swung the three golden 
balls of Lombardy. Suddenly a thought came to her : 
she would pawn her ring, that one precious ring which, 
she had been told, it was " unusual " to wear ; the 
ring with the crest, wherewith she had sealed the 
packet sent, it seemed so long ago, to Mr. Ross. 
She hesitated a little before she went home for it — 
for was it not like going far into Bohemia ? She 
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went, however, and returned soon, for she had 
not far to go. She stoo.d looking at the windows. 
There were watches, many a one, gold and silver, 
large and small, men's and women's, and lockets of 
all kinds and sizes, and spoons and forks, candlesticks, 
and salt-cellars. There was a quaint silver crucifix, 
and a lamp of beautiful shapeliness. There was a 
rosary of amethysts, and a little battered Apostle 
spoon. The things had voices, all of them. Ears that 
experience or knowledge or the unbounded power of 
sympathy had unstopped would have heard them 
crying out ; and Lois heard something, though by no 
means all, of what they cried. It was concerning the 
breaking up of homes, and the long days of struggle 
before and after. They were crying out, too, con- 
cerning unfaithfulness to the trust of life ; crying out 
concerning sorrow, and anguish, and littleness, and 
sordidness, and meanness, and nobleness, too, lofty 
and strong. And there was hope, and wavering, and 
doubt, and despair, and high faith, and pride, and the 
swaying of the rushes of humility under the beating 
of the wave on the shores of the little isle whereon is 
the Mount up which all must climb. But she heard 
another wind, and it called her : she felt it blow upon 
her ; she heard it in the pines ; she saw the sunlight 
on their trunks ruddy-brown ; she felt the elastic 
carpet of fallen pine-needles under her feet ; the 
country called to her with a voice louder, it seemed 
to her, than the chance bells from distant spire and 
dome that had called to Chatterton with a mother's 
voice. It cafied to her, " Come, child, come ; be young 
again, be glad again, be free again !" 

Yet bells from spire and dome have a better message, 
a sweeter call. 
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Her breath came fast, like that of one beating against 
barriers. Then at the voice of a bell she awoke, if awak- 
ing it were, with its strokes in groups of three, and 
three, and three, and nine. She saw one woman stand 
still and lift her hand to her forehead, and rapidly 
move it, it seemed, from side to side. She saw a lad 
raise his hat. Could she have heard what that bell 
hid in its heart of sweetness, it would have been 
indeed, for her, " Home, weary wanderer, home /" 

She entered the shop, flushed and almost trembling. 

" Yes, madam ? What can we do for you ?" 

The man who came forward looked at her with the 
quick observation of habit grafted on natural shrewd- 
ness, and she was conscious of it. 

" I wish to pledge this," and the ring was in the 
man's hands. He saw that it was a valuable one. 
" What do you want for it, madam?" 

" Will you lend me two pounds for a month ?" 
There was no difficulty made, and Lois, taking the 
money and the ticket, left the shop. Then she went 
home, locked her door, and wept. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A HOLIDAY 

On the Saturday she went away from London — went 
with a little bag that was scarcely a hindrance, and 
without even one book. After all she had arranged 
to work next Saturday and have Monday free. Nature 
was to speak to her, and she to Nature ; that was all. 
She would breathe gladly, walk gaily, think, rejoice. 

When she got to the station she had booked to, she 
found she had a walk of four miles before her, to 
Croyde, for there was no conveyance. She asked the 
station-master whether he knew of any cottage at 
Croyde where she could find lodgings, and he gave 
her directions for the finding of two or three. The 
first and second were alike impossible. The third was 
inhabited by a little old woman, who looked like one 
of the quaint pictures in eighteenth century story- 
books. No, she never took no lodgers ; she was too 
old ; she had had a hard life of it, and now things was 
easy for her, and she was a-going to rest a bit. 

" I want to rest a bit, too," said Lois to herself. 
Aloud she only said, " Can you tell me where I could 
find some one to take me in till Monday ?" The girl's 
smile was bright, but there was an undertone of sad- 
ness in her voice. The old woman looked at her. 
" You're tired, maybe, miss ?" 
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" Yes, I feel as if I should like a little rest ; I've 
walked from Kyme Regis. But it's rest to lpok at 
your flowers and hear your bees humming." 

" Dear me, miss, can you hear 'em from the bottom 
o' the garden ? Eh, but you must have sharp ears ! 
And you like my flowers, do you ? I wonder if Mrs. 
King could take you in ! She has a nice house, all 
covered with roses and honeysuckle — that is in summer 
— they're not full out yet, you know — and she's young 
compared to me, and wouldn't mind doing for you." 

Lois asked whether it were far. 

"No, miss, only a few minutes' walk. I'll show 
you the way." 

" Thank you ; but would you mind very much 
making me a cup of tea ?" 

" Ah, I'm afraid you're tired. Well, come in, come 
in. I'm going to make my own tea in about a quarter 
of an hour, and if you don't mind waiting till then, I'll 
make you welcome." 

' Thank you ever so much. Shall I go to see Mrs. 
King, and then come back ?" 

"You do look white and tired. Are you from 
London, if I may ask ?" 

" Yes, I've come from London, to stay till Monday." 

" Ah ! London is a fine place, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, I suppose it is. It's a place to win bread in, 
and to learn things, and " She pulled herself up. 

"Well, well!" said the old lady, much as if she 
understood. " I think you're very tired ; and, any- 
how, you shall have some tea, and then we'll go to 
Mrs. King's, if you don't mind. Go and sit in the 
garden if you like. Only take care the bees don't 
sting you. Don't go too near 'em." 

Lois smiled her thanks and went into the garden. 
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She sat down in a wee arbour that would soon be 
covered with white clematis. Close to her was a 
clump of monkshood : in her mind's eye she saw it 
in flower, and her fancy drew back the hood to see 
the dove-drawn chariot of her childhood's days. The 
lavender was green and spicy, though not yet in bud. 
She heard the thrushes, and the whistle of the black- 
bird — there he flew down — that was he, walking there 
—oh, the dear orange bill of him ! And then — and 
then — notes began that she had never heard — and she 
wondered, and guessed, and knew — as she heard the 
pouring of the throat. He stopped, and began again 
— and then she knew little but that she was alive and 
glad, yes, very glad. 

"Your tea is ready, miss." The old lady was 
standing in front of her. 

" Have I kept you ? I am so sorry." 

" No, miss, it's all right. You see, I went over to 
Mrs. King's, but her room is taken ; there's a friend 
of Mr. Egerton's there. There was no room for 
him at the House. They've got a big house-party 
there." 

" What must I do ?" said Lois. 

" Come and have your tea, miss." 

So Lois had her tea, with rich milk ; and there was 
honey, not this year's, the old lady said, but clear and 
bright ; and the butter was a delicate pale yellow ; 
and her hostess chatted about country things. 

And, at last, when tea was over, and Lois had said, 
" You will tell me of some one who can take me in ?" 
the old lady said : 

" You see, you'd want attendance. If you were 
able to do for yourself, I'd say you might sleep in the 
room over this ; the room my Jack sleeps in when he's 
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at home, and welcome. But you're not that sort, I 
doubt." 

" Oh, but I am ! I am !" said Lois. " Just that sort, 
just that very, very sort. I'll make my own bed, and 
dust the room, and I'll make your fire and fill your 
kettle in the morning. Is it a bargain ? Oh, do let 
me stay !" 

" Well, well, yes, certainly, miss. But I can make 
my own fire, and fill my own kettle, thank God, and 
thank you all the same." 

Lois was presently shown the little room where she 
was to sleep ; " my Jack's room." The bed was the 
principal feature ; it nearly filled the room, and looked 
all the larger for its ample valances and hangings ; a 
bed of the days when they slept on feathers soft, light* 
yielding, and took much exercise in shaking them up. 
There was just room for a tiny chest of drawers and 
a tiny washstand. There were many photographs on 
the walls, and two cheap German prints ; one of the 
Good Shepherd ; the other, which represented a lady 
in a red dress, with a blue scarfy cloak and a white 
head-dress, was labelled The Amiable Mother. 

" I bought the pair of 'em from a pedlar," said the 
old lady. "They were cheap, and I like a bit of 
colour. I don't know who the Amiable Mother is, 
but it seems to go all right with the Good Shepherd. 
The pair looks nice together, somehow, and he let me 
have 'em very cheap, only half what he asked at first. 
Now I'm going to air your sheets, though they're well 
aired already. Still, one do£6&*t-know how the damp 
comes in when you're not } jking for it." 

So Lois slept there, ancj the Mater Amabilis, the 
Mater Boni Pastoris, too, looked on her— on her, a 
poor child who knew her riot. 



CHAPTER XIX 

WITH THE ANGELUS 

Lois awoke next morning just before the first stroke 
of the bell that rang three times, then paused, rang 
another three, and after a pause, yet another ; and 
after the* next pause Lois somehow expected the three 
times three ; for she guessed it was the same bell that 
she had, for the first time in her life, noticed a few 
days ago. " Some old custom," she said to herself, 
" kept up at some special place in London, and here 
too. I must find out about it." 

She had no idea what it meant, but somehow it 
seemed to fit in with the beauty and the peace around. 
In the heart of the great town it fulfilled its message 
too, the reminder from Nazareth the Holy. 

It died away, but the air was full of the " multi- 
tudinous matin-bell," that rings when the winter is 
gone, and the trees send forth their tender smell and 
the voice of bird and of insect is heard in the land. 
The early roses at the window, lifted by the light 
wind, tapped softly on the panes. Lois got up and 
looked out. It was a great, lovely peace. She thought 
of Uncle James and Au t Esther, and the old life, 
which she had drifted away from in spirit more and 
more as the time had passed ; she, who was working 
for herself, and more and more, though she was not 
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fully aware of it, going towards the cult of the 
Vague. 

The tears sprang to her eyes, but she quickly wiped 
them away. " Lois, Lois," she said to herself, " you 
mustn't, you mustn't ! You have got to be brave. 
They're all gone, and you have to be alone." 

She was afraid of disturbing her hostess if she 
attempted to go out, so, when she had finished dressing, 
she sat at the window, neither thinking nor dreaming, 
until she heard a stir. Then she went down, and 
found the fire bright in the little kitchen, the kettle 
singing, and the table laid for breakfast. 

" Good morning, Mrs. I don't know your name* 

you see." x 

"Good morning, miss. My name is Mrs. Lane. 
May I make bold to ask yours ?" 

Lois had forgotten this side of things ; she laughed 
as she said : "I am Miss Moore. I live in London. 
But I used to live in the country — a long way off — 
in Ireland." 

" Dear me, that is a long way off ! And you lived 
in Ireland, you say ? I was once in Ireland myself." 

" What part of Ireland ?" asked Lois. 

"Well, it was near the sea-coast. It was at a 
rectory — well, well, I never can remember the name 
of it — but the minister's name began with a K. It 
wasn't very far from the sea. I went to my daughter's 
wedding r; she was housemaid there all the time that 
ever she was in service — she never went but to the 
one place — and they gave her a lovely wedding when 
she married the policeman " 

" Oh, Mrs. Lane, was it at Clonellan Rectory ? Was 
the name Colclough ?" 

" Yes, that's it ! I knew it was a K — and you don't 
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mean to say that you're from Clonellan, where my 
girl was, Ellen Lane ! You'd ha' been only a little lass ; 
it was a-many years ago." 

" I remember !" said Lois with a delight that had 
in it a strain of sadness. "Oh, I remember Ellen 
quite well. She had brown hair and pretty brown 
eyes, and I used to like the way she spoke ; it wasn't 
like the others, you know, because she wasn't Irish. 
And I remember how my cousins used to tease me 
about wanting to speak like Ellen. And she got 
married, and her mother came to the wedding. Oh, I 
remember it all ! And you are her mother ! I am 
so glad, so glad !" 

They gave each other a very hearty hand-grasp, 
and Mrs. Lane, who had risen, plumped herself down 
again, exclaiming, " Deary me ! deary me ! To think 
of Ellen's master's niece coming to stay with me, and 
me nearly turning her away ! Deary me ! deary me !" 

She was quite red with excitement, and warm too. 
She mopped her face vigorously. 

" Now, Mrs. Lane, you haven't told me about Ellen. 
They left Clonellan soon after the wedding. Where 
are they now ?" 

"They're in Australia, miss. He left the Force a 
good while back, and they went off. She's the mother 
of eight children, and hasn't buried one, thank God ! 
And, if I live, I mean to go out to her next year. But 
I want to ask about you, if I may, miss. How's your 
papa — your uncle, miss ?" 

" Uncle James is dead — there was an accident — and 
the shock killed Aunt Esther too, and the old home that 
Ellen knew is broken up — that's a good while back." 

The sentences were jerked out, the old woman's eyes 
filled with tears, and she softly stroked Lois's hand. 
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"Deary me I deary me I To think of that fine, 
strong man being dead ! Well, we must all die — 
only it seems more natural for the little weak ones. 
And to think of him that wedding-day— how he married 
Ellen and Nat, and how he preached 'em a lovely little 
sermon all for their two selves, though of course the 
rest of us heard it, too. And to think of him being 
now in Beelzebub's bosom !" 

Lois hardly knew how to keep from laughter, though 
the tears were so near. She controlled herself and 
said, " Yes, in Abraham's bosom, dear Mrs. Lane." 

" Yes, yes, in Abraham's bosom, that's it — one can't 
always remember the gentlemen's names. And to 
think of the lovely dinner on the terrace, which they 
called it a breakfast, and the flowers — the beautiful, 
smelly white flowers ; and your mamma sat at the 
head, and your papa at the foot, and Ellen and Nat 
had the big cake afore them, and the little ladies had 
white frocks on, and one o' them — maybe it was your- 
self ?— cut the cake over Ellen's head ! I can see it 
all as clear as the day it happened." 

" So can I," said Lois. " It was my cousin Eve, 
the youngest of us, that cut the cake. But I can't— 
talk — about — home " 

Mrs. Lane swiftly turned to the subject of breakfast. 
" You'll eat a bit, my dear. Eh, but your egg is cold, 
and I cracking all this time !" 

" It's very nice," said Lois. " I'm going to eat it. 
No, no, you are not to get another." Mrs. Lane, not 
quite satisfied, sat down. She would have liked to 
go on talking about the old Rectory and how happy 
her lass used to be there ; but she felt that it must 
not be. 

"I'm so glad to have you, my dear," she said. 
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" You'll excuse my saying * my dear ' — I feel it, you 
know." 

Lois got up, went round to Mrs. Lane, and put her 
arms round the old woman's neck, kissing her fore- 
head. " I love to hear you say * my dear,' Mrs. Lane, 
and we're friends. And now we will have breakfast, 
for you must want it quite as much as I." 

They talked during breakfast about the country, 
and the birds, and the flowers. Mrs. Lane wanted 
to hear about Lois's London life, but Lois did not 
much care to talk about that. 

" I hate town, Mrs. Lane, but I've got to live in it 
at present. I couldn't do what I'm trying to do any- 
where else. And perhaps one day — who knows ? — I 
may come to live in the country. Now I have to try 
and make my living, and I'm getting ready for it, and 
if I live to be old, perhaps I can come to the country." 

" Ah, my dear, you won't be old for many a day. 
They say London is a wonderful place, but, would you 
believe it, I've never been there !" 

" You've no loss — in one way, I mean. It's great, 
yes, it's very great, dreadfully great. I mean such 
wonderful things have happened there, and it's full 
of big spirits." 

" Oh, miss, you'll make my flesh creep, if you go 
for to talk about ghosts !" 

Lois smiled. " I mean, Mrs. Lane, that so many 
great people have had to do with London that it seems 
as if their spirits were about there still. Only it's so 
dirty and so noisy ; and there never seems to be any- 
thing but one big hurry." 

" Deary me ! deary me ! Now, is that so ?" 

" Yes. I hate it with one side of me, but I can't 
help caring for it with another. Isn't that funny ? 
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But I care with both sides of me for this. Oh, it is 
sweet f Now, Mrs. Lane, I want to go out and spend 
a long day in the woods or somewhere." 

" All by yourself, miss ?" 

" Yes, all by myself. Does that seem strange ?" 

" Well, it do a little, maybe. But that don't matter. 
And you won't go to church, then ?" 

There was a little something in the tone that seemed 
to Lois to imply, " And you brought up at a rectory !" 
She went on : " There's a nice little church about a 
mile off, and you can go to it through the fields." 

"No, dear Mrs. Lane, not to-day. Was it the 
church-bell I heard this morning, rung in a peculiar 
way that I've only noticed once before — three strokes 
three times, and then nine ? What was it for ?" 

" Oh no, miss ; that was the bell they rings at Croyde 
chapel ; but it ain't a Protestant bell, my dear." 

" Oh ?" said Lois inquiringly. The old lady had 
lowered her tone in a manner rather mysteriously 
significant. She went on : 

" You see, my dear, they have a chapel at Croyde. 
They're Roman Catholics, and they have a priest from 
Saturday to Monday to say Mass for 'em. They do 
say there's going to be one living here, and they're 
building a little house for him. That bell you heard 
rings three times a day, at six in the morning, and at 
twelve, and at six again. It rang when you were here 
yesterday evening, only we was busy talking, and you 
didn't notice it, and the wind blows it different— 
sometimes it seems much nearer than other times. 
I'm told Miss Egerton always rings it herself when 
she's at home, and she's mostly that. She's a n ; 
young lady, and just as friendly and kind to r ' 
if I was one of her own set — which God forbid A ™ 
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ever be — I worships according to the law of the land, 
as the parson says. She told me about that bell one 
day, when 1 asked her if it was a bell for breakfast, and 
for dinner, and tea, which some of them said it was, 
and she laughed — not like laughing at me because I 
was ignorant, but just because it was funny, you know, 
miss. And she said it was rung to put people in mind 
that the Lord was born to save us, and she gave me 
a picture of reapers stopping to listen to it and bowing 
their heads. It's in the parlour, miss, where you'll 
have your dinner. I'll show it to you." 

"How stupid of me!" said Lois. "Of course I 
know that picture perfectly well, from prints and 
photographs. But I had never heard the Angelas bell 
till yesterday." 

"Anybody may go to the chapel to see it, miss. 
It's very nice, though you and I don't hold with that 
sort of thing. They has their service to-day at half- 
past seven in the morning, and again at half-past ten, 
and again at five. And if you're passing outside you 
can hear bells a-going, little bells, you know ; and if 
you was to peep in you'd see the priest all drest up, 
standing there with his back to you, and you could 
smell the insects burning. It's all Popish mummery, 
I'm told, but them people likes it, and the smell of 
the insects is lovely — at least, I think it is ; though 
Mrs. Kent she says she smelt it once at a Protestant 
church in London, where they drest up like the Papists 
do here, and it made her faint dead away. But I wish 
I could have some." 

" You don't want incense with roses, granny : roses 
" *# much nicer — at least I'm sure they are, though I 
«< Y ^y * ever sme ^* incense. I think it must be like 
help caiiu c 
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" Well, miss, maybe ; and I'm never going for to be 
a Papist. All the same, Mr. Egerton is the nicest 
gentleman I ever see, and his daughter is the nicest 
and sweetest young lady as God ever made, I don't 
care where the other is. And they've done wonders 
for the place ; they've got a lot of people working at 
spinning and weaving and lace-making ; and the people 
are well paid, though some of them grumbles, like 
some folks always will grumble, you know ; and they 
live in nice cottages, with nice gardens, and water laid 
on." 

" Are they all Catholics about here, then ?" 

"No, miss, not all. There's employment for Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, and Miss Egerton knows 
'em all. The priest looks up the people of his sort on 
Saturdays, and they have a Sunday catechizing for 
the children ; and Miss Egerton, and her father, too, 
teaches 'em for a bit on week days at the school. 
There's generally a lot o' people staying at Croyde 
House from Saturday to Monday." 

" Ladies and gentlemen, are they ?" 

" Well, some of 'em is ladies an' some of 'em is 
gentlemen, but some hasn't only very plain clothes, 
an' some must be poor, I think. They all go to the 
chapel." 

Lois was interested, but she was anxious to get out. 
Mrs. Lane became conscious of this, for she stopped 
her flood of talk, and Lois said: "Thank you for 
telling me all this. But now, Mrs. Lane " 

" Oh, do say granny, miss. You did say it, and it 
was nice." 

"Well then, granny, I want to go off nov* 
and I want you not to expect to see me for a long 
time." 
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" But, my dear, your dinner !" 

" Let me have some bread and butter, and when I 
come back I'UJiave some tea, if I may. 1 want to 
see the country." 

" Oh, you young folks ! You thinks more of what 
you sees than of what you puts into you ! Well, go 
and put on your hat, and I'll see what I can do for 
you." 

" Please don't give yourself trouble, you dear, kind 
old lady." 

" ' Trouble is as it's taken !' they say in my country, 
miss." 

"That's a pretty saying! It's prettier than 'It's 
no trouble,' because it's perfectly, perfectly true ! 
Well, I'll put on my hat, as you say." 

" It's ridiculous," said Lois to herself, " but I feel 
as if a hundred years had rolled off me." 

She reappeared just as Mrs. Lane had finished putting 
a little packet of eatables and a bottle of milk into a 
string bag. 

" There, my dear," as she handed it to Lois, " that 
won't bother you much. Now go off and do as you 
like, only don't get lost. Go and enjoy yourself in 
Mr. Egerton's woods." 

"Does all the country about here belong to him, 
then ?" 

" Well, a good bit of it. Of course, you can get 
out of his grounds without going what you might call 
a tremendous way ; but the prettiest places, they do 
say, are his. And he likes folks to enjoy theirselves 
anywhere he owns." 
*^ " Oh I then there'll be crowds of people about ?" 
saidM-ois, in a tone of disappointment. " It'll be as 
bad as Xondon !" 
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M No, no, my dear. It'll be as quiet as you like," 
said Mrs. Lane. " It'll not be just a wee bit like 
London, J can promise you." 

Across fields where larks were singing, rising, rising, 
spires of living song, to woods in the sweet of the 
year! Woods in the fresh-fitigrance and fragrant 
freshness of the days when spring is trembling into 
summer and yet has not lost its own delicate radiance 
and nameless beauty-spell. Odour of pines, pines 
plumy and tall, with stems ruddy-brown, kissed almost 
into ruddiness by the sun-streaks upon them here and 
there ; pines bearing their lovely lucent red pistillate 
flowers. Rhododendrons, white, red, all gradations 
from whitest white to reddest crimson. Birches, with ' 
pale grey sheeny stems, and foliage in delicate cataracts,, 
drooping, swaying. Larches, quick with the fulness of 
life and its odours, making vital the air around, bearing 
their tender green cones along with the brown ones of 
last year. Sheddings of the pines upon the ground ; 
ever and anon the dropping of a last year's cone. Here 
and there a few crisp beech-leaves and oak-leaves lying 
under the trees which were now clad in their fresh 
raiment of gladness — the trees whose raiment, fresh 
and glad, they too had been last year. Hosts of prim- 
roses, making beds such as those once pressed by the 
fair heads pf Helena and Hermia ; and bluebells ringing 
chimes — chimes heard sometimes by spirits even still 
sheathed in flesh. The sound of water ; then the sight 
of it, foaming over the little weir ; the rush down, and 
then the quietness as it softly bathed the moss-over- 
grown stones in its bed. 

From one of the tall firs on the bank the wind a few 
nights agone had set loose a long trail of ivy ; there it 
hung, some twenty feet, a waving pillar between the 
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tree and the stream into which it dipped, the lower 
part of it all a-ripple with light, just beyond the weir 
that roared its baby roar as it sparkled in the delight 
of the sunshine. On the bank all clothed with ivy 
and moss, wood-anemones, their large clear petak 
spirit-thin and lovely-veined, lifted up above the 
masses of leaves. 

So the day went by, and the noon passed and the 
shadows grew longer. 

And the birds, oh, the birds ! 

Lois lay down and took in the beauty of sight and 
sound— lay in the quietness of a child on a breast it 
loves, uncaring, unsorrowing, the burden of life no 
longer pressing upon her. A blackbird stood and 
looked at her, then flew to the nearest bough, and 
whistled notes that did not seem to break the quiet, 
but to make it fairer and deeper. 

She must have slept at last, and slept for some time, 
for the sun was south-west when she felt a presence 
near her, and, looking up, saw a face that somehow 
made her think of the anemones ; its clear spiritual 
texture reminded her of theirs, and the cheeks were 
in colour as if light were falling on them through the 
petals of a crimson rose. She sprang up, and the 
stranger said ; 

" Oh, I am sorry ! I am so sorry ! We were afraid 
you might be running a risk of catching cold, father 
and I ; for we had seen you lying here a little while 
ago, and we country folk know that it is not true 
summer yet." 

" It's all right," said Lois, feeling that her manner 
was awkward. 

" Forgive me !" said the lady. " I know it is not 
nice to have one's quiet broken in upon. I am going 
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away now, having worried you. Only, you won't lie 
too long in the damp, will you ?" 

It was a beautiful smile, frank and genial, that was 
on the young lady's lips, and Lois smiled back. 

" You are very kind," she said, " and 1 suppose I 
am foolish. But it is so lovely, so lovely !" 

" I am so glad you care for it. Are you staying 
here ?" 

" Only till to-morrow. I live in London, and I am 
giving myself a little run — for I love the country ; I 
am country-born." 

" So am I. But I must not go on disturbing you. 
Good-bye, and forgive me !" 

" Good-bye !" 

Aloysia Egerton went away. She would have liked 
to stay a little longer, but she thought the stranger 
wished to be alone, and she always entirely avoided 
anything like playing the chdtelaine. 

And Lois Moore would have liked her to stay, but 
could not say so. She watched her as she moved off, 
dressed in some soft black stuff, with white round the 
throat, her head covered by a little bonnet, simple 
without being ostentatiously plain. 

Her face stayed with Lois in memory ; she seemed 
to see it long after the lady had gone ; there it was in 
the lingering beauty such as up to then Lois had known 
only in a sort of dream — the sort of dream which brings 
to us, in mercy, the things which are, but which are 
often shut away from us by what we call fate, or by 
the unseeingness of our own eyes. 

The wood-quests plained among the farther-off trees. 
How long it seemed since Lois had heard them brood- 
ing over their own sweet voices, as Wordsworth says I 
Lois heard in the sound the quaint translation into 
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words which she had heard when she was a wee 
child : " Rookrookrook, a roo . . . oo — What shall I 
do ... oo ? Wren can rear her nine birds, and I can 

rear but two . . . oo !" 

The day was dying fast, and it was growing cold, and 
Lois rose to go. 

Late in the day Mrs. Lane took her to see the chapel, 
just before it grew dark. 

It was in the Gothic style, lofty with oak rafters. 
There was an abundance of fine carving, oak being 
used throughout. Mrs. Lane could point out the 
beautiful vine tracery, and the figures of animals 
among it. She would have drawn Lois's attention 
chiefly to the pulpit, which she considered the centre 
of attraction for all worshippers alike at church and 
chapel; but Lois's eyes went rather to the beautiful 
marble altar with the pinnacled dwelling above, 
though she was ignorant of the name of the tabernacle 
and its use alike. But she felt the spirit of the place, 
dimly, afar off, and Mrs. Lane's talk jarred upon her. 

" Look, my dear, look at them lovely windows. 
Some of the glass belonged to an old chapel that used 
to be here in the old days, before good King Edward 
—or was it Henry ? I forget — took the trouble to 
teach people the true religion. It was pulled down 
because the people that owned it were so wicked. 
They did dreadful things, miss, I'm told. But, any- 
how, they knew how to paint glass, and somebody 
managed to save some of it in that window, miss — 
look — and took it over the sea somewhere, and Mr. 
Egerton found it, and gave a lot of money for it ; and 
they brought it here, a few panes only, though they're 
a pretty good size, and it's just as good as if it was 
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new. Indeed, people as comes here says it's better. 
But of course that couldn't be." 

Lois stood and looked at the window where the story 
of the Visitation was told in form and colour — told as 
one gifted with the seeing eye and the hand of cunning 
had told that story of the charity of sympathy ; that 
end of the journey made with the haste, the strenuous 
haste, which Dante saw as the opposite of sloth — the 
haste of the Lady from whose life he drew every first 
instance of the lovely virtue in which the blessed peni- 
tents had failed. There were the two clasping each 
other in the bonds of kinship and of everlasting joy ; the 
joy of the aged mother of one cleansed unborn from the 
old, old sin-stain ; and the joy of the Mother of fair love 
and of joy made perfect. There was little time, and 
Lois would have loved to linger here — though she did 
not see, though she could not have seen, to the heart 
of the picture — and linger alone ; linger at each of the 
carved stations, and most of all linger before the great 
oak crucifix that stood high up at the Epistle side of 
the church, with the inscription in old English letters : 
Pray for the soul of him who made this, praying all the 
while that the Lord might once more in this country reign 
from His Tree. 

But they must go. 



CHAPTER XX 

OF AN OAKEN BEAM 

There was a story connected with the crucifix which 
Lois had so regretfully left — a story of which Mts. Lane 
gave her a very rough sketch as they sat that evening 
by the little wood fire ; a story which Aloysia Egerton 
told her long afterwards. 

And this was the story, told in the words that are 
not the words of Mrs Lane, nor yet of Aloysia. 

Hundreds of years ago an Abbey stood there — an 
Abbey such as many a one whose ruins yet testify to 
the love of loveliness, and the intimacy with form- 
beauty, and the glory of skill that reared it. Some 
of the monks tilled the orchards and gardens, and some 
copied books, and some made books, and some adorned 
Missals and Hour-books with beautiful devices, wrought 
in colours over which time's hand should have no 
power. And some took young boys and allured them 
in pleasant and loving manner to the fountains of 
wisdom and fair knowledge, and slaked their thirst 

th the sweet waters, giving with comely discretion 
tht> right measure according as the lips were capable 
of the cup and the throat was capable of what it held. 
The poor came to the gates — God's poor, not the State's 
paupers — and they got their due, as the Church law 
commanded, and over and beyond. And day by day 
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the Sacrifice was offered up, and the sweet smell of 
incense was there ; and the altar and its gear, with 
the vestments of the priests, and the holy furniture, 
were beautiful in the beauty of holiness, and many 
came from far and near to worship and to bring gifts, 
as it was comely indeed to do. 

But the evil days came, and Layton and Legh did 
their devil's work for Henry and his Cromwell, and 
the shepherds were slain, and the sheep scattered. 
The Abbey was thrown down, and its stones left for 
generations of farming folk to use for the building of 
their swine-cots, or whatever they would, or for the 
kindly earth, slowly and safely, to bury and cover up 
with her grass and her herbs. The excellent altar- 
gear and the vestments stiff with gems and glorious 
needlework, and the jewels of the shrine of Our Lady, 
the Patron of the church, had been carried off to 
enrich the coffers of the king ; and what was not taken 
for him was ruined by fire and hammer and evil- 
handed rapine. 

A man went straying through the ruin and the 
desolation that were reigning where so often he had 
knelt to worship his God lifted up, and he well-nigh 
stumbled over whaf was left of a mighty oaken beam, 
whereof one end was all ragged with black shards. 
He carried to his house the piece of beam, many feet 
long, and great in the fulness of its depth and breadth. 
How he carried it he never knew ; but the strength 
was given him, or the angels helped ; and he brought 
it into his house and laid it along the wall under 
the window, and there it abode. And all through 
the days of the new Faith and its splittings into 
many and many a sect, that old beam still abode 
in that old freehold house. Gossips sat upon it, 
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and children leapt upon it, and many a portion of 
meat and drink was laid on it for the poor and the 
wayfarer. 

The house throve, and master after masterd live 
and died there ; and it grew greater, as chambers were 
added and small rooms made into one great one. 
And at last the day came when the family received 
again the Faith it had been robbed of so long ago. 
Then a son of the house, who knew the craft of wood- 
carving, took the remnant of the old Abbey beam, 
and in his hours of loving leisure he fashioned thereof 
a crucifix great and noble ; and as he worked he prayed 
that once more in England the Lord would reign from 
His Tree. 

Then it fell out that Giles Egerton inherited a house 
which had been built near the old Abbey, on land that 
had belonged to the monks, and he possessed the 
land that had upon it the mound rising high and fair 
and green, and his workmen dug and laid the old stones 
open to the day ; and thereof he built a chapel " to 
the glory of God, and in honour of His most sweet 
Mother," as the older chapel had been dedicated 
hundreds of years ago. And when it was noised 
about that this was to be done, William Thurston 
came to Giles Egerton, and brought him to his house, 
and showed him the fair crucifix which his grandfather 
had wrought from the old beam of the Abbey, working 
at it hour by hour, in the slowness that is not, indeed* 
of sloth, but of patience and loving care. He said it 
should be a gift to the chapel. So the crucifix was set 
up, and it was noted that whosoever, from what 
part soever of the chapel, looked towards it, saw the 
Face looking at him in love exceeding great. And 
on the plinth it stood upon they read the petition for 
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their charity; and whosoever knelt there failed not 
before he rose, to say a prayer for the soul of him who 
had carved the crucifix, and who had prayed, the 
while he wrought it, that once more in England, and 
all over England, the Lord would reign from His Tree. 
To which his prayer, Amen. 



CHAPTER XXI 

" EGERTON !" 

The moon was full that night, and Lois went to the 
garden gate, and looked out, and up to the hills that 
rose in varied curves, some crowned with beech or 
pine, some heather-clad to the very top. She could 
hear the sound of the water on whose bank she had 
lain, and she knew that now the moonlight would be 
playing upon it, rippling with every ripple, and curving 
with every curve. She would have gone to see it, 
but that she felt she must not keep Mrs. Lane out of 
bed. 

" Egerton ! Egerton ! That should have been my 
name ! It was my grandfather's. But it's not un- 
common — yet suppose these people were some sort 
of relations ? Ever so distant it must be. Suppose 
Miss Egerton and I were cousins — too far off to call 
each other cousins ? It doesn't make any real differ- 
ence, for they would not care to know me. But — that 
face !" 

From her description Mrs. Lane had been sure that 
the young lady Lois had seen was Miss Egerton. 

Lois had forgotten the name of Croyde, if, indeed, she 
had ever heard it, for she had been brought up com- 
pletely apart from any of her own family associations, 
though her adopted uncle had told her he believed 
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she had some very distant cousins in England. The 
thought of her lost ring came to her, and she wondered 
whether the Lees would know anything about where 
these cousins lived, for she remembered the doctor's 
having mentioned them to her. But it was a long 
time since she had written, and it did not seem nice 
to write just to gratify her own curiosity. She ought 
to write, she knew ; yet she shrank from it. She felt 
somehow as if she had better not write to the Lees at 
present. She could not have defined the why. Yet 
she felt a gulf getting wider and wider between her 
and the old life, of which they were a part. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LODGINGS AND LECTURES 

Lois got back to London latish on Monday afternoon, 
after some hours in the woods. She had intended pay- 
ing a visit to the chapel, but she saw people going into 
it, and preferred waiting until it was empty. But 
that was not to be. 

Good-bye to Mrs. Lane, good-bye to the country and 
all the country meant. How noisy London seemed ! 
how impure the air ! how dusty the stairs which she 
mounted to get to her bed-sitting-room ! How dingy 
the room itself, with its painted washstand and chest 
of drawers, its green stuff curtain hung over the pegs 
that held her dresses, and the dismal little horsehair 
sofa, which was the halfpenny worth of sitting-room 
to the intolerable deal of bedroom. She had wanted 
to rearrange the room and have one or two plants 
about, but Mrs. Hughes emphatically objected to 
any alterations or any " messes." So Lois let things 
remain. 

She looked round and felt sick at heart ; then she 
reflected that she was under resolutions — " gesa," she 
called them, after the old Irish stories — to be brave, 
and also that she ought to have something to eat. 
She rang the bell, and in a little while the maid 
appeared with a tray, whereon were some eatables. 
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"You want some supper, miss, I suppose ? This is 
all the mutton you have left." 

Lois thanked her and sat down. 

The mutton was cold, and bore the appearance of 
having been cooked several days ago ; it was dry and 
hard. 

Mrs. Hughes was rigidly honest, and sent up all 
Lois's morsels and scraps day after day, until some- 
times the girl would say, " Oh, do give that to the 
cat." But one day the maid told her Mrs. Hughes had 
said she was able to support her own cat herself. So 
Lois had to " waste " her odds and ends. 

Lois looked at the meat, and remembered how in the 
story of the Pursuit of the Gilla Dacker, one of the 
old tales she loved, she had read how " Dermot had 
a custom that he would never eat of any food left from 
a former meal." 

" I wish I could afford to do like Dermot. But 
perhaps if he had had a nice mince or a savoury hash 
he would not have minded ! I shouldn't ! There ! 
I'm growing greedy ! Here goes !" And she stuck 
her fork into the little log, and resolutely hewed away. 
But when the meat was on her plate she could not 
eat it. Then she lighted her evil-smelling oil-stove, 
filled her kettle at the tap on the landing above, and 
made tea, eating with it a diminutive piece of bread. 
She was out of butter ; she was generally out of some- 
thing or other. 

Back to work again ; to study and learn exactness 
and proportion. That is, she must not linger over 
what she specially enjoyed ; she must not devote time 
to looking up references and parallels to what interested 
her most, but she must take what would be most 
useful, most essential, most mark-acquiring. Katey 
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Stuart told her this. Katey was studying for this 
Examination, as she intended to get a University 
certificate ; she began to attend the European History 
lectures, as it happened, just the week after Lois had 
been at Croyde, though it was not the beginning of a 
course. She had looked up at her neighbour at each 
side and delightedly recognized Lois* who, however, 
never once looked at her, but went on scribbling notes 
with nervous haste. Katey, who had been taught by 
Miss Ella, saw that she was taking her notes wholesale, 
and mentally resolved that she would teach her a 
better way. 

There was a glad meeting for them when the lecture 
was over and Lois recognized Katey, who insisted on 
her going home to tea with her to her pretty room, 
which, on comparing notes as to that among other 
things, Lois found was less costly than hers. But 
Katey had made it charming without having had 
resort to the silly disguises which try to put use entirely 
in the background. 

Katey had been a bit of an artist, but she had seen 
that she must make her way, and " had got it under," 
as she told Lois. " It wasn't enough of a thing to 
draw cheques with. You see, unless you have a very 
remarkable gift, or have plenty of money, or become a 
member of a clique, you are nowhere ! You are a 
poet, Miss Moore. I know that, though I haven't read 
a word of your poetry. I knew it before Miss Ella 
told me. But you'll have to get it under, like me, 
and be a good, practical school-marm, as I want to be. 
I think teaching is one of the great things, you know — 
that is, I think so now, though I didn't always. 
But you might perhaps be a journalist, like Esther 
Joyce." 
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Katey said this some weeks later, when paying a 
visit to Lois, as they watched the kettle boiling for tea 
on the smelly stove inside Lois's rusty little fender. 
Katey looked strong and capable. She had a good 
face with plain features. The figure was somewhat 
clumsy, but the hands were shapely and suggestive of 
strength as well as skill. 

" You are not hurt, are you ?" she went on, taking 
Lois's hand a little timidly. " I think I understand. 
I think I know you have a lot in you that you want to 
put into some kind of form. But you're not rich — 
you told me so at Miss Primrose's — and you'll have to 
wait before you can do what you like best to do ; 
and if people don't make money they may have to 
wait for ever so long, perhaps till they're too old, or 
too tired, or too worldly to do the sort of work they 
think now they could do if they were free. And if 
they do make money enough to buy freedom with they 
may not want to spend it on freedom I They may get 
to like making it, or at any rate, get to liking very 
much having the things it buys : such as a nice house, 
and pretty frocks, and bric-&-brac t and admission to 
society. Miss Moore— or may I say Lois ? — I like 
you awfully, and I wish I could help you — but there's 
no good in dashing your head against a stone wall." 

Lois turned half-fiercely, for the tears were too near 
her eyes ; but she met a sweet, deprecating look on the 
plain, kind face ; and the fierceness died away, and she 
said in a troubled voice : 

" Do help me, Katey. Help me at least by telling 
me ! It's all so ugly — but — I suppose anything is 
better than a Fools' Paradise." 

Katey hugged Lois's hand, and went on : 

" Lois, you have ideals ; that's easy to see. I knew 
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it, even in the little peep I had of you at the Primroses*, 
when you were trying to act the dignified teacher, 
and couldn't do it. And lately we have walked 
together, and talked about our studies, our examina- 
tions, and kindred subjects, and I have felt there was 
a big gulf between us as to the way we were looking 
at things. You want to learn the things that interest 
you, and learn them well, and bring them to bear on 
your work whatever it may be, by and by, though 
you don't always know how to do it. You mean to 
work ; and I want to make money." 

" So do I," said Lois. 

" Yes, but you wouldn't do any work you didn't 
think good work to make it ! I would — I'm going to 
be a teacher because I like teaching, and there's going 
to be a good time for women who will get themselves 
properly trained. But if I saw my way to making a 
pot of money by work that wasn't what you would 
call noble work, I'd throw up the teaching and live in 
a spiritual slum !" 

" Katey, I don't believe it !" 

" Yes, I would ! Poor people can't keep their ideals 
— that is, I mean, ordinary poor people like me— and 
rich people never have any to keep. You will break 
your heart, I suppose, one day — and where's the good 
of it ?" 

" Katey ! I don't believe God lets us have ideals 
just to be tortured with unless He lets us have riches 
too. Do you ?" 

" My dear, I don't know what God does : I only 
know it's a terrible thing for a woman to be born poor. 
Pierre Loti says, Cast une chose vraiment exquise que 
d? avoir Hi pauvre : but he doesn't say it's a truly 
exquisite thing to be poor ! I suppose things don't 
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matter in the past : but they matter awfully in the 
present. Now, Lois, look here ! We are both poor, 
and two poors don't make one rich ; but all the same, 
if we shared and shared alike, we should both be better 
off together than we are apart. Will you share rooms 
with me ? I am practical, I think : perhaps the bit of 
practicality in me outweighed the artist so completely 
that the artist disappeared — went to sweep the cob- 
webs off the skies. And when our work was done, I 
would dust up a bit — I don't believe you know how to 
dust, now, do you, Lois ? — and I would see to the 
supper. And you could moon, while I set the table 
or taught some one to set it. We could do some 
preparation together. I'm not bad at arithmetic, and 
you could help me in Shakespeare. Then when we each 
get a post, we can take a good look out as to our plans 
for the future." 

Lois hesitated. 

" Look here, Lois," Katey went on- " You mustn't 
think I should obtrude my fat self upon you : we 
should have three rooms, and we needn't, by any 
means, be Siamese twins. We should get on all right. 
Say yes, Lois, if you think you can trust me. If we're 
badly off, we can cast lots whose watch goes up the 
spout." 

" My watch is a very cheap one, and we shouldn't 
get much for it," said Lois. " I suppose ' to go up the 
spout ' means to sell ?" 

" No, it doesn't, my dear baby. It means to do 
what doubtless you have never done, but I have : to 
oblige your uncle with a temporary loan ; to go to 
what the French call a mountain of piety ; in fact, to — 
pawn !" 

She was startled at the look on Lois's face. And, 
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indeed, Lois felt as if her heart had suddenly stopped, 
and then begun beating at a desperate rate : for until 
that moment, she had forgotten the redemption of 
her ring, and the month was much more than over 
and gone. 

She explained the matter to Katey, who was very 
sorry for her fright, but felt that it was a needless one. 
They would both go now, directly, and redeem it. 

" But I haven't the money ready." 

" But I have. Now don't be a goose, Lois. You 
know we must get the ring, and you know very well 
you would do as much for me under similar circum- 
stances. I wouldn't offer to do for anybody what I 
wouldn't let them, given the similar circumstances, 
do for me. Come along." 

They put on their hats, and had started at a rapid 
pace, when Katey said : * Of course you have the 
ticket ?" 

" No ! Oh, I am stupid ! I am " 

" Well, don't stop to scold yourself now : we'll go 
back and look for it." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A PELICAN IN HER PIETY 

The search was vain. The fact was that Lois had 
one day destroyed a dirty bit of paper she found in 
her purse, forgetting what it was, and never even 
opening it. When they got to the shop, the man 
who was there was the same who had taken the ring 
from Lois, but though he was courteous and even 
sympathetic, he appeared to have no memory of the 
transaction. 

" You have no ticket, you say, madam. Can you 
give me the date ? You will understand that I am 
looking into the matter to oblige you.' 

She gave it at once. Katey had made her recall it 
as they were walking to the shop. 

The man consulted his book — page after page was 
turned over, column after column. Lois watched himi 
tremblingly anxious. Her father's ring sent to Uncle 
James for her by Mrs. Moore after her father's death. 
Oh, if it were lost, and lost through her own careless- 
ness, what a grievous, grievous thing ! It seemed 
almost like a wrong done to the dead, though she told 
herself that was an unhealthy thought. 

Katey stood by her, kind and interested, and eagerly 
watching the man as he scanned the columns of his 
book. At last he stopped. 
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" Will you describe your ring, madam ?" 

" A gentleman's seal-ring ; bloodstone, with a crest — 
a pelican feeding her young." 

" Hum — m — m. Was there an inscription anywhere 
on the ring ?" 

" Not that I know of." 

"There could not have been one without your 
having been aware of it, madam, surely ?" 

" I suppose not." 

" Have you the description of the ring there ?" said 
Katey, "and does it tally with what this lady 
says ?" 

The man smiled the sort of smile that is sometimes 
seen on men's lips when women ask what they consider, 
justly or unjustly, foolish questions. 

" We have the description of a ring, madam, which 
in some respects corresponds with the young lady's 
description. But there are very important points of 
difference." 

"Is it a pelican feeding her young, carved on a 
bloodstone ?" 

" Even if it were, madam, that would not be 
sufficient to identify it. As you are perhaps aware 
[his tone said, "As I do not suppose you are likely 
to know"], the pelican is not a very uncommon 
crest, nor is a bloodstone at all an uncommon stone ; 
nor is the combination of the two a remarkably unusual 
thing.' 

" Do you not remember my pledging such a ring," 
said Lois, " just two months ago ? You surely must 
remember. It was about six o'clock. Do try to 
recall it." 

Again that smile. " My dear madam, if you had 
any idea of the number of people we see, day after day, 
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and all day long, you would hardly ask such a question. 
I am very sorry, but a ring in some respects answering 
to your description, and which may or may not have 
been yours, has been sold." 

Lois looked, as she felt, dismayed and distressed 
beyond words. Katey said, " Will you give us the 
name of the person who bought the ring, and the price 
paid for it, and the date on which it was sold ?" 

" It is really quite impossible, madam. The gentle- 
man who bought it took it away with him at once. 
And I may say that it is not usual for ladies to ask 
tradesmen what price they receive for their goods." 

" And the date ?" 

" Madam, it was not sold until after the month and 
some days had expired." 

" I think you must remember me," said Lois. " You 
looked at first as if you did. Oh, do think, and do 
help me to get the ring." 

" I have no recollection whatever of you," said the 
man impatiently. " Nor do I know whether the ring 
you pledged was this one — you cannot describe it — 
nor do I even know whether it was yours to pledge. 
We do not inquire all particulars." 

They could not remain any longer. Under this 
insult Lois felt a sense of helplessness as a womanjthat 
would have gravely affected her if Katey had not been 
there. The man was playing a risky game. He 
relied on that ignorance of the law with regard to 
unredeemed pledges with which he credited most 
" ladies " and all gentlewomen. Had Katey and Lois 
known what steps to take, or made inquiries as to 
what could have been done, he would have explained 
the whole matter as a mistake, made abject apologies, 
played upon their unwillingness to prosecute, and — got 
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off scot-free. Katey was sure the man did remember, 
and was convinced there was some trickery. 

As they went home she said, " Lois, could there 
have been an inscription without your having known 
it ? Could there have been some way of opening the 
ring underneath, which you do find in old rings some- 
times, and which might have shown some lettering you 
were not aware of ? You see, these people are up to 
all this sort of thing." 

" Perhaps, perhaps ! Oh, it was my father's, Katey, 
and his father's, and his grandfather's too !" 

" Well, my dear, it is a loss, but not one of the big, 
big losses, you know. One can live without an 
ancestral ring, and even without ancestors — like me, 
for instance. My grandfather kept a little shop, so 
he doesn't count as an ancestor, does he ?" 

" What nonsense, Katey ! As if it mattered to 
anyone !" 

There the affair ended. Perhaps we may say that 
Katey did not drop it until she had expressed, and very 
vigorously, her desire that the pawnbroker might suffer 
one day the extreme penalty of the law, and her desire 
that it might be given to her to set the machinery in 
action for this end. All the same, she had no idea how 
to set about it. 

It was not long before the girls arranged to live 
together ; and the beginning of the Term lectures at 
College found them " chums." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

COMRADES 

To both of them the change meant much in different 
ways. Lois was naturally more dependent than Katey, 
and more alive to influences of place and atmosphere. 
And Katey was happy in having some one to look 
after, for she was one of those people who thrive best 
when the mother or nurse conditions are in their lives* 
and she looked after Lois, and the colour came to 
Lois's cheeks. Lois could eat now, for Katey saw 
that their simple food was wholesome in itself and in 
its cooking ; and it was pleasant to have some chat 
and home laughter at meal-times instead of the 
dreariness of her room, or the heat and crowd of a 
restaurant. And she felt too, and knew that, what- 
ever Katey might say about ideals, she too had them ; 
and sometimes the thought came to Lois that they 
were great, even beyond her own. 

Katey's guess was right as to the discovery of an 
inscription on Lois's ring. 

Ralph Comyn had entered the shop to buy the 
crucifix which Lois had seen. It had caught his eye, 
and he had examined it carefully, recognizing its 
beauty and worth ; he bought it, meaning to keep it 
until he could make Aloysia its owner, without bringing 
up the pain which he well knew he had caused her. 
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Would she think it a sort of sacrilege in him even to 
touch a crucifix ? That was a thought put away in 
a moment as unworthy of association with her. Yet — 
yet — he could hardly define what was in his mind, a 
feeling rather than a thought. Should he send it 
anonymously ? Surely, surely not. Well, he would 
think. 

The crucifix was handed to him, and just after he 
had taken it he saw Lois's seal-ring, and asked to be 
allowed to examine it. 

The stone was engraved with the crest his uncle used, 
so that he wondered whether the ring could have 
belonged to anyone of the same name. 

" That's a good ring, sir," said the man. He watched 
Ralph as he looked at it inside and outside, and finally 
opened the little gold lid under the bloodstone and 
read what was engraved there. " I see, sir, you 
understand these things." 

Ralph read this, in old English lettering: "Lois 
Eyre to her troth-love, Thomas Egerton. 17 — ." 

" How long have you had this ?" he asked. 

" Some time, sir. It is not likely to be redeemed 
now." 

" It is a family ring, and ought to be restored to 
that family. It must have been stolen in the first 
instance." 

" It is possible, sir, but I do not suppose the person 
who brought it here had stolen it. It was an elderly 
lady, who said it had been left to her husband, who 
was butler to an old gentleman who owned it. She 
did not know of the inscription, and she did not know 
even that it was a seal-ri^g. She called it a carving 
of a bird moulting. Let me see — it would be many 
years ago — in my father's day. He kept it among his 
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personal possessions as long as he lived, and the other 
day, when I was looking over them, I came upon this 
and cleaned it up. He had never cared to sell it, but 
I should be glad to part with it for a few pounds — say 
five." 

He was " an easy and fluent liar," and was in the 
habit of extemporizing pedigrees such as this. He 
was, however, not learned enough to see the impro- 
bability of anyone's leaving a crested ring to his butler. 
He had seen at once that Ralph wished to buy the 
ring, but would not do so unless satisfied that it was 
not likely to be redeemed, and the only question was 
how much he would be willing to give. 

Ralph had never made a bargain in his life, and put 
down five sovereigns at once, to the great regret of the 
pawnbroker, who saw he might have made more than 
three pounds on that transaction. There was no help 
for it, and Ralph took his ring as well as the crucifix, 
and left the shop. 

He sent both it and the ring to his uncle, telling him 
how he had found the ring, and how glad he was to 
think of having come upon the gift of his uncle's 
grandmother to him who became her husband. And 
he said that Lois might care for the crucifix. 

And thenceforth it hung where it was the first thing 
to meet her eyes when they opened with the light. 

" O Lois, do measure with a foot rule !" said Katey, 
as they were putting up some photographs. She had 
watched Lois dabbing her handkerchief against the 
wall, and " allowing " so much before she called out 
" That will be right !" 

" Do you know," continued Katey, " I never saw 
the absurdity of our little ways so clearly as when, 
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last year, I came across a set of shelves which a carpenter 
was selling cheap because they were made to a lady's 
order by that lady's own measurements, and would 
not fit in the recess intended for them. He was very 
philosophical over it. He said, * Ladies measure 
different from us. They do it with a bit of string, and 
then, when it comes to be measured with a foot rule, 
it's all wrong.' I don't wonder that men look down 
on us, when they see us do these things." 

" Oh, Katey !" 

" Yes, you know the way they talk. See a man 
take a bit of work requiring accuracy out of a woman's 
hands, and see his look ! They think we're babies, or 
donkeys, and we often give them cause." 

" Katey, you want to train me, too ?" 

Katey laughed. "Well, it shan't be trained, it 
shan't !" 

" Oh yes, it shall — if it has trainers as nice and good 
as Katey." 

" Lois, I want to be nice to you, because I love you, 
and I want to be good to you — but good in the abstract 
I'm not, and I never shall be. And I may do some- 
thing some day, which you will think dreadful— some- 
thing that will shock you." 

" What nonsense, Katey ! Why, you look quite 
tragic !" 

Katey was silent, then said, laughing, " My dear, 
that's cheap tragedy — like everything about me. 
There, don't look puzzled or worried." 

But Lois felt puzzled, if not worried, for she had 
become conscious that there was in Katey something 
that she had never suspected, something that she would 
probably never understand. 



CHAPTER XXV 

AN " UNCRITICAL " PROFESSOR 

One evening old Professor Barclay, who lectured on 
English Literature at the College, was sitting at his 
table whereon were many papers, sent in by many 
pupils. He had read paper after paper, and written 
comments, explanatory, encouraging, sometimes with 
the faintest possible touch of well-deserved severity, 
but always with kindness coining from a heart that 
was a fountain of charity for the living as well as for 
the dead. I say for the dead, because invariably he 
turned his writers' work as it were to the sun, which 
brought out the threads of gold that were there, where 
the " critical " discerned only the grey and the brown — 
that is, those called the critical. For in criticism, as 
in all other things that belong to life, " the eye sees 
what it brings with it the power of seeing." Hamlet 
could see his father's spirit ; but Gertrude saw nothing, 
and yet believed she saw all that was to be seen. 

" Nothing ! Yet all there is I see !" 

So the dead authors, on much of whose work im- 
perfection was writ large, received for whatever that 
work held of true and of good, obscured though it 
might have been for eyes less keen than those with 
the keenness of charity — received that recognition of 
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charity which was only another name for the justice 
that most had denied them. 

Some people of course called him uncritical : they 
said it was unfair to the really great in Art to be so 
kind to the inferior. I do not know. I only know 
that he made people love literature, and that no pupil 
of his could for a moment have supposed that he 
thought Herbert equal to Milton, or believed that 
Massinger ought to sit among the gods at Shakespeare's 
side. 

This evening there was one paper in particular that 
he paused lovingly over ; not the first time he had thus 
paused over a paper in that same handwriting ; but 
to-night he read what confirmed him in his strong feel- 
ing that to this pupil had been given an insight rarely 
to be found, and with the insight a power of expression, 
more common indeed, but yet with an original turn 
of its own that pleased him much. The name on the 
top right-hand corner was Lois Moore, and the address 
was 15, Belvoir Street, Camden Town. 

And he wrote words at the end of the paper that 
made Lois very glad, and caused Katey to make the 
funny little throaty sound that Lois called Katey's 
purr. 

" Oh, Lois, you see what he thinks ! That you have 
the gift of saying things so that people will listen — 
and things worth saying. You will be able to teach 
literature, or write, or do what you choose ! I know 
you will, Lois !" 

Lois never forgot the Sunday afternoon that she 
spent at Professor Barclay's not long after this. The 
tea under the trees in the Hampstead garden— trees 
that " would have been almost like country trees if 
they had been clean," but in any case were real, real 
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trees — and among flowers, with the happy faces of 
wife and children and friends around the Professor, 
whose beaming happiness was reflected by all, wife* 
daughters, sons, friends of daughters, and friends of 
sons. 

He found time after tea to have quite a long talk 
with Lois, and gathered something of the story of her 
wishes and hopes and fears. 

" Which would you rather do," he asked, " write or 
lecture ?" 

" I would rather write, Professor, if I might write 
just what I want to say, not what other people want 
me to say. Every one, or almost every one who knows 
anything about my writing, has said, 'Write prose 
stories' or ' Go in for journalism.' Now, I hate the 
idea of going in for journalism ; and if I wrote prose 
stories, they would be just the sort of thing that I 
should naturally put into verse, for verse comes to me 
like my own language, my very own. I can't help 
it, Professor," she went on with a sort of deprecation. 

" My dear Miss Moore, why should you help it ? I 
cannot see why you should not write that kind of stories. 
Not 'clever' sketches, full of smart sayings and repartee 
and cheap cynicism, but fair little things like lovely 
landscapes in words instead of on canvas ; and yet 
not ' word-painting,' either ; only something that 
could be in words what the sort of picture I have in 
my mind would be in pencil or in colour : or things 
about human life — true to its ideal, not ' realistic ' 
things — ' realism ' is just the sort of falsehood that 
comes when people suppose that what is ugly and sordid 
and the negation of grace is the real thing. It is 
emphatically not. But there, I am almost running 
into a little lecture. Such is habit." 
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" Oh, do go on, Professor." 

" I gather, Miss Moore, that it would be a comfort 
to you to make some money in the waiting-days — I 
mean of course by good work ; but by good work that 
would pay with more certainty and regularity than 
what we call ' original work.' I had to begin to make 
money when I was young, younger even than you." 

" Oh, Professor, it is just that money-making. It 
is so sordid — so — so — horrid /" 

The kindly mouth smiled, and the eyes too. 

" My dear Miss Moore, you are making a mistake. 
Sordidness is subjective, not objective ; you will even 
find that to some people the spur of the necessity for 
bread-winning has been the incentive to the doing of 
their best and noblest work. Take our dear Gold- 
smith, for instance. He had to make money. Yes, 
yes, I dare say he could have lived on less than he did 
live on if he had had more common sense— or a wife 
like my wife over there to look after him. No doubt 
he had to make all the more because his landlady 
brought him in a bill for that feather-bed of hers he 
cut open and got into to keep himself warm, as well as 
for her blanket, which he had given away. But, all 
the same, it is well known that he wrote his best — 
and that best, Miss Moore, as you know, was very 
good — under pressure. And I doubt if we should have 
had our Shakespeare's work if a boy-father of three 
children had not been driven — and in that driving, of 
course, guided — to London, to make his way. Depend 
upon it, poverty is often a useful goad." 

The Professor beamed, and all he said rang with 
such honest, wholesome cheer that Lois had to forget 
the other side — that other side of whose existence she 
felt quite sure. He went on : 
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" I think I could help you a little if you wanted to 
give some good literature lessons, such as I know you 
are capable of giving. The preparatory study for these 
would not hurt the probabilities of •original* work 
for you, but rather tend to make it richer and stronger. 
• Imagination thrives best on solid ground,' as you 
quote in your paper. By the way, who said it ? If I 
ever knew, I have forgotten." 

" My uncle. He was speaking of the importance of 
history for quickening and inspiration. And then he 
said that." 

" Good !" said the Professor. " And now will you 
think over what I have said, if it seems to you worth 
thinking about ? And will you let me know your 
mind?" 

" I will, Professor. How can I thank you ?" 

" I don't want any thanks, Miss Moore, for what it 
is a great pleasure to do ; and it's all in my special 
line, you know— goes into the day's work. God bless 
you." 

Then the Professor had to go and beam upon a very 
young and very awkward friend of] one of his sons, 
and make him feel much less conscious of his awkward- 
ness, and not so unpleasantly young, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



"buttered his hay 1 



Lois said " Yes " to the Professor's proposal, and it 
was not long before she was giving a set of lectures 
to some ladies to whom the Professor spoke of her, 
and this meant not only happy work, but freer spending 
on those things that make life easier or more difficult, 
within a certain margin, in greater or less degree. 
Katey made her get herself a pretty and prettily-made 
dress : and she kept Katey in flowers. 

Then came the examination, and soon afterwards 
the engagement of Katey and Lois to take good posts 
at one and the same day-school, where Katey was to 
teach mathematics and natural science, and Lois was 
to teach history and literature. The girls took each 
other's hands, and jumped up and down with glee, 
until it occurred to them that they were shaking the 
house. Then they sat down and laughed with joy. 
Then out into the sunshine ! 

They lived together for some time. Katey always 
thought that Lois had had to " climb down " in taking 
teaching instead of doing original work : but Lois felt 
that the work was good, and she found much pasture 
therein, both in the study itself and in the contact 
which it gave her with young minds. She wrote now 
and then, and felt that her wings were gaining strength. 
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A shadow fell on her when the good and dear Pro- 
fessor gave up his teaching in London, and went to 
live in the country and write quietly there. But life 
went on, and the time passed quickly enough. 

The girls lived simply, though they saw a good 
many people. Now and then they had what they 
called, less euphoniously than expressively, a "bust 
up." Sometimes it was a concert, or a seat in the 
parterre of a theatre, as Lois said it was more poetical 
to call it than the pit. They attended debates at the 
guild for old students at the College, and spoke now 
and then. Sometimes came a week-end in the countryi 
and whole weeks were spent out of London in summer- 
time. 

Lois was really attached to Katey, and thoroughly 
felt her warmth and kindness and helpfulness ; and 
there was much in her life that she was glad of. But 
there was that which she needed deeply, and yet had 
not. She was often hungry and thirsty for something 
above and beyond anything that had ever come to 
her : and yet when the consciousness of this was with 
her she was afraid — afraid of discontent, and afraid 
that she had not enough curbed her emotional nature, 
not enough disciplined herself for the doing of whatever 
was to come to her. 

Sometimes there were long talks with Katey, which 
left her as it were stranded — her who needed the waves 
to bound under her and bear her onward— the waves 
of the Mighty Ocean, even God. 

The spiritual atmosphere Katey was living in was 
that of negation — for vagueness is the death of affirma- 
tion ; and souls such as Lois's starve among negatives; 
With Katey she felt this sense, sometimes very 
keenly. But she was afraid of being emotional, or 
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sentimental. Because the emotional part of her or 
the spiritual side, whichever it be called, was crying 
for food, and sometimes even with a mighty cry, she 
thought that she ought to treat it as once in satire 
that wisest, tenderest fool bade Lear treat his swelling 
heart. " Down, down 1" it must be. 

Yes, there are more than one of the kin of him 
who, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay /* 

* King Lear, Act II., Scene iv. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CUJUS REGNI 

Lois was saying over to herself a little bit of verse one 
day : 

" Calm in the safety of a soul that's thrown 
On God alone." 

Katey looked up. 

" That's very pretty, Lois, but is it true ? I don't 
believe any soul is ever thrown on God alone, whatever 
the symbol * God ' may stand for. A soul is thrown 
on friends, or on money, or on itself, or on ambition, 
or on a conglomeration of these things and many 
others ; and then, when it's disappointed, when it has 
grown old and tired and quieted down, it thinks that 
it is giving itself to God." 

"Listen to this," said Lois, and she read aloud: 
" * There is a spiritual passion that can be satisfied in 
God only. 5 " 

" Spiritual passion, my dear," said Katey, " is only 
another name for hysteria. Don't be shocked, Lois. 
I've seen enough of that sort of thing to make me 
perfectly ill. For instance, I've seen girls, and elderly 
women, even, adoring curates, and thinking all the 
time they were adoring God — and the curate got 
married, and the adoration stopped." 

" It was misdirected " 
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" No, no, Lois, no. Let us go through life as we 
can. Let us do the best that is in us ; or the worst, 
if only we do it honestly. But, for goodness* sake, 
don't let us dress up a little devil, or a big one, in a nice 
white dress, and tuck in his little tail and his little hoofs 
and his little horns, and call him a god, or what's worse, 
God. I think that's about the worst thing one can do." 

" But, Katey, you are assuming more than one thing. 
You are taking for granted that spiritual passion is 
hysteria ; and you are taking for granted that the 
emotional part of us is wrong ; as if it were given us 
only that we should torment ourselves by the constant 
effort to root it out ! Oh ! and — I thought you didn't 
believe in the devil !" 

Katey took up the last part only of Lois's attack. 
" You know quite well 1 am merely using a figure of 
speech when I talk of my little devil. You might as 
well tie me down to literalness in speaking of a white 
dress." 

" Katey, don't you believe there may be communion 
between the soul and God ?" 

" I think — at least I suppose I think — there is often 
a wish, a great wish, that poets and darling silly folk 
of that kind, eh, Lois ?" — here Katey's eyes laughed, 
and Katey's broad, soft hand pressed Lois's — " call 
a yearning, a mystic yearning, isn't it ? to catch at 
something big and great. But isn't it the bigness 
and greatness that one desires to have ? Doesn't one 
want to be big and great ? And then one has to come 
down and mend a hole in one's stocking, or think 
how one can buy a pound's worth for a shilling, and 
so on." 

" It isn't that, Katey ; it's something different. 
What do you think we were made for ?" 
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" To get on as best we can. I think I was made 
partly to try to look after a certain young woman, 
who sings — and whose singing I love, though it's 
transcendental and all that." 

" Katey, Katey, you are a dear, and you are only 
too good to me. But you don't see " 

" No, my dear, and I don't want to see. If I * saw,' 
I should be a poor thing with my head in the clouds. 
1 haven't a voice to sing up there with, in compensa- 
tion ! You may have the visions, Lois, and tell me 
about them — 1 don't want you to be different from 
what you are ; and I think it is foolish or wrong of me 
to talk to you as I do, because these things mean so 
much to you." 

" You want to treat me as a child comforting itself 
with playthings " 

" And giving its mother ever and ever so much joy 
when she hears it laugh and sing." 

" No, no, Katey. I don't want you to treat me like 
that. If I am believing what has no foundation, I 
would far, far rather see that, and give it up. I don't 
want to be a child among playthings. I want-— oh* 
Katey " 

" Let us go home," said Katey ; " it's time. And 
Lois, Lois, be sure I love you as you are ; I &orit think 
of you just as of a child, but as of some one who has 
a different sort of life from mine. Lois, you will always 
love me, won't you ?" 

" Oh yes." 

They left their seat under the big tree in the park, 
where they had been sitting apart from the many 
people who were not far from them. Katey had 
taught Lois to take advantage of open spaces and public 
parks, preaching to her of the absolute want of common 
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sense in refusing to take advantage of what you can 
get because it is not something you most desire. And 
Lois had profited by these lessons and their like. 

They walked home in silence. 

As they were passing a great church, people were 
coming out and going in. By a common impulse they 
entered the porch and stood listening behind its closed 
doors. In a little while they heard music, music as 
of a great antiphon. From side to side of the choir 
it swayed, now lifted on one voice and now on many. 
Lois looked at Katey when the words came, Cujus 
regni non erit finis. If Lois had been alone, she would 
have gone into the church. 

They waited till the Creed was over, and then passed 
out. 

Cujus regni non erit finis I 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

LOIS LOSES 

The force of old habit kept Lois for some time a 
frequenter, if by degrees more and more a merely 
occasional one, and generally in the evening — the 
mornings were nice for a walk with Katey — of a place 
of worship belonging to the communion in which she 
had been brought up. Katey saw that she had grown 
far readier than she had been to omit the little show 
of church-going which the traditions of her childhood 
and youth had kept her to. And Katey was, illogi- 
cally , rather sorry— at least sometimes. She would have 
liked to see Lois freed from all shackles, yet now and 
then she felt as if Lois might be less happy without 
them ; and as if, also, there might be such a change in 
her that Lois would no longer be Lois. " Some people 
don't seem cut out for freedom," she said to herself, 
one Sunday evening, when the bells were ringing for 
service ; " Lois looks sometimes as if she ought to be 
saying her beads, or something as pretty and as silly. ,> 

But when she looked up, Lois was there, turning 
over some papers. 

" Are you not going to church, madam, never no 
more ?" 

Lois looked a little surprised, but laughed. " Not 
this evening, I think. Why ?" 
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" Oh, because all the bells are going, and calling to 
you. Lois, do you know you'll end in not going to 
church at all ?" 

" I don't know that, Katey, though I don't think you 
would be very sorry. I would rather do some reading 
this evening. Such sermons as they give us ! Do 
these men think that sensible people can really stand 
all these milk-and-water outpourings ?" 

" Bravo, Lois ! Haven't I often said so ?" 

" Well, after all, one doesn't go just f9r the sermon, 
like dissenters." 

" Nonconformists, my dear, not dissenters — re- 
member what you said the other day about calling 
people what they like to call themselves !" said Katey, 
with mock gravity, " But if you want a good sermon, 
go and * sit under * Mr. Harrison at the something or 
other church : I forget the name of the sect ; it's rather 
a new one, or one of the newer ones, at least. It's in 
Littleham Street : you can't miss it." 

Lois said nothing. 
' " I believe you think it more respectable to attend 
Anglican services, you dear little Pharisee," laughed 
Katey. " I should go anywhere I chose. But I wasn't 
brought up at a rectory." 

Had the thought of " respectability " entered Lois's 
head ? Perhaps it had, though not in so crude a form. 
But she despised herself for this ; and next Sunday 
morning, leaving Katey curled up on the sofa reading 
a problem-novel, she went to seek Littleham Street 
and its chapel and its minister. 

But though she heard what she tried to think might 
be excellent in its way — in its way, ay, there was the 
rub— she felt that way was not for her. She was 
\q sensitive, her surroundings. She hated the big 
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pulpit and the little table, and the extempore prayers : 
an old clergyman somewhat rough in the tongue had 
once, in her hearing, called the last-named "ex- 
trumpery " prayers. And, indeed, that very morning 
she heard the minister earnestly pray that the little 
lambs of his flock might grow into polished corners 
of the Temple ! 

Katey laughed on hearing this, adding comments 
unflattering, to say the least of them. 

" It was very funny, Lois ; but you see the poor 
things have to make up so many little addresses to 
the below and the above, and deliver them without 
book, that one doesn't wonder at a slip now and then : 
like the prayer that God would grant to the Queeni 
His handmaid, that as she grew an old woman she 
might become a new man." 

" I believe that's made up !" said Lois. Katey went 
on : 

" But I've heard just as queer things at an Anglican 
church. I remember a clergyman expatiating on 
* As far as the east is from the west,' and telling us 
that if two men set out, and one walked east and the 
other walked west, they would never, never meet ! — 
and I've heard lovely reading, too ; here's a specimen. 
It's quite true, Lois, it really is. ' They that run in a 
race run. All but one receiveth the prize !' Hard 
lines for the poor one I All the same, I shouldn't stay 
away if I wanted to go. It seems to me that for people 
who believe things, there ought to be something so big 
behind, that little eccentricities of speech, or even of 
thought, would not matter. I don't believe things, 
and they do matter to me." 

" That's the worst of making sermons," interrupted 
Lois. 
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"Texts are all right — sermons are " Katey 

stopped, and then went on : " But you, Lois, you 
haven't come to my landing-place, and you ought not 
to mind ; at any rate, not so much. Besides, you are 
a poet, and what's the good of being a poet if poetry 
can't transfigure things, and turn us poor common- 
place folk into something fine ?" 

Lois was troubled. 

" It's better than that, Katey. There is something, 
yes, there is, that doesn't transform people, but shows 
us what they really are. Katey, I'm not giving you 
my own poor little thinks. I'm recalling what Uncle 
James used to say about commonplace. I told him 
once I thought it was so fine of some one to say that 
genius was the hatred of commonplace. But Uncle 
James said, in the slow, quiet way he had, * My child, 
to genius there is no such thing as commonplace : for 
genius sees through outsides down to what is beneath, 
in a greater or less degree according to its own height 
and breadth and depth.* He went on, Katey — he 
said, 'And thus it shows itself to be from God, for 
God sees all just exactly as it is, and knows the good 
under apparent ugliness.' " 

" Yes, Lois ?" Katey's voice was softer. 

" He said, * God sees because He loves ; for love is 
insight. He sees, and seeing is understanding.' And 
1 said, ' That would make genius the same as love ?' 
And he smiled— one of those dear smiles of his that 
made you feel as if God was speaking to you through 
him. Oh, Katey, I wish you had known him !" 

" I wish I had," said Katey. And there was silence. 

Lois took the lesson to heart, and mocked no more. 
But her faith was going, going fast ; all its definiteness 
had passed away, though the memory of Uncle James 
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made it seem sometimes almost as if living still. But 
she had thought less and less of Uncle James as the 
time had gone on. The old sweet time had passed 
away, and now, drawing near to the noon of her life, 
the dawn and the morning seemed very far behind. 
At times, when some law of association made the 
thought of 4 the old days sweep forcefully over her* 
she tried to fling it back ; she struggled against it as 
a swimmer against the buffeting of a mighty wave. 

Had it been true faith, true, if imperfect, or had it 
only been a something from outside that never had 
sunk down into her heart ? A something which she 
never had really made her own ? 

Now and then she went to a Catholic church for 
Benediction. The atmosphere there appealed to her. 
"They are not all stiff and proper, and they don't 
look as if they wanted to lecture somebody." She 
liked the stately vestments ; she liked the doors open 
all day long. Occasionally she went on Sunday 
morning, and was touched by the infinite solemnity 
of the Lifting-up. Yet in all there was no meaning 
for her. There was, indeed, form and comeliness, but 
she knew not the Spirit that made that form and that 
comeliness. The Beauty was veiled from her ; but 
the veil was upon her own eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

"in nothing" 

It had grown easier to Lois to live in London since she 
had " chummed " with Katey Stuart ; not only because 
the element of struggle against the economies, which 
sometimes looked like sordidnesses, had gone ; but 
because, also, the time spent in making " little plans," 
or lost in fatigue or exhaustion, was used by her in 
learning more and more of the greatness of the great 
city, its past and its present. In some directions, 
Katey made her life far wholesomer ; but, on the 
spiritual side, Katey's influence was good only in this, 
that her mind was a truthful one. She disliked sham 
and sentimentality (not that she was by any means 
unerring in her judgement of what was sham and what 
was sentimentality) ; but Katey had completely thrown 
in her lot with the deniers of revealed religion, and 
though she thought she liked Lois best as she had 
imagined her, one who needed spiritual crutches, as 
she phrased it, yet it seemed as if she could not refrain 
from putting her own point of view before Lois. The 
closeness of their intimacy, and her very strong attach- 
ment to her friend, like none she had ever known 
before, gave her, she thought, some excuse for 
this ; and her resolutions to keep out of what she 
called this kind of talk with Lois, often made, and 
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as often broken, after a time came to be made no 
longer. 

" Shall we go and hear Mr. Comyn ?" said Katey, 
one Sunday morning. "They say he is well worth 
hearing." 

" Who is he, and what ?" asked Lois. " Church ? 
chapel ?" 

"Neither. I don't know what he calls himself, 
but he's on the side of inquiry." 

"Oh, I might have known* Kateykin, that you 
wouldn't propose to go and hear anyone not on the 
side of doubt." 

" Lois, almost all the really thoughtful folk are on 
that side. But there I Why should we try to hasten 
on the time for the old beliefs to go ? Perhaps you will 
say this, being a poet.' 

" Why do you want them to go, Katey ? Will the 
world be any better without them ?" 

" They will go whether we wish it or not, my poet. 
Mrs. Partington's broom couldn't keep out the ocean. 
But, Lois, you may find some island, some Atlantis, 
far, far away, where there will be things for you to 
see and love : some beautiful old gods all alive still ; 
or some pretty new ones. Look here, if you'll go to 
hear Mr. Comyn to-day, I'll go anywhere you like with 
you next Sunday. Mr. Comyn does a lot of work in 
the East End, and Mr. Carson believes in him." 

" Mr. Carson believes in Mr. Comyn, and Mr. Comyn 
believes in — nothing ?" 

"That's not fair, Lois. Mr. Comyn believes in 
Hugh Carson, and he believes in plenty, bar the super- 
natural.* 

" What is the supernatural ?" said Lois, with deep, 
grave eyes. 
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And Katey dropped her mocking tone, and said 
simply, " I don't know 1" 

Lois sighed, but she said, " Well, let us go to hear 
this wielder of the besom of destruction." 

" I believe you love destruction, Katey," she said, 
after a pause, 

" I don't really care for destruction in itself," said 
Katey, " but I do like common sense ; and that seems 
to me to be on the side of the people who frankly confess 
that they don't know and can't know." 

" Do you think that nothing has been revealed ?" 

" Revealed ? Well, I think that people have con- 
structed theories, more or less workable— theories 
fitting in with their circumstances : and I suppose 
that what they have very deeply thought, or very 
strongly felt, has seemed to them a revelation. But, 
Lois, I ought not to want to spoil your pretty little 
beliefs ; and I ought to be willing to promise you that 
I won't ever ask you to go anywhere to hear what 

might bring you to " she was going to say, " the 

rubbing of the gilt off the ginger-bread," but she 
changed it to "the shaking of the faith you were 
taught as a child, if it's a comfort to you. And yet, 
Lois, I should like you to be strong enough to accept 
unfaith, if you saw it was right." 

Lois was sad, for she knew well that such faith as 
she had had was going from her — nay, was wellnigh 
gone. 

So they went together. Katey had over Lois the 
influence not only of the stronger over the weaker, 
but also that of one who is the more strong to love 
over the one who is loved. To love gives greater 
strength than to be loved can give, and Katey's 
affection for Lois was deeper than Lois's for her. 
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When Lois saw Mr. Comyn, she remembered quite 
well having met him at the Rosses'. She remembered, 
too, how some one had said of him, " That young man 
will make his mark one day." "j£j / 

He had the voice of the born speaker, with its~wealth 
of inflection as well as clarity of tone ; he had also the 
slight natural gesture here and there which seemed 
almost to indicate what would be in kind the next 
thing to be said, and with this a sort of cultured 
restraint that gave the impression of a passion under 
a sway which, if need were, might know the laying of 
the rein upon its neck. 

It was said of Mr. Comyn that he had given up the 
chance of rising to unknown heights in the diplomatic 
service ; given it up that he might serve humanity 
in its way to freedom, with help by word and by deed. 
Some of his work was among cultivated people ; some 
among working-men in the East End of London — 
that place of the gathering of the clans of faith and 
doubt, and light and darkness : that place where may 
be found nostrum upon nostrum for the healing of 
society, and plan upon plan for its reconstruction ; and 
fog physical, and the seething of discontent, and the 
wallowing of false content and sordid greed, and the 
old Anarch Chaos : and the Spirit of God brooding over 
all, and working in His workers, who are many among 
men and women ; and in all of what we are pleased 
to call forces, not knowing what we mean. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 

It was not at the East End that Comyn spoke that 
day on the Brotherhood of Humanity. It was at the 
rooms (or rather room) of the Association for the Study 
of Ideals of Service, known as the A.S.I.S., or Asis. 
He said he would remind them of the elementary 
truth that humanity in its joy and in its sorrow was 
essentially a social thing. None could live a life apart 
from his fellows. Man must ever be with man, and in 
man, and for man. Those who failed definitely or 
tacitly to recognize this broke a bond, and must bear 
the punishment of all who refused the recognition due 
to the great Power we call Nature. And man who 
was brother to man, was kin also to all being, whether 
he called it organized or not ; for all Nature lives, and 
life is the sign of the kinship of all with all. Man is 
kin to the huge trees of the Californian solitudes ; 
kin to the little living things too multitudinous to num- 
ber ; kin to the great wild beasts, as Buddha knew 
when he gave his body to stay the hunger of the tigress ; 
km to the life of the whole universe : but, most closely 
of all, kin to his own kind ; man to man. 

There had been, he said, great priests of this brother- 
hood, notably Buddha and Jesus — Jesus, who, to use 
a famous phrase, had taught " the enthusiasm of 
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Humanity." Buddha he put first, because his was 
the higher crown, gained by the higher sacrifice. A 
king's son, he unroyalled his life ; a rich man, he stripped 
himself bare; husband and father, he gave up love 
and home, went forth, leaving behind him everything 
that made life beautiful ; went forth, not for self- 
aggrandizement, nor, as the " saints " of Rome did, 
to save the soul by macerating and insulting the 
body, and flee the world rather than dare the redeem- 
ing of it ; but simply and only that he might learn the 
way to show his fellows the light of truth. For nothing 
was to be compared with truth. The search for truth 
might strip the life very bare, but that mattered 
nothing, and the life stripped bare in the search for 
truth might, he said, yes, and must re-clothe itself 
in the beauty of selfless love, the love of humanity 
that casts out self, and works on, toils on, yes, even 
slaves on without hope of reward, in the glory of the 
Brotherhood of Humanity. 

What, he said, is the cry for Divinity but a cry for 
the perfection of Humanity ? To go on for the sake 
of right, with no thought of anything beyond it ; to 
consecrate oneself to service — this was the most beauti- 
ful thing there could be. 

This and much more, to an audience made up of 
very mixed elements, most of it young, or in early 
middle-life. Some of these had been trying to work 
out life's big problems, unaided, and make themselves 
some kind of religion. Some of them had thought 
deeply over the graver side of life, and others had 
lightly skirted it. Most of them had parted with the 
poor remnants of the heritage of their fathers which 
had come down to them from the days when the Faith 
was banished ; the few remnants that yet indeed were 
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of the truth, and in the lives of many had been a great 
and holy and saving power. Few of them could 
have given any reason for the holding of those rem- 
nants ; few could have answered the sneers at Chris- 
tianity on the commonest historical grounds ; and none 
would have accepted the truth that grace to believe 
is beyond the power of all historical evidence to bestow. 
Noble faces, some of them, marked by deep lines — 
care-lines, or thought-lines. Fair faces, some of them, 
with a grave innocence of look. Rugged faces, some 
of them, scored and seamed. Scarcely any among 
them had the sensuous look of over-dwelling on 
the side of life which is just that of the living 
creature. 

They were, most of them, worshippers at the shrine 
of doubt ; they thought that doubt must be greater than 
faith, more intellectually great, more spiritually vast. 
They thought, most of them, that only through doubt 
can truth be attained — that is, some gleams of truth, 
truth itself transcending all power of attainment ; but 
some gleams, some " broken lights," nothing definite, 
nothing fixed, nothing sure. 

And while Comyn was speaking thus, sincerely in- 
deed, yet out of the welter of the great suburbs of the 
" City of Confusion," whose bounds are wider, whose 
foundations shallower, than can be told, there was 
going up from many hearts, on many voices, from the 
depths of that which, in transcending, includes all 
mysteries, all knowledge, the great confession concern- 
ing the Incarnate Ideal — the Ideal shown as the Real 
in Him who had no need to find the way, being 
Himself the Way ; nor to search for the truth, being 
Himself the Truth ; nor to gain the life, being Himself 
the very Life ; being the One in Whom is all the treasure 
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of thought and glory and beauty ; who is all and 
includes all ; who is the infinite Teacher, the boundless 
Lover ; and who is indeed " despised and rejected of 
men." Cujus regni non erit finis ! 

After the address Katey and Lois were leaving the 
room, when an acquaintance of theirs said, " Do let 
me introduce Mr. Comyn to you." They moved on 
with her. They saw a middle-aged lady go up to Mr. 
Comyn, and warmly grasp his hand, while she said, 
" Oh, how can I thank you ? You have brought me 
indeed a revelation — a true Gospel. Go on and help 
others to shake off the yoke under which they have 
bowed for so long. Help them to see that the only 
divinity is in humanity, and that humanity must 
indeed set itself free." 

" What is freedom ?" said Lois. The words passed 
her lips involuntarily and she was shrinking back 
when Mr. Comyn turned to reply ; so that the instan- 
taneously formed intention to leave the place as quickly 
as possible could not be fulfilled. Yet the words had 
been spoken in a very low tone. 

" Freedom," said Mr. Comyn, " is, I think, the state 
of absolute command over oneself, with all one's 
faculties, bodily, mental, spiritual. It implies perfect 
balance ; for once allow the balance to be disturbed, 
you directly are subjugated in one way or another. 
To go through life undisturbed by distracting fears or 
hopes of an impossible future ; to do bravely whatever 
one can towards lightening the burden and relieving 
the pain produced or induced by wrong social condi- 
tions, and working towards the freeing of the human 
will and intellect from the baseness of superstition 
and its consequent low morality, can only be done 
when freedom has been attained." 
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" You are sure, quite sure, that religion is a lie, 
and the enslaver of souls ?" 

" No, I should not say that. True religion is the 
lifting up of the emotional consciousness into a larger 
and purer light. But false religion is a deadly thing, 
and keeps us down instead of lifting us up. Chris- 
tianity, in its earliest form a spiritual force because of 
the quickening power of a great Personality, almost 
immediately after His passing became debased ; very 
soon set reward and punishment in the place of the 
beauty of holiness ; very early clogged its wings with 
the heavy incense of sensuous worship ; until, after 
many centuries, how does it stand ? Where do you 
go for the will of its Founder ? To one of numberless 
little sects, each with its little patent prescription for 
salvation? or to the great corrupt organization of 
Rome, which, all over the world where it has power, 
crushes out freedom and joy and hope and life itself ? 
The religion that is true is that which remains, the 
true gold, after the base ore of creeds has melted 
away from it." 

Lois and Katey bowed, and went out. 

Little groups formed near the door, and they heard 
a stray remark or two. 

" That was fine, about gold and ore, wasn't it ? 
what he said to that lady ?" 

" Yes, very, very fine." 

" But what does it mean ?" said some one else. 

" Oh, it means that you are to have religion without 
any creed." 

" But how can you ? How can you really hold any 
belief that you can't express ? And, after all, isn't 
every expression of belief a creed ?" 

" Oh, it doesn't mean that." 
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Two people walked behind them for a little distance, 
and they heard one saying, " When he said that about 
our being kin to the little living things, I really couldn't 
help wondering how he behaves to his small six-legged 
relations if he sees as many of them at the East End 
as I do sometimes." 

They did not hear any reply. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

EASE 

Katey and Lois were saving for a grand " bust up " — 
a month in Italy, during the Christmas holidays ; and 
were planning their journey and their sojourns, when 
something happened that brought a change to their 
lives. Katey became unexpectedly the mistress of 
an independence. A considerable yearly income came 
to her through the death of a grand-uncle 'whom she 
had not seen since she was a little child. 

"OLois! OLois! How beautiful it is ! To be well 
off and free, and young — for we are still young, my 
dearie — and not to have to be sorry for anyone's 
death ; you know I couldn't be sorry for Uncle Geoffrey, 
for I really can't say I ever knew him. Oh, it was 
lovely of him to think of me! And now, Lois, we 
are going to be happy, we two. No more teaching : 
you shall write what you like and how you like." 

" But, Katey " 

" I know, my dear, my pretty, darling dear, I know 
what you have got in your pretty, darling mind. 
You want to tell me that you must be independent, etc. 
Perhaps you would like to starve your little mind in an 
attic, if not your little body. No, no ! I'm going to 
live a different sort of life now ! I want to see people ! 
I want to go out, and have people to see me at home, 
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and I want to see men as well as women ! Yes, I do, 
madam ! I like women — and I specially love one of 
them — but I want to see the other side. I want to 
see people that look at things differently just because 
they're not women. And, you see, if you live with 
me I shall be ever so much freer than I could be with- 
out you !" 

" But, Katey, you know you don't care about 
chaperons. Thafs nonsense 1 And if you do, haven't 
you any relations ?" 

" No, my dear, not one that I would live with ; 
and my relations are highly respectable and well off, 
the few there are of them. They think me a big 
Bohemian blot on their 'scutcheon — though, as you 
know, they haven't any 'scutcheon— on what might 
have been their 'scutcheon, shall we say ?" 

" But, Katey " 

" But, Lois ! I'm not going to have an ancient 
vestal by way of chaperon. I'm not. No, no, we are 
both young — let's enjoy ourselves. Oh, Lois, whatever 
people may say, youth is just a glorious thing ! Let's 
make the most of it while we have it ! Let me feel 
that, if I've been no other good in the world, at any 
rate I've helped to keep you young. The big, black 
grave-shadows come soon enough. They come, and 
they bring wrinkles, and thinness and greyness of hair, 
and shaking and falling teeth ; and people patch them- 
selves up as best they can to look as little uncomely 
as they can help. O Lois, I hate the thought of age ! 
Now, what are you thinking of, Madam Solemnity ?" 

Lois did not tell her that old words were floating 
in her brain — something about a hoary head being a 
crown of glory if it were found in the way of righteous- 
ness. 
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" Lois, say you will be my sister ! Say you will live 
with me ! You shall write poetry at any hour of the 
day or night you like — ring a servant up, as Pope 
did, to bring you paper, etc., if you wake up and feel 
inspired. You shall have your very own sitting-room ; 
and you can ask the Long-haired Ones and talk about 
the Ineffable with them ; and my short fat face — I've 
found out that I'm just like Steele, you know ! — will 
bring itself up now and then when the tea-things come 
and prove you are not unchaperoned. And you can 
make tea for them, and they'll think it's nectar and 
you are Hebe " 

" You absurdest of Kateys ! Now, tell me the truth, 
the real, real truth, Katharina. Would it really be 
the best thing — I mean, do you think it would be 
the best thing for you to have me ? There would be 
no reason why I shouldn't go on with my teaching " 

" Oh yes, there would ! I'm going to give up mine 
as a matter of course. It's not fair for women who 
don't need to make money by teaching, to do it when 
there are so many people qualified to teach who do 
need to make it ; and my little sister — I don't know 
why I say little, for you are ever so much taller than 
I — is to write pomes — you used to say pomes, Lois, 
or something very like it, till I taught you to pro- 
nounce your end vowels, you know !— and charming, 
dainty stories — and perhaps a great novel that will 
make, oh, such a great name for you !" 

" Thank you kindly, ma'am." 

" Don't be proud. You shall write nothing but 
little * vusses ' if you like, and you shall go to the 
country when you like : you won't want to live 
there, Lois, I'm sure : and we'll go to Rome this very 
next Christmas. And we shall have no more saving- 
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up ! Oh, say yes, Lois, say yes ! Say you will live 
with your ugly friend and be a foil to her." 

" She isn't ugly, not one bit !" said Lois, nestling 
in Katey's arms. 

" Tastes differ !" said Katey. 

" It's all settled, then," she went on, " Oh, I am 
glad ! I am glad !" 



CHAPTER XXXII 

MODERNS 

Katey Stuart's " riches " did not bring in their 
train laziness or luxuriousness. Katey's views as to 
enjoyment practically resolved themselves into giving 
Lois all the freedom possible for choosing her work, 
and all the comfort possible in doing it ; taking her to 
hear the best music, and to see the best plays ; making 
her feel that she was absolutely her own mistress ; 
and doing as much work as she could herself at Hugh 
Carson's Institute at the East End. 

She bought a little cottage among the Surrey hills, 
fitted it up in a simple way, installed a pensioner and 
his wife as caretakers and Tenderers of such service as 
should be needed ; and hoped that after a while, a good 
deal of Lois's writing would be done there. Lois was 
now beginning to write with a force all the more 
vigorous for its temporary repression, and the great 
things she had been gathering up during the time of 
her careful and loving study of literature were en- 
nobling as well as enriching her work. 

But for a time the London flat was a greater centre 
of interest than the country cottage ; though many 
tired folk had a day or two's rest at that cottage at 
the week-ends. Somehow, Katey and Lois seemed to 
prefer their Sundays in town. 
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Lois had begun writing the kind of stories she had 
spoken of to Professor Barclay — the kind she had told 
him would be what might have gone into verse. They 
did not go into poetical prose, but into a beautiful and 
stately rhythm, the prose of a poet. 

They did not all reflect what was coming upon her, 
even spiritual crippledom, perhaps, because she fre- 
quently attained to live apart from that in her art-life 
— I do not know. But from some of them there fell* 
as it were, shadows of vagueness, if not of negation. 
Some thought these shadows cool and restful to linger 
in ; but others felt the lack of that sunshine which 
feeds and colours, even as it vitalizes — the sunlight of 
Faith. Lois was, after all those years, getting an 
audience, and not an audience of Cliquedom. 

The people whom Lois and Katey saw most of were, 
for the greater number, workers ; some of them workers, 
whose enthusiasm of Humanity, whose passion of rescue 
would have put to shame many and many a Catholic, 
tepid-souled, lukewarm among the faithful. And if 
their enthusiasm went only to the efforts for delivering 
their brethren from the oppression of wrong social 
conditions, from the sordidness of daily work ground 
down to the merest struggle for existence ; if they 
left out the spiritual ; if to them belief in a God of 
love and a God of mercy was but a vain thing ; if the 
daily bread they sought in their sacred fervour and 
holy pity to give was not the antitype with the type, 
but the type only ; yet they were of those who blindly 
or seeingly fight for the help of the helpless ; fight 
in the army of the Great Captain whom they know not. 

A certain Bohemianism about them ? Yes. Those 
who judged them with the judgement of charity would 
Well, if women, young, fair, good, felt that the 
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use of tobacco was a seal of their right to share in the 
world's work, why, underneath that little ugliness 
there lay a big beauty ; and the ugliness might one 
day disappear, and the beauty stand out more clear 
to see." 

But to Lois it meant a certain amount of suffering 
to see women crossing the room large-gaited, and 
receiving or bestowing the attention of a light for a 
cigarette, or even a cigar. People teased her a little 
about her old-world thought ; and one evening, at a 
house where they often met, and which had been play- 
fully named Heresy Hall, two or three friends who 
had more than once invited her to join in this, laugh- 
ingly tried to make her smoke. 

" It won't make you ill, Miss Moore ; it's very 
mild." 

But she rose, saying, " You must never, never ask 
me to do this. Every one is at liberty here, and you 
must let me have my liberty too." She had tried to 
laugh, but there was a slightly strained tone in her 
voice. 

One of the ladies addressed some one who had only 
a few minutes ago come in. "Oh, Mr. Comyn, you 
looked as relieved as if you had been Sister Anne when 
she sighted the delivering brothers !" 

" You should have seen Mr. Comyn's look, as he 
watched you, Miss Moore," laughed an older lady, 
throwing the end of her cigarette into the fireplace. 

Lois's face was crimsoned. 

Ralph Comyn made some light remark, and then 
came over to her. " Forgive my having let my face 
express my feelings, Miss Moore." 

" You don't like to see women smoke ?" she said, 
sitting down again, as he had seemed to expect her to 
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do, for his hand was on a chair as if to move it nearer 
to her. He moved it and sat down, saying : 

" I have clearly put myself in a false situation, Miss 
Moore. Will you let me explain ?" 

" Certainly." 

" I should not have dreamed of implying, by look 
or manner, any criticism of you, who are a stranger 
to me, but " he hesitated. 

" No ? But you looked, as Miss Leeper said, 
c relieved ' ; I could not help seeing it. And I can 
understand men disliking it, especially if they are a 
little fastidious." 

" You don't understand, Miss Moore ; pardon me 
for saying so. I should not look critically at anything 
a stranger did. But, you see, I think I ought to tell 
you " 

"Oh, please don't feel that you ought to tell me 
anything that gives you pain !" 

"Thank you. Miss Moore, you are like some one 
with whom I associate all that perfection of womanli- 
ness which is just as active a thing as manliness, and as 
necessary to our ideal of women as manliness is to our 
ideal of men. And I could as soon picture her with a 
cigarette between her lips as I could picture any of 
those whom painters represent with the nimbus of 
sainthood. So you have to forgive me, and remember 
I am punished too by feeling as if I were treading in 
the footsteps of the prig." 

" There is nothing to forgive !" said Lois. " I can 
see that you must have been glad that I did not do it. 
I hope I shall never do it. I dislike it so much. Bu* 
of course I don't want to condemn anyone. It s' Q x 
to suit some people better than others. I'n^ u |j 
the others." 
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How Lois had wished, and still wished, that Katey 
would not smoke ! 

She had a good deal of talk with Mr. Comyn, drifting 
into the questions of faith and unfaith in their bearing 
on the conduct of life. He was quite certain that, apart 
from all creeds, in the surrender of all belief in the super- 
natural, there was a sure basis of morality, and that 
none need for a moment suppose that non-belief need 
bring, or ought to bring in its train the shaking of the 
foundations of right and wrong. 

" Beliefs are only transient : right and wrong belong 
to an eternal code, written in the hearts of men. 
Honour is really enough, as we see very often, to keep 
people straight. Apart from religion there must be 
a fundamental basis of action. If all religious systems 
were swept away, there must still remain the everlast- 
ing code of morality ; it would still be seen that it is 
best to be pure, just, and unselfish. The things com- 
manded or forbidden by religion are commanded or 
forbidden because they are right or wrong : they are 
not right or wrong because they are commanded or 
forbidden. Those things remain right or wrong if all 
religion be swept away, and with it the supposed 
warrant for their affirmation or negation. Religion 
warrants only. But men should do right from their 
own knowledge merely, without any warrant at all 
from outside. Take, for instance, Marcus Aurelius. 
Surely he was independent of revealed religion, 
and surely there was never a nobler moralist than 
he." 

^ A man was listening to what Ralph was saying, 
ex pfjning as one listens to what one is familiar with the 

" You °* • When he stopped the stranger waited, as 
sitting dowfl L ^ *° re Pty- She was silent. 
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" May I join in the discussion ?" he said, " if dis- 
cussion it be." 

" It would not go by so grave a name," said Comyn. 
" We all interchange our little views here, do we not, 
Miss Moore ?" 

" I believe so. Some one has called this house 
• Heresy Hall.' " 

" May I say," said the stranger, "with regard to what 
you have said about honour, that codes of honour differ, 
and often widely. For instance, 'wounded honour' 
commanded not so long ago in England, and to this 
day commands in other countries, that an attempt at 
murder be made : that is what duelling means, is it 
not ? Again, honour is irretrievably lost in cheating 
at cards : honour is unwounded if a friend's trust is 
betrayed, and his wife's love is won, it being the sufferer 
who has lost his honour. Yet is the one deserving of 
a sterner judgement than the other ? 

" Codes of morality vary. Take, for instance, the 
principle of revenge. Not even after nineteen hun- 
dred years has the so-called Christian world fully done 
away with this, which is obviously a relic of non- 
Christian days. 

" In the most celebrated as well as best known of 
the plays of the greatest English poet, to avenge his 
father's death is the sacred duty laid on the son — the 
father whose spirit is represented as emerging from 
the purgatorial fires, which he had entered 'un- 
houselled, disappointed, unannealed' with the pas- 
sionate desire that his death should be avenged ; and 
the son accepts the duty and is ready to carry out the 
injunction, even to the pitiless cutting off in sin of 
the man he spares because of the contrition that would 
save from damnation. 
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" And, by the way, it is interesting to note how the 
Russian novelist who detests his Church and wishes 
to have people come out of her can see no difference 
between the 'wild justice* of revenge, and that of 
judicial punishment. Look at the Corsican ' vendetta,' 
too." 

" Yet Corsicans are not only nominal Christians, but 
Catholics," said Ralph Comyn. 

"We often find Christianity imperfectly assimilated, 
even among Catholics," said the stranger ; " race and 
old tradition have great power, though I deny that they 
have the greatest. And we have infinite witness to the 
power of Christianity to make men rise above this." 

"And Shakespeare was a Christian, probably a 
Catholic," said Ralph Comyn. 

" Perhaps ; not proven, as to his being a Catholic, 
I mean. But," went on the stranger, " if such things 
exist in the teeth of prohibition enforced by the 
Highest Example, what if there were no prohibition 
as witness to the law of Heaven ? What if there were 
no Example ?" 

" Then you think," said Lois, " that you cannot have 
pure morality without religion ?" 

" I have no doubt whatever that religion and 
morality go hand in hand ; that, as a man believes, so 
will he do. Wherever a low type of religion has pre- 
vailed, has there not been a low type of morality ? 
Marcus Aurelius, yes! He had shaken himself free 
from the religion that prevailed. But what did his 
religion mean ? Was it not self-centred, teaching him 
to look on things around with the eyes of philosophy, 
not the eyes of love or even of indignation ? Your 
great philosopher, your high moralist, could sit in the 
amphitheatre and see a man dropped into the embrace 
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of a bear for the pleasure of an embruted populace, 
and care nothing." 

" But," said Comyn, " have you forgotten that for 
some time after Christianity had been made the 
Roman state religion, the gladiatorial shows went on ?" 

" I have not forgotten it : again, it was imperfectly 
assimilated religion : but neither must we forget that 
a man was found ready to give up his life that an end 
might be put to this horror : — and that after St. 
Telemachus was martyred, there was never again a 
show of the kind. 

" If you take a pagan of the very highest type, 
possessing the highest culture — and I suppose Marcus 
Aurelius was that — and compare him with one whOj 
without culture, except the culture that Christianity 
inevitably gives, but living in absolute obedience to 
the Christian law — if you take the life of each, apart 
from natural gifts, but as the product of his belief 
I think there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
evident superiority of the one over the other. And 
you can find numbers of people in whom grace — forgive 
my using a theological term — has triumphed even 
over a poor and mean nature as well as permeated 
and thousandfolded the gifts of a rich and noble one. 
You must have a religion that includes all ; and up 
whose heights all may climb; some higher, but all 
climbers." 

" May I leave you in Miss Moore's hands ?" said 
Comyn. " I have to keep an engagement, which I have 
run close upon breaking. I must just say good-bye 
to Mrs. Penfold." 

" Will you tell me this ?" said Lois, when Comyn 
was gone. " Why do Catholics, who profess to hold 
Truth on the authority of the Church, and Protestants, 
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who profess to hold Truth on the authority of what 
they understand of the Bible, not leaven the world 
with perfect holiness ?" 

" The last part of your query first. The world is 
leavened, thank God, with the leaven of the Saints, 
those who have lived here, and those who are now 
living here. For the first — I do not say 'as a man 
professes to believe, so he will do,' but as a man believes 
— that is, holds his Faith, not professes to hold it. 
If the teaching of the Church be accepted with a living 
belief, it must produce right action. It is because 
it is imperfectly accepted, or accepted only outside, 
that we see wrongdoing abound." 

" You are a Roman Catholic, Mr. ?" 

"My name is Rhys," he said in answer to the 
unspoken query — to the spoken one he said : " Yes, I 
am a Catholic." 

" But you would acknowledge, would you not, that 
men and women who have put aside formal religion 
are often found leading beautiful and devoted lives ?" 

"Certainly. But how far are they. not still under 
the Spirit that abides ; the Spirit sent down to the 
Church of God ? And how much are we to attribute 
to the fact that the atmosphere they were brought up 
in was, at least to some extent, a Christian one ; and 
that they are still within the influence of the Chris- 
tianity which they reject or contemn ? What about 
two or three generations hence, generations without 
any c formal religion * ? What moral standard would 
there be then ?" 

" And now," he added, after a pause, " I feel that I 
have been running the risk of making myself an 
unmitigated bore — but it seemed as if I could not 
help speaking." 
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" You are not boring me. But I wish you would 
tell me, if I am not taking too great a liberty in asking 
the question, why you came to our Heresy Hall, you 
who are strong in faith ? Did you want to help us, 
to convert us ?" 

" * Us * ? Then you have cast in your lot with 
rejectors of faith ?" 

" I think so— I fear it must be so." 

" Years ago, Miss Moore, I read a poem of yours in 
Ross's Magazine, and it is hard to think that the 
woman who wrote that should lose faith." 

" I don't know that I have ever had real faith," 
said Lois. Something in this man's atmosphere 
insensibly drew out this confession. " I was brought 
up by people who had, and I took things for granted — 
and now they are going from me — I think they are 
gone." 

u Ah, that is sad. Miss Moore, do not let things 
drift 1 Pray, pray for light — not for peace, but for 
light. Surely, surely, you who wrote c A Son of the 
Morning * must come to the Light. You cannot keep 
away ! But, forgive me, I am a stranger. To answer 
your question — I came here to learn something of the 
atmosphere in which a dear friend of dear friends of 
mine is breathing — I shall see them in a day or two 
before I leave England, and I promised them I would 
do this." 

" Then you are leaving England ?" 

" Yes, I am going to Louvain for theological study. 
I, too, have known my time of doubt, and though I 
never formally separated myself from the Church, it 
meant practically self-excommunication, and delayed 
for years the fulfilment of my dead mother's dearest 
wish — that I should enter the priesthood." 
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" And now it will be fulfilled ?" 

" As I trust." 

" I am glad for you," said Lois, " and glad for her, 
too." 

fk" Thank you-and I am glad that you, at least, 
believe in the Communion of Saints." 

" I do not know that I do — bu£ I see my friend 
signalling to me. Good-bye." 

She held out her hand. " Good-bye." 

" Good-bye. I wish for you — light." 

" Thank you." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE MIXTURE OF A LIE WITH TRUTH 

Lois continued going to the Institute ; and still there 
was a strange sense that, somehow, she had been 
robbed — yet she would ask herself, how can one be 
robbed of what one has never really possessed ? But 
it — whatever it was — or in what relation soever she 
had stood to it — was being, as it seemed, proved 
worthless, and shown to be fit only for the flinging 
away. And why should one hug the worthless ? 
Better the empty room than the glitter of unreality 
to adorn it ; better despise the mean things than hold 
them as noble and worthful. 

There was truth in much that Comyn and others 
said. Unmixed falsehood is not hard to expose ; but 
the mixture of a he with truth — that which Bacon says 
doth ever add pleasure, the pleasure that we know 
to breed future pain great and dreadful, that mixture 
is hard to show up ! The soul whose sight has been 
sharpened, made eagle-quick by the touch of the Finger 
of God's right hand — the digitus Patertue dexter a — 
may indeed discern the fallacy, may know the lie, and 
shudder at its pretence ; and yet there may be the 
inability to show it to others, separated and apart 
from the truth with which it has been united. 

It was illogical of Lois to feel resentment against 
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Ralph Comyn because through him had come to her a 
certain crystallization, as it were, of doubt. Yet she 
did feel it, however blindly and indefinitely, though 
she went to hear him, and had occasional talks with 
him at Heresy Hall and otherwhere. But though she 
felt this resentment, she would not have given up 
hearing him. Katey silently guessed why. 

Had Lois come to love Ralph Comyn ? Katey 
asked herself this, and if the answer was to be " Yes," 
she was sorry — sorry because she could not but feel 
that, however Comyn was attracted to her friend, 
the attraction was not that of lover to beloved. Lois 
had told her what Ralph had said about the lady 
whom he associated with the perfection of womanli- 
ness, told her of the way in which it had seemed to 
her that he had said it, " with the sort of earnestness 
with which a man who was not ashamed of his faith 
might speak of that faith." 

Katey guessed, and felt certain she had rightly 
guessed, that this chance likeness in Lois to an ideal 
lady whom, she supposed, he had loved, and who was 
somehow hopelessly apart from him, was the reason 
why Ralph so often singled out Lois for those long 
and earnest talks. 

How beautiful Lois was looking — more beautiful 
than Katey had ever seen her look before, and how 
interested and animated ! 

Ralph would talk to her about her work, the great 
book which, he told her, he was sure she would one 
day write, for the striking away of fetters, and the 
setting of the minds of her fellows free. He believed 
in the using of Art for ethical ends ; he believed in the 
power of a great work of fiction, and he encouraged her 
to persevere in training and discipline, and the dwelling 
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on great thoughts, and the practice of a chaste and noble 
style. He loved to see the fire in her eye and the 
light on her face ; and he thought of her as of one who 
could and would and must help in the by and by ; 
help as truly by her words as others were helping by 
their deeds. For great words surely have the power 
of deeds for rousing and stimulating souk to higher 
things, and for the begetting of more and more good- 
ness and beauty. He could not but love also the look 
on her face at the rarer times when he spoke with her 
of his own work, and saw her sympathy. He did not 
know that her sympathy was for him rather than for 
his work, as his was for what he felt she would do rather 
than for the woman herself. But why, consciously or 
unconsciously, he most cared to be with her, was that 
something about her, that undefinable something, 
more than the likeness of brows and eyes, which 
reminded him of Aloysia Egerton ; that likeness in 
unlikeness which bound the two together in his mind. 
And he loved, too, to hear her name. 

In the following spring Lois and Katey were abroad 
for a few weeks, mostly spent in Italy. There had 
been no correspondence between Lois and Ralph, nor 
had there been any suggestion that there should be. 
He had said, " Good-bye. I do hope you will enjoy 
your time. Don't try to be too busy. Remember 
that a * wise passivity ' is often of the greatest help. 
You will see and hear much ; let things sink in without 
your own effort. See and hear, but don't try to re- 
produce — as yet — and forgive your prig of a friend, 
who appears to have a passion for giving you advice." 

" I don't look on you as a prig, and I am glad 
you should tell me things," said Lois. "Good- 
bye." 
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They came home on a Saturday, and on the Sunday 
Katey proposed " a good laze." But Lois wished to 
go to the A.S.I.S. She was not at all tired, she said* 
but Katey must laze if she liked it best. 

They both went to the rooms. They were surprised 
to find a strange lecturer there, and Lois at least cer- 
tainly did not hear him with undivided attention. 
After the " service " was over, concluded with the 
singing of the beautiful verses which reflect the great 
Cardinal's unrest and spiritual groping and crying for 
the light, which, indeed, later on he found never to 
lose, they were told it had been announced quite 
suddenly a month ago that Mr. Comyn would not speak ; 
that " he had been obliged unavoidably to cancel all 
his engagements." 

" And here we were," said the lady, " poor shepherd- 
less sheep, who had to listen to some one with a broad 
Cockney accent, and infirm in the aitches. This man 
has a decent accent, but he hasn't much to say, and you 
can see how the audience has dwindled. He's very 
poor, I believe, and has a wife and large family. He 
writes for the Free Thought Evangelist, and a lot of 
papers that are very skinny in their payments. I wish 
Mr. Comyn would come back. What an essentially 
interesting face he has !" 

Another lady took up the tale. " There are all sorts 
of reports about Mr. Comyn — at least there were for a 
few days. It was said he had married the daughter of 
an American Bishop ; that he had gone to Australia." 

" You're talking of Comyn ?" said a gentleman. 
" It's said, you know, that he's in retreat somewhere, 
preparatory to founding a New Ethical Sodality." 

"Sodality? What's that ?" 

" Society under a less well-known name." 
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" Oh ! But I thought it was only Roman Catholics 
and Ritualists that went into retreat ?" 

" Well, retirement, quiet, anything you like. 

" * He broods upon his silent heart 
As on her nest the dove,' 

as our grandmothers used to sing. He'll emerge with 
Thor's hammer in his hand— excuse the change of 
metaphor — and come down on superstition." 

"He has not left Christianity a leg to stand on. 
But wait a bit." 

And they waited, indeed, whether they would or not, 
but not for very long. Was he ill ? This was the 
thought that haunted Lois. Had he gone somewhere, 
just to die ? Not even to Katey could she speak of 
him, and Katey kept silence, but with great tenderness 
and care. "Wait a bit." It was for Lois a weary 
waiting, and it drove the roses from her cheek. But 
it was not for long. 

One morning each member of the Society received a 
lithographed circular letter, in a closed envelope, 
bearing the post-mark of Louvain. It ran thus : 

* Dear Sir or Madam, 

" As you are a member of the Society before 
which I was accustomed to speak on Sundays during 
three years, I beg of you to allow me this opportunity 
of telling you my reason for withdrawing from that 
Society, as well as apologizing for the manner of that 
withdrawal. As you are aware, I also cancelled all 
engagements to speak in London on the subject of 
Ideals of Service ; engagements which you, in common 
with other members of the A.S.I.S., had honoured me 
by wishing me to make. 
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" My reason is that I have been obliged — I can use 
no other expression — to give up my position of unfaith. 
I am now a member of the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ on the Rock which has withstood the shaking of 
the tempest and the beating of the rain from age to age, 
because Jesus Christ did found His Church upon it. 

" I ask you to have patience with me in my attempt 
to express to you my very deep grief, my very sorrowful 
shame, my most sincere penitence, for all that I have 
said against Him whom, with all powers of body, mind, 
and spirit, I desire to serve for whatever space of life 
remains to me. If words of mine have raised doubts in 
your mind as to the Eternal Reality ; if words of mine 
have increased such doubts ; if words of mine have given 
the last blow to any true belief, as. I have spoken them 
with the deliberate intention of their doing, I can only 
say, as I would to one whose life I had endangered, 
perhaps even almost destroyed, forgive me. Grant me 
that forgiveness which I shall never cease to implore from 
God, before whom I must ever pray that the evil I have 
done, that evil which never can be undone, may in 
some way of His be turned to His glory ; be used for 
His ends. But my guilt is more than great. 

" Most faithfully yours, 

" Ralph Comyn. 

" LOUVAIN, May 31st, 1 8— ." 

" The man's mad !" 
" Disgusting !" 

" To think of Comyn's being bagged by the Jesuits !" 
" What a whining, puling letter !" 
" What a fool ! Why couldn't he have let the thing 
alone ?" 
Suggestion (Soprano) : " He might have announced 
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himself to preach, and got us together, and tried to 
convert us ! Such a lovely opportunity of bringing our 
poor, lost, sin-stained souls into the Fold !" 

Baritone : " No ! no ! He wouldn't do that sort of 
stagey thing. If he had brought us together on false 
pretences, I, for one, should have walked out." 

Other comments: "I think the note manly and 
straightforward, and I really don't see anything 
whining or puling in it. One must give the Old 
Gentleman himself his dues." 
" Even if we have done away with him." 

" Figure of speech, figure of speech " 

Ralph Comyn a Catholic ! Ralph Comyn, who had 
pronounced the Church to be the arch-enemy of free- 
dom, and the great logical crushing-machine! He 
had never stood forward as the champion of Protes- 
tantism, by which he understood individual eclecti- 
cism ; to him there was no logical standing-place be- 
tween The Church and No Church : between Credo and 
Nego : his method had not been, as a rule, the attacking 
of any special form— or non-form— of religious thought 
and worship. He had desired to preach freedom, 
rational inquiry ; wished and striven to encourage and 
stimulate in the search for truth. 

" No dogma." But by degrees his hearers had found 
themselves formulating. The human mind cannot 
possibly escape from dogma, any more than it can 
remain content with negation : affirmation, in some 
shape or other, it is bound to insist on if it has any 
vitality, and wills to have any power of growth. And 
when Ralph preached war against sectarianism, war 
against narrowness, war against limitation, the logical 
outcome was, to many of his hearers, something very 
different from what he had ever dreamt of ; something. 
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the revelation of which, when it came to him, as it did 
some time after this, brought to him yet more intensely 
than before the agony of shame and the passion of 
penance. 

Lois and Katey read the letter together. To Lois it 
was a shock inexpressible. It seemed to her as if 
everything were reduced to the merest shifting show. 
To believe — to unbelieve — to rebelieve with all the 
weight of the clearest-cut, most sharply-defined dogmas 
laid upon the soul. To know nothing : to believe all I 

She did not know, either, that with that letter a hope 
— no, not a hope — as it were, the reflection of a hope, 
as of a star in a pool — had passed away. She only 
knew that life was different. But Katey understood. 

The next post brought a letter to Lois : the first had 
been addressed to her and Katey jointly. It was 
another of the lithographed letters, but at the end were 
a few written words. 

" Will Lois Moore, woman and poet, forgive one who 
desired to help her to help the world and was hindering 
her instead ? Whenever (he had written " if," and 
changed it to " when ") she comes to a belief deeper, 
wider, higher, fuller, than she has ever known, will she 
pray for him with all the charity that must be hers ? 
He says to her good-bye in its old sense. May God 
be with her indeed !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A.S.I.S. 

Hugh Carson had often called for Lois and Katey to 
walk with them to the A.S.I.S., and in the evening of 
Sunday he would call to ask if they cared to go to the 
East End Institute which he and some others had 
founded " on undenominational principles." An Insti- 
tute it was where you could have instruction in all 
branches of secular learning for a nominal sum ; an 
Institute where you practised those virtues which had 
come to be ideals of conduct to you from the atmos- 
phere you had breathed as a nominal Christian, and 
whose source you calmly ignored or even denied ; an 
Institute where you might learn to use your voice 
aright ; an Institute where you might learn the 
principles of art and the greatness of the work that 
artists have wrought ; where you might, at set times, 
see their work for yourselves, and learn the meaning of 
it, sometimes truly, sometimes with that terrible in- 
adequacy of interpretation which is often more deadly 
than falsehood gross and deliberate ; as when in the 
case of a copy of one of the great world-pictures of a 
great Catholic artist, a picture that, but for his Faith, 
would never have been, a presentment of the Incarnate 
Son in the arms of His Mother, the illuminating note 
in the catalogue was to the effect that in this picture 
we see the highest beauty of motherhood. 

191 
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" I am so glad I know how to teach !" said Katey. 
" It is so nice to think that what I can do for these dear 
folk I can do properly, and that I am really giving the 
same quality of work as if it were salaried." 

" Do you remember," said Lois, " how our old land- 
lady once offered us tickets for a concert, telling us it 
was only an amater affair, and she did not care to go 
herself ?" 

"Yes, it was funny. But there is plenty of the 
amater element about. And you'll never get the best 
for poor people until those who want to help them 
realize that voluntary work should be done as well and 
as regularly as paid work. Some of our voluntary 
workers at the Institute think themselves quite at 
liberty to telegraph and say they can't come, just an 
hour or two before the class begins. It's disgusting !" 

" Yes," said Lois. 

" I don't believe you heard what I was saying," 
said Katey. 

" Oh yes, I did, Katey. I was thinking whether it 
might not be a good thing if I were to give a literature 
lesson weekly at your place." 

"Oh, how good! It would be just lovely! I'll 
arrange it at once." 

So Lois went week after week, and often accompanied 
Katey in her visits to some of those who were being 
taught the gospel of culture. They came upon things 
which did not seem to be touched by that gospel ; things 
which Katey was sorry for, but took as part of the 
disappointment that must, in one shape or another, 
in one degree or another, accompany all efforts at 
improvement ; things that took hold of Lois mentally 
and physically, gripping her with a terrible grip, which 
hurt her with a great hurting and grievous. And this 
emotional strain, along with really hard work, for the 
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lessons she gave carried with them much of her nerve- 
force, began to tell onher,and she found that writingwas 
sometimes more than difficult. An hour or two at her 
desk left her exhausted, and the run for a few minutes 
in the garden, instead of refreshing her, as it used to 
do, left her panting and tired, so that she had to force 
herself to do what she had been used to do with ease. 

One evening Katey, coming home full of interest and 
delight in what had been doing " up there," found Lois 
white-lipped and with tired eyes, trying to write — an 
effort that ended in tears unaccountable, when Katey 
said : " Lois, what's the matter ?" 

" Katey, I don't know. I'm an idiot. I seem as if 
I couldn't work." 

" Oh, Lois, my darling, I have been so wrong !" She 
was holding Lois in her arms, Lois very quiet now. 
" I have been so wrong. You are not fit for this sort 
of life. You must sing, or speak. You can tell about 
what you learn from Hugh, and me, and others. It is 
not your business to do what we do. Lois, my beautiful 
lady, your life ought to be a bright one, a happy one. 
And it shall be, if I can make it so. I have been 
terribly selfish, just rushing to do what interested me, 
and dragging you into it. You must live on the 
surface of these things, and let us dive down for you, 
and bring you up materials, and you can write, and 
write, and make people see. We can give you material 
enough if you want to write of these East End people 
and their life. I wouldn't give it to every one ; but I 
know you won't use flesh-and-blood as mere ' copy.* 
You care, Lois, and you can speak. I can't speak, but 
I would if I coulci." 

But when Lois was alone she wept, and her tears 
were as of purpose broken and aim unfulfilled. 

13 



CHAPTER XXXV 

NAY, OR YEA? 

The time passed on quickly enough. Katey was 
happy, and hoped that Lois was also, though she knew 
that her life had been wounded. But she saw that 
Lois was knowing the great relief, the great comfort, 
of finding expression in the form she had desired to 
find it in, for she was writing poetry in the limited 
sense, as well as in the wider one. And now she 
seemed to care more to spend several days at a time at 
the Surrey cottage, and took long walks, or made 
acquaintances among the poorer people. That was 
quite different, she felt, from seeking them out in the 
East End. She loved the one, and shrank, with an 
inexpressibly shuddering horror, from the other ; this 
horror which at first she reproached herself bitterly for 
feeling. But she came to think, at least to a great 
extent, how one cannot fight unconquered against the 
limitations of one's nature ; and how work in the least 
line of resistance may, after all, be as good as work 
accomplished after effort mighty and painful. 

Some, too, were saying, and some were preaching 
strongly, that the truth of life lay in self-development, 
not in sacrifice ; that no individual life ought to be 
swept along in a flood. All sorts of doctrines and 
theories Lois had heard put forward; little bits of 
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truth often, set out as the truth : precisely the sort of 
thing the setters-out of it raged against when they 
thought they found it under the banner of anything 
like a church (the Church being to their thought un- 
conceived of, if not inconceivable). 

But Lois was unhappy, if not actively, at least 
negatively. The atmosphere in which Katey delighted 
to breathe was an ill one for her friend, and for Katey 
it was all the worse that she did not feel the unhealth 
of it, which might have led to her coming out of it. 
Lois felt, too, that there was something among her 
acquaintances undefinedly — what ? — wrong ? — but 
what was wrong ? Must not all be free to think 
out life for themselves, and then act upon their 
thought ? Must they not arrive at the standard and 
live by it ? or live by no standard at all, just following 
the promptings of nature ? 

She had heard much in speech and in discussion and 
in lecture, and it made in her mind a spiritual patch- 
work — " their witness did not agree." 

She had heard people urged to take all that was good 
and noble from every source whatever. They were not 
to suppose that only those by prominence or popularity 
called great teachers, such as Buddha, and Confucius, 
and Moses, and Christ, and Mohammed, founders of 
religions more or less suited to certain races in certain 
times, had bestowed on the world some part of the 
treasure of truth, for truth was in every man in a greater 
or less degree, and the highest teaching, for instance, 
of Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, was simply the 
gathered up or the edited wisdom of generations. He, 
by the force of genius or insight, put a large interpreta- 
tion on commands positive or negative, and while He 
widened the ethical outlook, He showed, too, that the 
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spiritual sight could so be made stronger and keener, 
that the fearless ones who were not afraid to see might 
sweep horizons, vaster and vaster yet, from age to age. 
And the need of guidance should by and by cease, for 
all should be seers, shapers of their own conduct, and 
from fair-shapen conduct would arise the law for all 
generations, the law that could not but be obeyed. It 
might be long and long before then, only we must 
remember that every effort of self-conquest, or of rescue 
for the oppressed, or of bringing beauty into ordinary 
life, would hasten it on. 

And what then ? What for the souls who had 
struggled ? Were they never to know any result of 
their struggle ? No ; they must be content to have 
struggled : for there was no individual immortality, 
only a glorious immortality of influence, of which all 
and every one might have the earnest even before the 
quiet surrender of the body, worn out, as it might be, 
or still in the beauty of manhood or womanhood, to be 
part of the universal material whence new and fair 
forms should be fashioned day by day, age by age, to 
be " made one with nature." 

> What is this betwixt God and you, Lois ? " What 
am I ?" A straw on the great current of time ? or, as 
the little children and the child-hearted know, one 
madfr by God " to love Him and serve Him and to be 
happy with Him for ever " ? 

" Oh, dismal creed, sorrowful belief," do you say ? 
What matter if dismal or sorrowful if it be true ? No 
care for you, for me, for the countless ones who have 
travelled from birth to death, a journey short or long, 
with nature or environment gay, glorious, noble, sordid, 
terrible ; and travel, and shall travel, on that road until 
the landmark time be removed for ever ? Only a blind 
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force, making not for justice, but for — what ? Who 
knows ? 

Or the love of One who so loved the world that 
He must heal it, and yet not heal it against its 
will? 

Others were raging against limitations ; let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die being the kernel of their 
thought, though they would not perhaps have accepted 
this for its expression. Let us have all that we can ; 
let us develop self to the fullest extent ; every power ; 
every sense. What madness has set up the ideal of 
sacrifice ? What insanity has made a God of One 
crucified ? O world, that for hundreds of years hast 
accepted the thought that the way to a crown is by a 
cross, and hast struggled to win that crown, or given 
up the struggle under the ban of the just ones, fling 
away that thought : take thine ease ; eat, drink, be 
merry ! Nay, put it not in ugly words like these. 
Take the joy that lies at the heart of the world, the joy 
which teaching like this has done its best to kill. Take 
the loveliness of form and colour ; that loveliness which 
the Greek knew well to be the highest thing, and for 
which the Christian has substituted the ideal of self- 
mutilation for body and soul : take the natural and 
free development of all that is in thy nature ; that free 
development which thou hadst learned to fear in the 
face of the morbid passion for sacrifice : take the 
inextinguishable laughter of the gods instead of the 
weeping of Jesus. 

O world, O men of God's love, know you not how 
that love embraces all good, and how one day this shall 
everywhere be known ? Know you not that there is 
neither Jew nor Greek with Him — neither one gift only 
nor another ; not the truth of His unity alone, nor the 
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truth of His infinite beauty — the u beauty so ancient, 
the beauty so new that so many of us love all too 
late ;"* that in Jesus are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge ; all the treasures of justice and love ; 
some of these treasures poured for us into human vessels 
that can hold but little* an earnest of the illimitable 
content of illimitable plenitude that is in Him ? For 
there is no craving of our nature that He cannot satisfy, 
no void that He cannot fill. 

And the sorrow of the world is upon Him : as the sin 
was upon Him that made Him taste of the pain not of 
death alone but of Hell itself — the Hell that is separa- 
tion from God — when under the load of it He cried that 
cry that " went up echoless," My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ? 

He delays, and we are impatient : His chariot wheels 
tarry, and we cannot hear them, and we know not that 
the cloud we see is the dust they raise. But with Him 
a thousand years are even as a day. 

* St. Augustine. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

" SONS OF THE MORNING " 

I have indicated that there were times when Lois's 
art-life bore no traces of her spiritual pain. These 
traces became fewer and fewer, and passed away as 
" the shaping spirit of Imagination " was leading her 
into something apart from what was around her ; even 
into the atmosphere of the Ages of Faith. 

One day she wrote a short story with an historical 
basis ; a story that gave a beautiful and vivid picture 
of older English life ; a story that had about it the 
scent of English meadows in spring, and the strength of 
the English oak that is not of the forest but alone : and 
directly she offered it for publication it was eagerly 
taken. 

" They have asked for more," said Lois ; and Katey 
was glad, and said, " Dear little, good little Oliver 
Twists !" 

It fitted in with this that a proposal came from 
Mr. Harvey, a well-known publisher, that Lois should 
write a novel dealing with English life in the Middle 
Ages. He had read this story of hers, he said, and had 
ventured to suggest her entering into what would be 
to her in some sense a new field. She went to see him 
as he asked, and he told her that he wanted something 
on a fairly large scale to show what that life really had 
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been. He knew that she had a competent knowledge 
of the period ; and he had been greatly impressed by 
the words of a writer who had won the literary laurels 
she was now winning, about the happiness of life in 
those days (whether we must take this cum grano or 
not), in which there was, in an ordinary way, the 
relation of craftsman to craft, instead of merely that 
of hands to machinery. 

He knew she could saturate herself with the spirit 
of the time. Attention was being drawn to the work 
of the old English Gilds : this would form a feature of 
great interest ; she would find it easier to do now what 
he proposed to her than had it been suggested before 
the advent of historians with the spirit of fairness and 
painstaking research, and the determination, tacit or 
declared, to allow no prejudice or even bias to pro- 
duce histories such as those from which our fore- 
fathers imbibed the vigorous prejudices already 
growing incomprehensible to at least some of their 
descendants. Yes, it would be easier, he said, but, of 
course, in a sense much more difficult, just because of 
that raising of the standard of research and mental 
discipline. 

He knew that she was too intimate with the literature 
of earlier times — he had heard of her as a lecturer — to 
make her characters speak " Wardour Street English." 

He thought she might find the work a fascinating 
one : there were all sorts of interests about it, such as 
the romance of the knightly ideal; the rise of the 
merchants ; the state of the labourers ; the relation 
between classes ; the treatment of lepers ; she might 
describe the Service held over the lepers as for burial, 
and the solemn pathos of their shutting out. In fact, 
he dared to hope that she would find a large field of 
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interest, and while his readers would be so much the 
richer, she herself would be none the poorer — " in any 
way," he added, smiling. It was well known that 
Mr. Harvey paid his authors well, as Lois knew. 

It was to Lois a delightful proposal : Mr. Harvey had 
put into words so much of what had been in her own 
thought. And yet she hesitated ; her hesitation was 
partly on the ground that she being an unbeliever could 
not fairly represent the time. Mr. Harvey over-rode 
the objection. " I'm practically that myself, you see* 
though I go to church to please my wife ; but I should 
not scruple to write this if I could. How can it 
matter ? What is wanted is the combination of faith- 
fulness to fact, accuracy of detail, and fine imagination. 
All these qualities I believe you to have. Surely we 
should think of novel-writing as dramatic work." 

If Miss Moore chose to lay the scene of a story among 
Buddhists or Mohammedans, she would write as if she 
looked at things from their point of view, would she 
not, supposing she had caught it ? Surely, therefore, 
there could be no insincerity, if she were afraid of 
insincerity, in her writing from the point of view of 
some centuries back. 

" You would have had it yourself, Miss Moore, and 
so should I, if we had been bora then, instead of living 
in these enlightened days when we are all flinging away 
our pretty little beliefs as if they were the playthings 
we had when we were children." 

Lois's other ground for hesitation was that she might 
fail. Mr. Harvey over-rode that, too. 

" No, no, Miss Moore. Screw your courage to the 
sticking-place, and you'll not fail." 

The more she thought about it the more she seemed 
drawn to it. It would be a continuous piece of work ; 
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she felt as if she would like to make a longer flight than 
hitherto ; and Mr. Harvey's belief in her was a great 
courage-giver, as belief in us, given by man or woman, 
always is. There would be a good deal of reading — 
well, Mr. Harvey said, she was welcome to the use of 
any of the books in his library, so that she would not 
need to have too much recourse to the dear, stuffy 
British Museum reading-room, and this meant that she 
could be a good deal at the cottage. 

" Now, think over it, and do say yes. You have not 
resented the thought of another person's choice of 
subject, I think. If you will treat my subject in your 
own way, you will make it yours, and your style is yours, 
and yours only. Besides, it was what you had done in 
this direction that put it into my head to propose it." 

And so it came to be that while at home she was in 
an atmosphere of negation, or chaotic " inquiry,*' and 
hearing of all kinds of prescriptions for the doctoring 
of society ; in her study, and in the long hours she spent 
reading and writing among the Surrey hills — for she 
did as much of her work as possible in the open air — 
she was living in the atmospjrere of Faith. 

She read much and thought much for the work. She 
read those quiet narratives taken from original sources, 
which sometimes seem to move more surely and vitally 
than the most impassioned cries against injustice, the 
most vivid painting of its deeds. In fact, she read 
history as it has not very long been in the power of 
ordinary students to read it ; and she went over 
literature with which she was familiar, and literature 
she had missed or neglected ; and when she had 
thoroughly steeped herself in her subject, she began her 
work. She felt it was going to be good work, and 
beautiful, and she was glad. 
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And the writing of this meant a great rest to Lois : a 
rest from those thoughts that sorely hurt her, and 
which she could banish when she was doing the imagin- 
ative work she loved. It was like the rest that one has 
in a dream. For in dreams there are no puzzles ; 
things happen there which, in recollection, seem strange 
or impossible, but which, as they come to us when the 
body is stilled, are indeed nothing marvellous 2 they 
come to us, that is all. And so, with something of a 
dreamer's freedom from wonder, Lois threw herself into 
the times when people breathed the breath of life with 
the life of the Church : when from font to grave there 
was the love palpable of the Great Mother, unsleeping 
and unslumbering ; a love that followed them forth in 
prayer and the Holy Sacrifice, even to their prison of 
hope. Then all joy, all sorrow, all play, all work was 
sacramental. 

She knew that work was then no mechanical slavery, 
but the output of creative life, alike to the builders of 
great church and great cathedral, succeeding one 
another in God's trust, with thoughts that curved the 
arch in broad sweep of narrow ; not working all alike 
but all in one spirit, and thus making not patchwork 
but harmony in diversity ; alike in these and in him who 
wrought the perfect carving of flower or knot which no 
eye would see, no mouth speak the praise of. 

She saw how the ordinary parish life centred round 
the One Thing : That which was set forth ever and 
always in the one building ; the building made beautiful 
with the beauty that meant, yes, call it prodigality, if 
you will, of time, and thought, and money ; for she 
knew they did not offer what had cost them nothing. 
She saw how to This One Thing was drawn all life, and 
how all life went forth from it : how in the various 
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Gilds, all of them Church societies, not mere " clubs," 
all needs were met ; needs which, after the overthrow 
of the whole system, and the substitution of a different 
ideal of possession for the old true one — that of absolute 
ownership for that of stewardship — and the day of 
State cruelty against State-created pauperism, the best 
and noblest minds are casting about how to satisfy ; 
and must fail to satisfy in any entirety or any perma- 
nence, until the Lady's Dowry be restored, and the 
King have His own again. 

Lois saw how those needs were met, and she under- 
stood, and not as she would have understood the 
suggestions of a dweller in Utopia ; for was it not all in 
the olden time, and were not conditions, religious, 
social, economical, changed, and never to go back to 
what they had been ? 

She saw, too, how men and women alike had taken 
their part in the government of their parish, and the 
responsibility for its well-being ; all beginning with the 
decencies and claims of the Altar. She saw how 
parishes, poor by comparison with others, were yet rich 
in the possession of a noble church, and fair Mass-gear, 
and all the appurtenances of stately reverence of 
worship ; and rich too in the glory of offering and gift, 
not to be taxed as " vain expense," being, indeed, the 
equivalent of that precious nard which the arch-coveter 
would have sold for much and given to himself. 

And so Lois's story grew : a beautiful story with all 
the delight of a great modern socialist poet in the 
Middle Ages, and with that element which alone could 
interpret them aright, even the realization that they 
were the Ages of Faith. " Sons of the Morning," she 
would call it, using in a slightly different form the title 
of the poem of which Mr. Rhys had spoken to her. 
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" harvey's magazine" 

She sent the early chapters " as soon as possible " to 
Mr. Harvey, who saw at once that he had not made a 
mistake as to Lois's capability of ddlhg what he had 
wished. He asked if she would allow him to use the 
story in serial form for Harvey's Magazine. It would 
mean a delay in the publication of the volume, but he 
did not think the book would suffer by it. He named 
what seemed to Lois a large sum as what he should like 
to pay for the serial rights. She accepted Mr. Harvey's 
offer, but was a little startled to receive proofs almost 
immediately. The editor of the magazine, as well as 
the publisher, had been so impressed by the tale in its 
beginning that they had altered the year's arrange- 
ments, and put it on for immediate use. Startled she 
was, as I have said, and a little nervous, too, lest the 
work should not go on as well as it had begun ; or lest 
he should in some way or other disappoint her pub- 
lisher. But Mr. Harvey only laughed. 

" And, Mr. Harvey, you won't mind my asking you — 
may not somebody else be disappointed about their 
work not coming out ?" 

" It's very nice of you to think of that, Miss Moore, 
but it's all right. We have seen about that. You 
look really relieved." 
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" I know that delays are often as bad as disappoint- 
ments," said Lois. 

" Oh yes, I'm afraid they are. But, Miss Moore, it 
has struck me that if you knew of a charming bit of 

medievalism they have in shire, you would like to 

go and see it, and sharpen the keenness of your con- 
ception — which needs no sharpening ! There I isn't 
that a beautiful metaphor ? If you wanted to buy 
such things, you should have it cheap." 

" That's not fair, Mr. Harvey : I can't have this 
competition set up in broad daylight. But about this 
charming bit of medievalism ?" 

"Oh yes — they have spinning-wheels, and hand- 
looms, and all the anti-machinery craze in full flower. 
And they have what doesn't exactly fit in with 
medievalism, you know, perfect drainage and modern 
appliances of all kinds in their little doll's-house. It's 
really a sentimental sort of business, you know, for 
there's no use in crying ' Go back, go back I' (I 
believe that's how the guinea-fowls cry, isn't it ? I 
remember it as a little chap in the country.) No, Miss 
Moore, you can't go back, as I needn't tell you ; you 
can't fight against the tendencies of the age you live in ; 
and we're in the age of mechanical work, which has been 
going on now for some generations. But all the same 
it's charming, this place I want you to go and see. 
And there's a lot of open-air life, and the people look 
healthy and jolly, and the children are as brown as 
berries, and as sturdy as young John Bulls ought to be." 

" It sounds delightful, Mr. Harvey ; I am sure I 
should like it. You know people's imagination often 
harks back, though their intellect cries ' Forward.' " 

" Exactly. I was down there with a friend the day 
they had a big function for the opening, or dedication, 
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or something of the sort : High Mass and procession ; 
candles and holy water, and all that sort of thing. By 
the way, my friend walked in the procession, and he 
held his candle crooked, and it was guttering like mad 
over his coat-sleeve. I forgot to say they are Roman 
Catholics. But the whole thing was really impressive, 
and the Bishop's sermon was very fine ; and I have 
never seen people more delightful than Mr. Egerton 
and his daughter. She is a lovely young woman, and 
they devote themselves — their money and their lives — 
to this. Well, Utopia has a great charm, even if it is 
waterless." 

"Are you talking of Croyde in shire, Mr. 

Harvey ?" Lois was deeply interested. 

" Yes ; do you know Croyde ?" 

" Oh yes, a little. I have been there. I went years 
ago for a very little while, and I have often wished to 
go again. I stayed with a nice old lady who, strangely 
enough, had known something of my old home ; and 
she and I kept up a correspondence at Christmas each 
year afterwards, until she went to the other side of the 
world. But I must go again and see all the beauty I 
saw before, and the spinning-wheels in addition. I 
can describe them for you afterwards." 

" You will find the place grown, I'm afraid — but 
perhaps you don't want things to remain small ?" 

" That depends." 

" You are wise in guarding yourself. But do go. I 
can give you an introduction to Miss Egerton — Miss 
Elisha, I heard an old spinning-woman call her, how- 
ever she got such an extraordinary name." 

Lois went to Croyde shortly after this. But before 
she went she carried out an old suggestion of Katey's 
long since laid aside, and looked up the Egertons of 
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Croyde in County Families ; and also the Moores, 
formerly Egertons. It was as she suspected. She 
could easily trace her relationship to Giles Egerton, 
whose heiress, Aloysia, was born — it was in the same 
year as the Moore heiress, Lois. It was an old edition 
she consulted ; the slip of the statement had been sent 
in proof to Ard Moore when a new edition was coming 
out, and Mrs. Moore had returned it corrected. 

Lois smiled over her heirdom. 

"So we are cousins, Aloysia (she pronounced it 
Aloy-sia), Egerton, and I ! Cousins, and born in the 
same year." 

It was a distant cousinship, and not to be put 
forward, she felt, and her feeling was founded on what 
in the main was a foolish thing. They were Egertons 
of Croyde — they were county people. She was only 
Lois Moore, who had never had any right to be men- 
tioned as heiress. But if positions had been reversed, 
Lois would have gladly claimed kinship with her 
distant cousins. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

KINDRED 

Lois did not walk four miles this time ; there was now 
a small station a little way out of Croyde village. 

She was asking a porter to cany her bag to the hotel 
— taking it for granted that there was an hotel — when a 
lady came up to her. She knew the face at once, the 
face she had seen when she woke that day, so long ago, 
by the river. 

" May I ask if you are Miss Moore ?" 

" Yes, and you are Miss Egerton ?" 

They shook hands. 

" Mr. Harvey told us you were probably coming down 
to-day. We heard from him only this morning, or we 
should have written to you, and we thought, as this is 
the best down train, you would be likely to come by it 
if you came at all. We have a pony-trap outside. 
Jack will take your bag." She took it herself, and 
handed it to Jack, the young porter, who marched off 
with it. 

" Are you going to be good enough to drive me to the 
hotel ?" 

"Oh no, the hotel may be * replete with every 
modern comfort,' though I could not vouch for that ; 
but we are going to take possession of you if you will 
kindly allow us. It is nice of you to wish to see our 
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work, and father and I want you to stay with us, if 
you won't mind. We should so much like you to 
come." 

" It is most kind, and I shall be very glad indeed." 

" You have nothing else ? No ? Then shall we join 
father ? Miss Moore, you won't mind father's not 
getting out of the trap, will you ? He isn't strong, and 
we don't like him to do more than he need in the way 
of getting in and out." 

" Oh, I am sorry " But they were at the pony- 
carriage before Lois was aware, and Mr. Egerton was 
saluting her and welcoming her to Croyde. 

"This is father, Miss Moore. Father, Miss Moore 
knows we don't allow you to jump in and out." 

" You see I am under obedience, Miss Moore," said 
Giles Egerton with a smile — a smile that was like his 
daughter's, Lois thought. 

A short drive brought them to Croyde House — a short 
drive, but up a beautiful beech avenue — an avenue that 
reminded Lois of that beech walk. 

" You live in London, Miss Moore ?" 

" Yes, I have lived there for some time ; but we have 
a cottage in Surrey, and I often spend days there at 
a time. I lovethe country. I am country-born." 

" So are we. And we love the country, too, don't 
we, father ?" 

" I should think so !" 

Lois remembered the chapel as they passed it. They 
drove round by the gate that opened into the gravelled 
walk leading up to it, and Lois saw the lancet windows 
on the south side. 

Tea was served almost directly. Aloysia said that 
perhaps Miss Moore would like to rest after she had had 
tea, or would she like a stroll ? 
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" You won't care about going to the cottages and the 
office till to-morrow ?" 

" I think I should like best to wait till to-morrow. 
You won't let me interfere with your arrangements, 
will you, Miss Egerton ? It is so good of you to bring 
me here." 

" You won't interfere with our arrangements at all. 
Our guests always make themselves at home, and they 
and we go our own way. People who are kind enough 
to stay some time with us look after themselves all the 
morning, and we meet at half-past one for luncheon, 
and we are together or not, just as it suits us all, in the 
afternoon or evening." 

"That's very nice," said Lois, "especially as you 
must so often have visitors." 

"We do see a good many. But you are not an 
ordinary visitor, Miss Moore, and you must make any 
use you like of us to-day and to-morrow — for you 
must not leave us until after to-morrow, must she, 
father ?" 

" We hope Miss Moore will stay, unless it is not con- 
venient to her. Miss Moore is very busy, Aloysia, you 
must not forget." 

" I shall be so glad to stay till Saturday, if I may be 
sure I am not putting you out in any way." 

" Do stay," said Aloysia. " You know, Miss Moore, 
we cannot think of you as a stranger, because we are 
reading Harvey's Magazine, and we do care so much for 
* Sons of the Morning.' Please forgive me if I am 
taking a liberty in saying this." 

" It's not a liberty, and I am very grateful to you. I 
like people to care for what I write. But W3 have met 
before, Miss Egerton." 

" I think so — but I cannot remember. I have had 
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what novels call a haunting recollection of having seen 
you. Do tell me where it was." 

" Here — in the wood." 

" Oh, I remember, I remember quite well. You had 
fallen asleep by the stream, and I disturbed you, did I 
not ? It must be several years ago. How many ?" 

"Ten." 

" I am so glad to see you again. Father, do you 
remember how we saw the lady who was asleep, and we 
were so afraid she would get chilled — and so afraid she 
would think that she was being intruded upon — and 
how at last I went to her ?" 

" I remember it quite clearly. But, will you pardon 
me, Miss Moore, if I say that I see some likeness 
between you and my daughter ? Once or twice since 
you came I have been almost startled, and then again 
it seems to go. But it is there." 

Lois looked at Aloysia. Yes, she was glad to be even 
a little like her, and she said : " I am glad." 

" Thank you. So am I." 

" Lois !" said Mr. Egerton. The guest said " Yes." 
He turned to her. " I was going to say to my daughter 
that perhaps you would like a walk through the woods 
alone." 

" You are very, very kind. I shall like nothing 
better than a quiet stroll, though it would not spoil it to 
have Miss Egerton's company. I dare say you may 
have noticed that I replied just now, and I had better 
explain that my name is Lois, too." 

" Is it ? I have never met anyone with that name, 
except this child of mine. Her name is Aloysia, which 
some call Aloy-sia, and some Alicia ; and I believe the 
form of Elisha is not an unknown one. My great- 
grandmother's name was Lois, and it makes a good 
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short name for Aloysia. Your name is not Aloysia, 
is it ?" 

" It is Lois, pure and simple. I haven't even a 
second name." 

"We wondered what L stood for," said Aloysia, 
" before ' Moore,' in the signature to your story. We 
mustn't say too much about our liking for that story, 
must we, father ?" 

" No, but we do like it. And I suppose, Miss Moorei 
it means all the more to us because we are Catholics, 
and are so glad to see that sort of what I must call, 
though it sounds journalistic, illuminating treatment 
of the times which you are giving." 

" You know," said Lois, feeling rather hot, and fear- 
ing some misunderstanding of her position — "you 
know, do you not, that I am not of your faith ?" 

" Oh yes, Mr. Harvey said so. But you don't mind 
staying with us, on that ground ? You knew what we 
were, I think ?" 

" I did." 

How absurd it seemed to Lois, that the instant she 
had said this she seemed to see Mrs. Ross's look, and 
hear her say gently, " My dear, why not say * Yes ' or 
' No » ?" 

And she almost added, " Yes." 

Mr. Egerton drew off a signet ring which he was 
wearing, and said : " As your name is Lois, may I show 
you this ?" He opened a little valve inside and handed 
the ring to her. 

She read the inscription, " Lois Eyre to her troth- 
love, Thomas Egerton, 17 — ." Lois stared at the in- 
scription, then closed the valve, and examined the ring. 
Yes, there was the pelican in her piety. And what 
more natural than that Giles Egerton should use his 
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family crest, the crest her ancestors had used ? But her 
ring, her father's ring, his father's before him, the ring 
which her father could never have sealed with, nor 
his father, after the " Moore " had taken the place of 
" Egerton " ? It had been kept as an heirloom merely. 
She thought of that day at the pawnbroker's ; of the 
man's implication that there was something wrong in 
her description of the ring ; and of Katey's guess now, 
she felt sure, proved right. 

" Thank you," she said, handing back the ring. " It 
is very interesting." 

Should she ask some question as to whether the ring 
was a very old one, or offer some commonplace remark 
that might lead to further information ? Aloysia saved 
her the trouble of deciding by saying : " There is a 
curious little story connected with that ring, Miss 
Moore. Fancy, a cousin of ours found it at the pawn- 
broker's ! He had seen something in the window he 
thought he should like to buy, and he went in and then 
saw this. There was a story told him about it, which 
made him think he might buy it, though he did not feel 
sure that the story was true, because it is not usual for 
a gentleman to give a seal-ring, a ring with his own 
crest, you see, to his servant, as the pawnbroker told 
my cousin had been done. We think the ring must 
have been stolen from my great-grandfather, and we 
were glad to get it back. Father has worn it ever since. 
But, Miss Moore, you look tired ; we have been chatting 
too much ; will you rest in your room till dinner, or 
would you like to go out ?" 

" I should like to go out, please." 

Aloysia walked with her to the edge of the wood, and 
left her. Lois spent some time among the pines, and 
then went back to the house. 
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She had made up her mind not to tell Aloysia that 
they were cousins, and never to let her know the story 
of the ring. 

But both Giles and his daughter had noticed a certain 
abstractedness in Lois's manner about the ring, and 
thought that some association with that crest might 
have brought up some memory, probably a painful one. 
And Aloysia was sure that there was a family con- 
nexion, when her father said, " My father's first cousin, 
Francis Egerton, took the name of Moore, Lois. We 
seem completely to have lost sight of that branch of 
the family ; never to have heard of them in any way, as 
you know when we tried to find some relations for 
ourselves ; you remember, little girl ?" 

She remembered well. 

And so it came to pass that before that evening was 
over they knew that Lois and Aloysia were alike great- 
great-granddaughters of the Lois who had given the 
ring to her troth-love, Thomas Egerton. 

And soon some of her story was lying on their hearts. 
They were glad to find their cousin, and grieved also to 
know, even a little, of her wanderings, which she 
touched on, just because it was not possible to help it. 

Aloysia held her hand fast in hers, with the kind of 
clasp that says much. And thenceforth their cousin 
Lois was part of their large and ever larger-growing life 
of love. 

It was a time for her to remember, those few country 
days, in which she saw so much that sank down into her 
heart : intensity without feverishness ; joy in peace ; 
the current of life set Godwards consciously instead of 
blindly. She felt herself absolutely free, and yet what 
was around her seemed to draw her into its influence, at 
least to see, if not to taste. It was unlike anything she 
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had known before ; nothing aggressive, nothing ob- 
trusive ; all — how shall I say it ? — just as if it came not 
from compulsion, not from training, but from a natural 
law — the law by which the sun gives out light and heat 
and the trees blossom and bear fruit. For this is the 
supreme and ultimate beauty of spiritual life, where no 
fierce struggle is needed toward the Best, for the soul 
has been drawn to the Best and lives in its radiance, 
and reflects it, and gives out its light ever and always. 
The tree bears love and joy and peace, and the other 
fair fruits of the Spirit. The " perpetual dew of God's 
blessing " is soft and sparkling in the light of His 
charity upon hearts like these. 

And the village — and what Mr. Harvey had called 
" the dolTs-house " — had the look which we call old- 
world, by which we mean, I suppose, a certain kind of 
look which we feel to be apart, in some degree, at least, 
from our world of hurry and rush, of competition, of 
mission, of endeavours after reparation, of stir and 
sometimes of tempest. She saw the people begin their 
day in the chapel, served on five week-days from a 
town some miles off, the little children running along 
happy-faced, entering, giving one another holy water, 
making their obeisance, taking their part in the service. 
She liked to see them, with the artist-side of her nature, 
as she thought. She wondered whether the people 
attended Mass upon compulsion, but that thought soon 
passed away. She had not hitherto seen so many 
English people with such a happy look on working 
days. She spoke to an old woman one morning — one 
of those exquisite mornings that drew her out into the 
freshness and beauty. It wanted a good many minutes 
to Mass-time, but the old lady evidently was making 
for the chapel, carrying something tied up in a red 
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handkerchief, and she found she came from some dis- 
tance. No, she did not belong to Croyde ; she was 
going on to her day's work ; " but I likes to get my 
Mass to begin the day with." 

And Lois, delighted all round, artist-side and all, in 
the beautiful spinning and weaving. Her eye revelled 
in the bleaching, the linen, wet with pure water, 
growing whiter and whiter in the sun. 

She saw the bales going out to distant places, for 
there were many orders to execute. 

" What kind of people buy the linen ?" she asked. 

" We have orders from various kinds. Rich people 
like to have the hand-made work, and we do a great 
deal for churches — not only for our own : we have a 
great many Anglican customers. They seem to care 
about the principle of the work very much indeed ; 
they often come here ; their clergy are very cultivated, 
and they are much interested in all kinds of church 
work." 

"But you don't do embroidery and that kind of 
thing?" 

" No ; that we send people to our convents for, 
though we do make lace, which is also a convent 
industry." 

" It is your own private enterprise, isn't it ?" 

" Yes. Some of our friends are anxious we should 
make it into a sort of limited liability company, but 
we don't seem to take kindly to that. And father has 
arranged for it to go on when he is not here. We have 
an excellent secretary, and he manages things very 
well under father, and we are not afraid for the future ; 
we have arranged for it. Father and I are not business 
people — I suppose that goes without saying — but 
father has good business friends who put before him 
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the necessity for the work being taken out of the 
domain of charity or even semi-charity, and made to 
stand on its own feet. The work is growing, I am 
glad to say, and yet I am just a little sorry. It is 
beautiful that more people should come and live in 
good air and have good surroundings, and yet it's a 
little sorrowful, too, because things always lose an 
indefinite something when they grow big. Is it not 
so?" 

Lois heartily assented. 

" But all the same, I do want as many people as 
can to take advantage of it. We must never let little 
aesthetic or even spiritual fads come between us and 
help, must we ?" 

" No, and yet ?" 

" At any rate," said Aloysia, " we don't want this 
to be merely a bit of church fancy-work for one genera- 
tion, and we hope it may pay by and by. But, as I 
dare say you know, there are all sorts of economical 
and social conditions which affect these things. We 
can only do just a little to help to make a few lives 
happier. You know, I think, something of what the 
lives of the poor are in our great cities, and what those 
who work among them have to face. Our priests and 
nuns, for instance ; they couldn't do it without " 

She stopped, remembering Lois's unfaith, and not 
wishing to say anything offensive ; but Lois said : 
" Finish ! Please do !" 

" I was going to say without the Faith. But I beg 
your pardon " 

" Please, Aloysia " — they had agreed to use each 
other's Christian name — " say anything you like. It 
doesn't matter, and I like to hear you say what just 
seems to be part of you." 
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"We know there are many workers besides our 
own," said Aloysia, " and we know that there is very 
much, very much more than we know done, and still 
more attempted. We must be glad, must we not, 
that people care ?" 

" Oh yes." And Lois spoke then of Katey's work, 
and of how those whom Katey liked to work with were 
among those Aloysia had spoken of as caring. Katey 
had told her of good nuns who worked in the crowded 
districts of London. " Good women, no doubt, with 
old-fashioned views of charity, which makes them give 
in that stupid undistinguishing way, and mix up 
religion with it all ; but oh, so good, Lois ! They think 
nothing of trouble, and worry, and fatigue, and they 
have no personal ambition to be thought philanthro- 
pists, you know. They're only * Sister.' " 

" Only ' Sister.' ' The same is My sister.' " 

Aloysia told Lois how, by and by, Croyde House 
would cease to be a private possession. She told her 
of her father's state of health, of the progress of his 
disease, hardly perceptible, indeed, yet a progress year 
by year. It was difficult to realize, for to outsiders 
the master of Croyde did not seem to lead anything 
of an invalid life. That this was so was partly owing 
to his own fortitude and patience, partly to the watch- 
ful love, so keen-sighted, so provident, of his child. 
Whenever the call came to Giles, the house and lands 
would pass to the Church. It would have been so in 
any case, but as the property included the land which 
had once belonged to a Religious house, destroyed 
long since, it was, in his mind, not a gift so much as 
a piece of restitution. Arrangements had been made 
with the Head of the Order which Aloysia hoped to 
enter at her father's death that the house should be 
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used by the Sisters of one of his Congregations, and 
they, with their chaplain, would take up the work 
which had been set going, " and that will be right, oh, 
so right !" said Aloysia, with light in her eyes. 

" And you, Aloysia, will you live here ?" 

" If I am accepted I shall be under obedience, you 
know, and not able to choose where I live." 

" Aloysia, can't you make a bargain with them to 
let you live in your beautiful old home, in the midst 
of the work you began ?" 

Aloysia laughed a merry laugh. " Would you like 
bargains to be made in religion ?" There was mirth in 
her face, but something else, too. 

And Lois marvelled, and in her marvelling there was 
a sort of reverence she had never known before. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

FATHER KINGDON OBJECTS 

It was arranged that Lois should stay over the Sunday, 
for the Egertons found that she was happy with them, 
or, at least, happier. They knew that there must be 
desolation in her life. How otherwise ? And they saw 
that she liked to see their work, and that being in the 
country meant a great deal to her. Lois wanted to 
see the Sunday there, too, and she thought she should 
like to meet Father Kingdon, who came from a big 
centre of manufactures every Saturday, and stayed till 
Monday. No guests were coming this week, which was 
unusual. She was very glad. 

Father Kingdon was one of those whom, some twenty 
years before, the Church had won from the ranks of 
those who opposed her with a fierce opposing ; and, like 
St. Paul, who, from breathing out threats, and striving 
to bind the holders of the Faith, thinking to bind the 
Faith in them, had turned to preach what he had once 
laboured to destroy, Father Kingdon had flung himself 
with all the ardour of a man whom the voice of the 
One he had fought against had called, a man to whom 
the vision of the One he had persecuted had come — 
flung himself with all the ardour of the much-forgiven 
into the mission of the priest of God. Nothing could 
discourage him, no difficulties daunt him, no coldness 
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chill the passionate warmth of that zeal of his. Day 
by day, in the heart of the great city, he offered the 
Holy Sacrifice, and day by day breasted the tide of 
impiety, comforted the heeding ones, the sick, the 
dying, sought out the wanderers, the lapsed, the 
deniers, and brought them in— brought them in with 
toil and pain and the sweat of agony back to the 
Shepherd's fold. Tales of sorrow, tales of difficulty, 
tales of evil, tales of struggle, tales of failure — all were 
poured into his ear, and he was faithful. 

The two days at Croyde were days of real rest to 
Father Kingdon, and joyful refreshment. He had gone 
there since Father Lesley had passed to his reward. The 
pure air, the happy countryside, the simplicity of the 
life, the children in real childhood, not wit-sharpened 
by knowledge and experience dearly bought, the 
animals, the growing flowers, the comfort of perfectly 
white linen and simple food perfectly cooked, the 
spiritual and intellectual pleasure of the talk with the 
Egertons and their guests, the music made by one who 
touched the notes as if she loved them for the soul in 
them ; the little gatherings, sometimes of children, 
sometimes of their elders ; the pleasure of social meals, 
the country quiet, the beauty of the chapel, where all 
was in perfect devotional harmony — all this made him 
so happy that he told his Bishop he thought he was 
too young to have what was really luxury, and that 
he had better ask leave to give up the charge to an 
older man, or one needing rest. In fact, he advised 
his lordship to appoint some one else to this Croyde 
work. The Bishop smiled, and told him he could not 
take his advice, sorry as he might be for the inability, 
and that he should like him to stay where he was. 

And in the kindly eyes and on the lips that only 
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repressed the little comic curve he read that the Bishop 
guessed his reason. 

" But, my lord " 

"No, no, Father Kingdon. You may do some 
other penance ; you can easily find one — but you're 
not to run away from Croyde. I want you to do your 
town work longer than you could do it if Croyde were 
not a little tonic for you. And I want you for Croyde, 
too." 

The tone was decisive, and with all its kindness and 
its touch of pleasantry it said plainly : " On your 
obedience !" 

It was a disappointment to Lois that she saw nothing 
of Father Kingdon, with whom she had hoped to have 
some talk — at least at luncheon time. She had gone 
to Mass, uninvited but welcome, and expected to see 
the priest of whose work Aloysia had told her so much, 
and who usually joined the family at the later meals. 
This Sunday he elected to have luncheon alone. 

" No, my dear Miss Egerton. You must forgive me 
if I say I would rather not see anything of this authoress 
cousin of yours. I have no fancy for being interviewed, 
like you and Mr. Egerton, and perhaps having the 
whole thing made copy of for the pleasure of her infidel 
friends." 

" Father, I did not know you could be " 

" So bitter, would you say ? I don't want to be 
bitter, but don't you see, Miss Egerton, Miss Moore 
is making a sort of plaything of the Faith ? No, not 
a plaything either, but an ornament for herself — some- 
thing to make her work pretty with." 

" And yet, somehow she may find the truth, Father." 

" Perhaps, perhaps." 

" Say a prayer for her, Father." 
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The priest was disappearing. He heard Aloysia, and 
said : " I will." But he was angry and sore. He had 
seen something, even a good deal, of copy-makers, and 
he frankly detested merely literary people. 

Aloysia felt grieved at Father Kingdon's attitude, 
but there was no more to be said. She and her father 
and Lois had tea together in what Aloysia called the 
study. Mr. Egerton said it was an ambitious mis- 
nomer, as so little study was ever done there ; but the 
name stuck to it, and by no means so undeservedly as 
Giles believed, for he and his daughter spent many an 
hour there in quiet, reading apart or together. And 
Lois's last evening was spent there, too. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE LIGHT IS LEFT BEHIND 

And now Lois's last hours at Croyde were passing 
swiftly. To the wood once more, for an hour alone 
there, and then back to the house. She knew Aloysia 
was engaged for a little while, and, the gate of the chapel 
enclosure being open, Lois went up the walk and in at 
the open porch door. She had learnt long ago the 
custom of the bending of the knee on entering — a 
custom, she said to herself, which it would be a breach 
of courtesy to omit. But here, after the yesterday 
winding up the visit that had given her things to come 
back to her again and again, she knelt for some minutes. 
This was the house that Giles and Aloysia and Father 
Kingdon, whose hearts seemed all full of fire and light 
and sweetness, loved so much, and not for its beauty, 
or its associations, or because it represented to them a 
certain success in aim and in deed, though all these 
things might have been there. To them there was a 
Presence. 

She knelt, looking towards the curtained tabernacle. 
No, it meant nothing to her — nothing, nothing, nothing. 
And she was false to her colours, here luxuriating in this 
atmosphere of idolatry. What would Katey think ? 
What could any truthful-hearted person think, but 
that she was a foolish, emotional person, driven like a 
straw before whatever wind happened to be blowing ? 
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She would collect her thoughts, gird up the loins of 
her mind, see all, love the beauty that floated like a 
veil over these things, but not love them. No, she 
would love — Truth, or she would love — what ? 

Here she had come again after ten years. Careless she 
had been then, letting those things slip from her which 
had seemed at least to be hers in childhood and girlhood, 
but which she looked on now, sometimes, as emana- 
tions from the dear personalities of Uncle James and 
Aunt Esther, and all the environment that had shaped 
her long ago. And now what was she — she, who was 
writing what a Catholic might have written, what 
Catholics were delighting to read ? A free-thinker, she 
would have called herself, a putter-away of revealed 
truth, a rejecter of that Jesus whose teaching, she had 
suffered herself to be told, had destroyed the beauty of 
the equilibrium of life, with its false ethics of sacrifice, 
of propitiation, of repression, of reward and punishment. 
If she were the owner of Croyde, as she knew now 
that, but for a sort of accident, she might have been, 
what would this beautiful chapel be ? Should it be 
any longer the home of a false asceticism, an enslaving 
superstition ? Should it not rather be a place where 
the people should hear lectures on art, on ethics, on 
history, on all that would help them in the path to — 
where ? Culture ? Music should be heard there. The 
organ should keep its place. Yes, but no Kyrie eleison 
should go forth, and thrill emotional people as it had 
thrilled even her, with its vain, useless, fruitless cry — 
a mere indulgence of emotion, a mere sentimental wail. 
All should be nobly healthy. There should be taught 
the delight of life, the joy of existence, the rapture of 
beauty, or the dignified embrace of Fate, the grand 
and austere acceptance of the inevitable. 
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Lois, Lois, we die to-morrow ! But to-day there is 
around us — around some of us — high thinking, great 
doing, some of it blent with fanaticism and superstition, 
yet great as we only as yet know how to count the great- 
ness of things. The air is alive with discovery and 
invention. Science is day by day revealing what once 
was hidden, or explaining what of old was mysterious. 
Listen to what they have said to you, who think they 
have learned. Art is enlarging her borders, her great 
eyes are looking before and after and to the right side 
and the left, her fingers touch now where they feared 
long ago lest in the touch they should be polluted, her 
voice can sing of things that once were unsung, for 
nothing is clean or unclean in itself. All is material 
for art — art unfettered by convention, unswathed by 
prudery, uncrippled by hesitancy. This they have 
told you, Lois, and you have given it no denial ; only 
you have gone for your inspiration — not there. 

Lois, you are a poet ! Sing how the life-banquet is 
great and fair. Let us eat and drink thereof, this 
etherealized sensuousness, this pride of life, for to- 
morrow we die ! To-morrow we die ! Let us go out 
bravely, having lived the very fullness of such life as 
we could live, having drunk of the river of earth's 
pleasure. Let us go out, in the darkness, into the 
darkness unlit by glaring torches, unshone upon by 
sun or moon or stars — go out into the quiet, untroubled 
by restless hope, untortured by morbid fear. Our 
body to the earth, to repay its old debt, and help in 
the making of flower and living creature as their 
kind have helped once in the making of us. That 
is all. That is all — all. But, oh! the tremendous 
pity for those who had had no fair start — for the 
failures, for the sufferers from the injustice of " Fate." 
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If there were a God should He not be hated with all 
the hatred that men are capable of, for He would 
be a monster of injustice, guilty of the favouritism we 
condemn in men, and the cruelty that we shrink from 
in them? 

These and the like seemed to Lois the expressions of 
the phase of non-belief which she was trying to make 
herself think she had accepted as final, and there 
was no conscious insincerity in her attitude. But 
she was shielded from the likelihood of an attempt to 
carry into action any theory of pleasure like this by 
more things than one. Hers was a sheer and absolute 
ignorance of the side of life we often call euphemistically 
by a name which is not that used by St. John, and this 
involved an unconscious' insincerity in her self-supposed 
acceptance of it. 

Another protection for Lois was that illogicality 
which God in mercy so often uses to save us from the 
consequences of thought undisciplined and erratic. If 
she supposed herself militant against the ideal of sacri- 
fice, she, like Katey, whom she saw giving up time, 
strength, pleasure, for the sake of helping would gladly 
herself have helped, helped in the concrete, while she 
practically raged against the abstract. Katey insisted 
on the falseness of the ideal of the Cross, but Katey, with 
many and many another, had entered into the valley 
of sacrifice. How many are, unknowingly, kissing the 
blood-stained footmarks that lead up to Calvary — the 
footmarks which the logic of their position would 
lead them to scoff at as blurs and blots on the fairness 
of the ground ! 

If one had said to some of these, " Suppose it were 
possible to give the world the ideal of self-development 
instead of the ideal of sacrifice, and you were the ones 
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to decide the matter, which would be given ?" they 
would unhesitatingly have answered : " Self-develop- 
ment. It is the truer, the more natural, therefore the 
more right." But if it had been a question of leaving 
out one little bit of human kindness or thoughtful 
courtesy, to say nothing of the vaster givings-up for 
the sake of self-development, the old belief, written so 
large and red on the heart of Christendom that nothing 
can efface it, would have triumphed without a struggle. 

God be praised that we are illogical ! 

When Aloysia came to look for Lois, Lois was 
weeping as she had not wept for many a year. 

The Egertons had asked Lois if she could not arrange 
to stay longer with them. They would be so glad if 
their cousin could do some work there ; she should be 
quite undisturbed. And now Aloysia said, when Lois 
had come into the house with her : " Lois, won't you 
come again, and stay with us for a longer visit ? Do ! 
We are kinsfolk. We won't let you be worried in any 
way." 

" No, no, Aloysia. You are very good to me, and 
I love you already ; but I cannot stay with you. You 
don't know how I feel about the things that are sacred 
to you. You have been all that is kind — you and your 
father. You have said no word of controversy ; you 
have only been what you are — something too beautiful 
for me to bear, something it seems to hurt me to be 
with. Dear Aloysia, you look so grieved. You don't 
know, you don't know what it means to believe nothing, 
literally to be without any hope, any faith." 

Aloysia drew her into the library, and sat down with 
Lois's head on her breast. The arms of Lois's own kin 
were around her, and she felt them as such. 

" Dear, dear Lois, let me send your friend a tele- 
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gram to say you will not return to-day, and stay just 
a little while. I think we could help you, if you would 
let us try." 

"You could not help me, and I should only be 
drawn into insincerity, which you, who are truth itself, 
would hate. I think I have been wrong to stay. I 
see symbols all around of what is to me a hopelessly 
wrong belief. All belief seems wrong, and sometimes 
all unbelief, too. Oh, Aloysia, it must be dreadful to 
you to hear me say these things ! It must sound to 
you like blasphemy. You know nothing of it." 

" Dear, I am so sorry — oh, so sorry. No, I do not, 
thank God, know this by any actual experience, but 
unbelief has come to more than one whom I have 
known. And, Lois, more than one has gained a greater 
hope and a larger faith when he has come out of it. 
There are two men now, both of whom are dear to us, 
and one of whom is near both in friendship and by 
blood. The one has come back to the Faith after years 
of semi-unbelief and slackened grasp, almost letting 
go ; and the other, who was for some time a free- 
thinker, and who even preached against the Faith, now 
loves it. I think he loves as St. Mary Magdalene did, 
the much-forgiven one, who loved much. And both 
these friends will one day, as we trust, set forth the 
Faith as priests and preachers. You may have heard 
in London of my cousin, Ralph Comyn." 

" Oh, Aloysia ! I knew him !" 

And Aloysia guessed something of the rest, and 
suffered for Ralph as for herself, and for Lois too. 

It was time for Lois to go. 

" You won't forget your cousins ?" said Mr. Egerton, 
as he said good-bye to her. 

" No, indeed I won't." 
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And Aloysia said, just before they parted at the door 
of the railway compartment in which Lois was alone : 
" You will let us hear of you sometimes, Lois ? Ah, 
you will not say ! I think we shall meet again. Good- 
bye, God bless you, Lois." 

And Lois's heart said Amen, if, indeed, her lips were 
closed. 

Immediately after Lois's departure Giles Egerton 
sent for his lawyer, and made a codicil to his will, under 
which his cousin, Lois Moore, would, at his death, 
receive an annuity. He knew it well might have hap- 
pened, had Philip not died intestate, that Lois Moore 
would have been the owner of Croyde. And, in any 
case, her kinship to him and his child gave her, he 
thought, a claim on him which ought to be acknow- 
ledged, all the more that, from what she had told 
Aloysia, he gathered that she had no income except 
what she could make, independently of Katey Stuart. 
He also settled a yearly allowance on her — a sort of 
justice, he said it was. 

" And Miss Stuart is nothing to her, and we are." 
Aloysia was glad. 

And, beside the relationship, the look that was in her 
face, the kind of likeness to his child, drew Giles with a 
certain affection to his kinswoman. 

The ring had been given to Lois, and she had taken 
Mr. Egerton's hand and placed it upon it. " It is 
yours, you know, Mr. Egerton — Cousin Giles. It 
would be to me only a little relic, but it is a part of 
your belongings, as it were." 

So Giles kept the ring. It came back to Lois one 
day, doubly a relic. 



CHAPTER XLI 

AMELIORATORS 

Katey Stuart met Lois at her terminus, and they 
drove home together, talking very little — they both 
disliked talking in cabs and omnibuses — but very glad 
to see each other. 

Latterly they had been a good deal apart. Lois had 
liked best to work at the Surrey cottage, and Katey had 
been more and more absorbed in work and thought of 
various kinds. Much of this she talked over with Lois 
when they were together. But among the numerous 
little Societies and Brotherhoods and Confraternities 
and Associations for the higher, or at least the uncon- 
ventional thinking, and the plainer, or at least the un- 
accustomed living, to which Katey belonged, was one 
which, by tacit consent, was never mentioned between 
her and Lois. Katey saw that, however else Lois 
might be shaken, there was one ground on which she 
would stand firm, one sacredness that for her would 
always be untouched. 

This Society had been formed by some who were dis- 
cussing, at first with hushed voices, afterwards with 
louder ones, the question of the relations of men and 
women to each other as men and women. The grounds 
on which most of these people argued were those of 
"nature," "society," "expediency." No reference 
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was in any way made to the sixth commandment, 
either in its letter or in its spirit. " What is best ?" 
" What is needed for me ?" " What is expedient for 
society ?" Lois recoiled from this ; it was unbearable 
to her. Whatever kept her away, the atmosphere she 
had been brought up in, the instinct of modesty, the 
hand of her guardian angel, the chastity of her nature — 
whatever it was, she would have none of this. Women 
good and sweet and noble entered into these questions — 
better, sweeter, nobler than she, perhaps — but she did 
not, for she could not. Women debated them with 
men^ young women with young men, unripe and 
ignorant with unripe and ignorant. And some older 
people joined in : more than one voice had been raised 
to preach the doctrine that marriage should be con- 
sidered a civil contract, terminable at pleasure, and 
was heard at this " Brotherhood of the Ameliorators." 

There was gravity and earnestness, there was some- 
times lightness and flippancy, as the debates went on. 
Some, many of the debaters, wanted to know what was 
best ; they would have been willing to deny themselves 
pleasure if they saw it was not for the best. And others 
whose own tendency was self-indulgence, wished to 
have set upon it the seal of social approval. 

Hugh Carson had started the Brotherhood. What 
he said he wanted was that the basis of social life should 
be thoroughly examined and altered if found lacking, 
and lacking he was sure it must be found. He wanted 
thoughtful people to talk over these matters and com- 
pare notes with one another, quietly, unobtrusively. 
Then, later on, they might give serious help in the 
great upheaval which he was sure would come, must 
come, ought to come. 

Katey Stuart loved Hugh Carson for a long time 
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without knowing that she loved him. They called 
each other "Comrade," and Hugh and Katey and 
- Lois all three for some time thought that the relation 
between Katey and Hugh was the same as the relation 
between Katey and Lois, and between Lois and Hugh. 
After a time only one of the three supposed this. It 
was Lois. Hugh had made a mistake when he still was 
a mere lad ; he had married a woman whom a few 
weeks' post-nuptial experience proved, as he thought, 
to be indeed unmeet to be with him. The gap between 
them widened, and at last they separated by mutual 
consent. They had not worked for the finding of 
sympathies, but had continually dwelt upon differences. 
Hugh then threw himself into preaching some sort of a 
gospel, working among men in the slums. His gospel 
was a kind of Socialism that often implied Christian 
principle, though professedly in antagonism to Chris- 
tianity, for all that is noble in Socialism is simply the 
essence of the teaching of the One Man who died for the 
people ; but the men to whom he preached it heard it 
through a medium gross with class prejudice, the off- 
spring of those years of wrong social conditions which 
will one day be realized as the outcome of the cata- 
clysm of the sixteenth century. Hugh Carson, like 
others, looked back to the Middle Ages, with their gilds 
and their relation between craftsman and craft, artist 
and art, man and man. But like these others, he 
harked back without the faintest realization of the 
meaning of that relation, which had its roots in the 
great Society where is the meeting of man with man, 
because of the taking of Manhood into God ; even the 
one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Lois had yet to learn that something had happened 
which was to bring about a great and terrible sorrow 
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— a sorrow that seemed greater than she could 
bear. 

A little while back Katey had learned that Hugh 
loved her, that Hugh wanted her to live openly as his 
wife. 

It was no shock to her. She was sure, she said to 
herself, that those who love each other truly are hus- 
band and wife, as those cannot be who do not ; yes, she 
went on repeating this over and over again. Do we say 
over and over what we are quite, quite sure about : 
say over and over that on which no shadow of a doubt 
has ever rested ? 

Sometimes, yes. Hardly, I think, in a case like this. 
But now it was put before her — the choice to live thus 
in the eyes of all. What would it mean to them both ? 
Hugh said they could go hand in hand and do work 
together such as they never could do if they kept 
separate. And Katey listened. Then Hugh told her 
he knew there would be things to face — worse for her 
than for him ; always the woman has the heavier 
burden, he said. That is true : does it come out of the 
woman's having the greater love ? She would, of 
course, bear his name ; but they must be prepared for 
questions, doubts. She would have to face the almost 
certainty of suffering what, for instance, a great 
woman-writer had to suffer. Could she bear this ? 
Could she bear it, not for his sake merely, but for the 
sake of a great principle — the principle that men and 
women are not to be slaves to mistakes ; the principle 
that no life is to be sacrificed to the fetish of an in- 
herited superstition enforcing outward obedience to a 
certain code, frequently at the cost of bringing rotten- 
ness into the life of the victim, the rottenness of un- 
truth, of rejection of the false bond while seeming to 
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submit to it ; perhaps, even worse, the taking of absolute 
license where liberty had been denied. And Katey 
refused. She refused, as she told Hugh, for Lois's sake : 
she had won Lois's love ; she had brought her to make 
her home with her. She could not bring this pain to 
her. He did not know what Lois was : he did not 
know what this would mean to her. "I love you, 
Hugh, but Lois is mine ; she loves me, she trusts me." 

" Katey, this is madness. Who ever heard of two 
women being celibates for each other's sake ? Do you 
suppose for one moment that Miss Moore would for 
your sake refuse to marry, if she wished to do so ?" 

" No. But this is not a case of marriage. If we 
could marry, Hugh, and you could give me the right to 
bear your name, it would be a different thing. Then 
Lois could be much with us, your sister as well as mine. 
But not fQi one moment could I bring her to such a 
home as ours must be. Remember, Hugh, I do not 
think it would be wrong for us to do it. I think that 
freedom is the most sacred thing, and that we ought 
to show that we think it so." 

" Then why not show it ?" 

" I have told you, dear Hugh. I made the bond 
with Lois long before I knew you, and I will keep it. 
Let us be friends — comrades — lovers." 

" More than that !" said Hugh. " But I can wait." 
And Katey smiled. 

Katey had kept the secret of this love from Lois. It 
would have been far more difficult to do so, but for the 
fact that they had been so much apart lately, Katey 
mostly in town, Lois a great deal in the country. It 
was a burden to her, the secrecy— a thing she naturally 
hated. But one thing was <;lear to her : Lois must 
never know. 

\ 

\ 
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" We love each other, my Katey, and neither of us 
ought to set our love for anyone else as a barrier 
between us. That ought to be an impossible thing." 

" I am not setting my love for anyone else between 
us, my dearest. You are my dearest, and you always 
will be. But you must try to realize that I feel called 
on to give Lois a home always, unless she marries, and 
such a home as she would not shrink from." 

" Let me speak to her, Katey." 

" Hugh, that would be fatal. I know how Lois feels 
about such things. I know how the thought of what 
you and I and many others feel to be right and whole- 
some would be to her — just pestilence." 

" But why should she not learn to look at things 
rightly and fairly ? Why should you think her in- 
capable of changing her mind ? She has surely shown 
that she is not." 

" I think, I know, that with regard to this," said 
Katey, " she is incapable of changing. I cannot tell 
you what it is in Lois that makes it quite impossible for 
me to approach this subject in her presence, or allow it 
to be approached, if I can possibly prevent it. She 
knows nothing of what has really passed — on this sub- 
ject — at the Ameliorators' meeting. What we have 
come to she could not bear to think of— or if ever she 
did, I tell you she would absolutely lose her self-respect. 
And that would be worst of all." 

" Is she, then, so rooted in Pharisaism and all un- 
charitableness ?" 

" Hugh, I cannot make you understand. You must 
be content to trust me. Will you try ?" 
1 There was no answer, but a quick,close hand-pressure, 
and then Hugh went to his work, and Katey to hers. 

Hugh wrote to Katey a long letter, in which he 
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strongly urged her to think the matter over. They 
loved each other ; they could show a noble example. 
They could work together. Difficulties would soon be 
lived down. Miss Moore would see that she must 
not stand between Katey and her happiness in her life 
and in her work. " For you will be happy, Katey ; I 
will make you happy, my dearest. You are not the 
only woman I have ever cared about, but you are the 
one woman I have greatly and entirely loved. Trust 
Miss Moore, Katey. I indeed would not have you 
untrue to your friendship, but I think you are making a 
great mistake, and spoiling life and work, or at least 
injuring it for the sake of an entirely quixotic idea of 
faithfulness. Miss Moore is too noble to allow you to 
sacrifice yourself. There is that between us, beloved, 
which cannot be ignored. We belong to each other." 
This, and much more. Katey had slipped at the 
edge of the gulf ; but she was clinging to its side, just 
held up by her love for Lois, by her loyalty to the 
friendship between them. 

Katey met Lois at the station, and they drove home 
together. Lois was glad to see Katey, and glad to feel 
her comfortable presence in the cab as they drove 
home. And after dinner Katey put her on the sofa, 
and sat down close by her, and made her tell about 
Croyde, and the cousins, and the beautiful village, and 
the beautiful work. 

And Katey liked the lace Lois had brought her, and 
the afternoon tea-cloth, and purred over them. 

There was something in her manner that Lois felt as 
different from usual, a graver tenderness, a sweeter 
kindness ; a something as of a mother's affection to her 
little child — her little tired child. For Lois was very, 
very tired. 
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A sort of feverishness clung about her for a few days, 
and she could not work. Katey took her down to 
Surrey, and stayed with her until she was well, and 
promised that if Lois did not come up to London, she 
would come again on the Saturday, and stay the 
week-end. 

" It speaks ill for the Croyde air, Lois," said Katey, 
the day before she was to return to London, " that you 
should come back so done up." 

" Katey, the Croyde air is perfect, and my cousins 
are perfect too, I think !" 

" You little emotional idolater ! The idea ! I don't 
believe they're a bit better than other people— only 
they have a pretty, graceful, artistic sort of religion 
which captivates my Lois. We shall see her a Catholic 
one day !" 

" Oh no, Katey, never, never !" 

" Talking of Catholics," said Katey, " it was very 
funny what I heard to-day. It was in the train. I 
often hear funny things in the train. There were two 
men talking — very respectable-looking men ; I suppose 
they may have been clerks or shopmen, but not belong- 
ing to a big concern — third-rate, whatever you like to 
call it. They were discussing a letter — an Australian 
letter from some one called Jo, and the one who had the 
letter said, ' Jo says he saw a grand Corpus Christi 
procession.' The other said, 'Who was Corpus 
Christi ?' And wisdom's reply was, * Oh, a great man 
among the Roman Catholics.' " 

They laughed heartily together, and then Katey said, 
" Lois, my darling, if ever you want to be a Catholic, 
you won't be afraid to tell me, will you ?" 

" I shall never want to be that all round, Katey. 
But why do you say this ?" 
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" Because, my dear one, I think you are just one of 
the people who don't seem as if they could be them- 
selves without some kind of faith that they can defi- 
nitely hold. I don't think free thought is good for you, 
Lois ; and I sometimes feel as if I had been wrong in 
doing so much to upset your faith." 

" If my faith was not a real thing, it was better it 
should be upset. You love me, Katey, don't you ?" 

" I would die for you, Lois." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. Katey, you have been 
very, very good to me." 

" Lois, don't you remember in Le Rot s' amuse, when 
fc the Court-jester's daughter says to him, ' Comme vous 
ites bon 9 * he says, * Non, je faime, voild tout?' " 

" Oh, Katey, dear Katey !" And Lois nestled closer 
to her.' 

The next day Katey left her. Two days afterwards 
there came a letter to Lois. 



CHAPTER XLI1 

A LETTER 

" Dearest, 

" I have quite, quite made up my mind. My dear 
Lois must never feel the pain that the knowledge of 
this would bring to her. I cannot tell her of it. That 
is impossible. I have ruined, or helped to ruin, her 
faith, and I see sometimes in her face the pain that has 
come to her because of it. And whatever my love can 
do for her shall be done. She must not know. She 
must never know. It does not mean that we give each 
other up— we will be all we can to each other — but 
there must be no outward change in our manner of life 
that could in any way affect her. And we must re- 
member that any association with this kind of thing 
would in all probability injure her outwardly. She is 
not more to me, but less, than you are ; but if I belong 
to you, she belongs to me. 

" Katey." 

Lois read the letter, and felt bewildered. What 
could Katey mean ? What painful or worse than 
painful thing was she hinting at ? And again she read 
it, and yet again, and it was not until after the third 
reading that she saw clearly the letter had not been 
meant for her ; that it must by some error have been 
sent to her ; that an* envelope addressed to her had 
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been used by mistake. But what did it mean ? Was 
some great pain coming towards her ? What was 
happening ? What was Katey doing ? What was 
this that Katey wanted to keep from her, as if it were 
indeed something wrong ? Something wrong ? 

It was hard to put her mind to anything that day — 
the day that seemed so long, so long, its hours dragging 
on so slowly to the time when Katey was to arrive. 
She went into the garden, up the road, back into the 
house. She went up to Katey's room, where not long ' 
since she had been putting little touches, not as of 
neatness, or even of " finishing," but as of welcome, of 
love ; the flowers, not fresh flowers merely, but 
Katey's favourite roses — old-fashioned moss-roses ; the 
curtain, unlooped to be made fall in folds more graceful, 
as Katey liked it ; the window opened just to the right 
width, letting in air fresh from the pines and heather 
that were not very far off. But something seemed to 
stifle Lois. She opened the window wider, and opened 
the door. Then came the flapping of the curtain, and 
the crash of the little Venetian glass which had been a 
gift from her to Katey not long since. There it lay on 
the floor, with the roses it had held scattered hither 
and thither, and some of their petals shaken away. 
She picked up the little wreck, aijd carried it all down- 
stairs, flowers and broken glass. From the kitchen 
there came the sound of preparation for dinner — 
Katey's dinner and hers. She asked herself how could 
she wait till dinner was over to tell Katey about the 
letter, to ask her to explain ? Oh, it must be all right. 
She had been out of sorts ; she was nervous still. No, 
she would not read that letter over again. She did 
not want to learn it by heart. 
Mrs. Exham came out of the kitchen, and amaze- 
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ment and dismay were on her jolly plump face when 
she saw what Lois had in her hand. " Oh dear, Miss 
Moore ! What a pity ! what a pity ! The draught ? 
Oh yes, them draughts ! Ypu ladies 'U put an end to 
yourselves one day with draughts ! I know you will. 
Give me the bits, miss. You haven't cut your fingers ? 
No ? Eh, but you do look pale ! Don't worrit about 
it, miss. It's not as if it had been a lookin'-glass. 
That might ha' been something to look pale at ! 
Eh, but she's putting them beautiful roses into 
the fire I Miss Moore, it's time to go to the station, 
ain't it ?" 

" Could you go instead of me, Mrs. Exham ?" 

" And leave the dinner ? You couldn't look after 
it, Miss Moore ! There's something special I'm cooking 
for Miss Stuart. But you oughtn't to go, anyway. 
You haven't got up your looks again since you were 
so poorly. Mr. Exham is enough to meet her, ain't 
he ? She'll be all right coming down with him. Don't 
you be disappointed not to go. Miss Stuart 'ud rather 
see you with roses in your cheeks than have you meet 
her at the station. I never did see two ladies as fond 
of one another as you and Miss Stuart." 

Lois left Mrs. Exham in her garrulousness, which 
grated upon her painfully. When she reached the hall, 
there was Katey. 

" Oh, Lois, you look frightened, dearie ! Didn't you 
have my letter to say I would come by an earlier 
train?" 

"No." 

" Well, it doesn't matter. It's nice to see you." 
They were in the little dining-room. Lois had gone 
in there, and Katey had followed her. Lois shut 
the door. 

16—2 
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" Lois, have you no welcome for me ? Are you not 
glad to see me, Lois ?" She put her arms round Lois 
and drew her close to her, Lois cold and rigid and 
white. 

" My dear, you are ill ? I have startled you." She 
set Lois in the easy-chair, and fanned her till some 
colour came back to her face. Then she sat down 
near her. 

" Now, you mustn't talk, Lois." 

" Katey, dear Katey, I'm frightened ! I don't know 
what your letter means. Tell me." 

" What letter ?" 

" The one that came this morning." 

" Why, what could it mean, except what it said — 
that I was coming by an earlier train. Then you did 
get it ? Lois, why do you look at me like that ? 
Lois!" 

Lois put her own letter into her hand. " I couldn't 
help reading it, Katey ; I did not know. At last I 
saw it had not been meant for me." 

"Oh, my God!" 

The old cry that has broken from so many in their 
anguish broke from Katey. She sat staring in front 
of her for what seemed both to her and Lois a long 
time. Then she turned her head, and said ; " I see it 
all, Lois. I sent you what I had written to some one 
else, and sent what was meant for you to him. This 
letter was meant for Hugh Carson." 

Katey was unprepared for the flash of joy upon 
Lois's face. Her fears were all wrong, her forebodings 
false, foolish, worse than foolish — almost traitorous. 
For Katey was giving up her life for her ! Katey was 
refusing, for her sake, to maYry Hugh Carson ! This, 
indeed, must never be ; but how beautiful of Katey ! 
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How could she ever love her enough ? She bent that 
sun-lighted face over Katey's, and kissed her. 

"Oh, Katey! dear Katey! No one can ever 
say with truth that there is no such thing as love 
between women ! My dearest, best of Kateys ! But 
if you think I'm going to accept such a sacrifice as this, 
you are greatly mistaken, madam ! Of course you 
will marry Hugh, and live happy ever after ! Oh, I 
see what you meant about c association with this kind 
of thing.' You know I don't like all your ' Meets ' ! 
I don't, and I never shall. I don't want to hear about 
them all. Katey, we are apart in some ways, but 
still we belong to each other, don't we ? And if you 
and Hugh want to go off and turn the world topsy- 
turvy, you will still go on loving me, won't you ? 
And we shall meet often. I shall be all right, you 
know. I'm earning heaps of money." 

" Half my money is yours, Lois ; you know that." 

Lois smiled. 

But Katey must stay the joy in her face. " Lois, 
you don't understand. I love Hugh, and he loves me. 
But — I have never told you — he is married." 

" Why have you not told me, Katey ? Oh, I have 
been self-absorbed and buried in my writing, and I 
have been apart from your sorrow. Oh, Katey, my 
dear, my dear, what grief ! And you have not shared 
it 'with me ! Have I been so self-absorbed that you 
could not, my brave, strong Katey ? Oh, forgive me 
if I have ! Indeed I have not meant to be. Why do 
you shrink from me, Katey ? Do I hurt you ?" For 
Katey had drawn back and set the stool farther away 
from Lois. " Katey, let me share your trouble — your 
great trouble. Katey, Katey! I don't understand. 
The letter spoke as if — but that's impossible /" 
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" What's impossible, Lois ?" 

" That you should go on loving him, now that you 
know." 

" I have known it for years." 

" Katey, you cannot mean it ! You knew, and you 
went on loving a married man ?" 

" I did not know I loved him at first." 

" How long have you known ?" 

" Lois ! You look at me like those dreadful angels 
of judgement in Mrs. Browning's poem " 

u Oh, Katey ! is this a time to jest ? No, my dear, 
I know you did not mean it as a jest. But all is so 
terribly real, Katey. Oh, my dear one, this cannot 
be ! You must give Hugh up I" 

" Why ?" 

" You ask me why ? Because, Katey, because you 
are a good woman." 

" Listen, Lois. Hugh's life was spoiled long ago ; a 
woman spoiled it. She was not false to him in the 
technical sense, so he could not, thanks to the bigotry 
of our marriage laws — no, Lois, don't shudder ; they 
are bigoted — he could not get a divorce. Poor Hugh ! 
He came into my life, and he asked me to help him. 
He has helped me also. Two are better than one." 

" Katey, I don't understand — at least, I hope I 
don't understand. Do you mean that Mr. Carson 
dared to insult you by asking you to — live with him ?" 

u He has not insulted me, dear. And I have refused 
to — live with him." 

" Oh, dearest Katey, I am thankful — I am so thank- 
ful ! I am so glad that you had me to love, and to 
want to sacrifice yourself for, as it has saved you. 
We will go away somewhere together for a time, Katey." 

" Lois, you will drive me crazy. Hugh is not a bad 
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man from whom I am to be c saved.' He is good, and 
I love him. We have loved each other for years with- 
out knowing it. We are not going to live together, not 
because we think it wrong, but because — I would never 
have told you if I had not made that dreadful mistake 
about the letter — because you are mine, Lois, and I 
am yours." 

" Katey, answer me this ; and oh ! forgive me, for- 
give me, for asking it. I must, for I ought to under- 
stand. You are going on loving each other, not just 
as comrades ?" 

" If you put it so — yes." 

" And you are not giving this up ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" But you wiU give it up ? Oh, Katey, the horror 
of it! the horror of it!" 

" Lois, you belong to the days when people believed 
that certain things were right or wrong in themselves. 
Now, we understand that they are right and wrong 
only in relation to other things or to circumstances — 
that is, some of us understand. But, because the 
world is not yet leavened with a truer belief than it 
used to have, we must go cautiously. We must do 
these things if we think them advisable, and either 
not let them be known to the public for the sake of 
expediency — for it takes a long time to prepare some 
people to receive truth — or do them boldly in the face 
of the world, as circumstances demand. Individual 
cases require the exercise of individual judgement. If 
you had followed Mr. Comyn's teaching closely, Lois, 
you must have seen that this comes logically out of it. 
But you evidently did not." 

"If Mr. Comyn's teaching meant that, it was 
damnable /" 
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Lois's face was deadly white, and her eyes glittered 
like swords of wrath. 

" You say you love each other " 

Katey interrupted her. " We love each other, Lois ; 
and we love each other with our minds as well as with 
the emotional part of us." 

" Your love is not love !" said Lois, rising, and look- 
ing as Katey would have supposed it impossible for 
her to look, so full of wrathful indignation and indig- 
nant wrath. " It is not love ! Love cannot mean loss 
of decency, loss of self-respect, loss of respect for other 
people's souls ! And it cannot mean cruelty and cal- 
lousness. You have been the means of injuring a 
woman who never injured you. You have helped to 
widen a breach between two people who might have 
come together again. How have you dared to act as 
you have done ?" 

" Lois, I have borne from you what I would bear 
from no one else. Your fierce virtue makes you say 
what would be an insult from anyone else. But you 
are — a poet." 

And here a knocking came to the door, and Mrs. 
Exham appeared to beg that the ladies would let her 
bring in dinner: it would be spoiled. So upon the 
heels of tragedy treads the need of food. Were the 
heels of tragedy never trodden upon by the swift 
incoming commonplace, how greatly more beyond 
thinking would be the difficulty of life 1 
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LOGICAL CONSEQUENCE 

They did not, during the evening, speak again upon 
this subject. They separated early, and went to their 
bedrooms, but not to sleep. 

To Lois it was simple anguish, such pain as she had 
never known. Oh, to persuade Katey, to force her, 
if it were possible, to throw this away from her life, 
to compel her to give it up ! If that night she had 
had in her hands the issues of life and death for Katey, 
of a stained life or a death that would save from stain, 
she would have said : " Let Katey die !" Or she 
would, if it had been possible, have died for her. 

And a sting sharp as death — and, indeed, it was of 
death itself — was in the thought, on what ground 
could Katey be reasoned with ? How could she be 
appealed to ? Once the law was held unbinding, what 
was to bind ? Decency, honour, the stability of 
society ? On what do all these rest ? When the God- 
Man repeated the Commandment given through Moses 
— the Sixth of the great Ten — He gave it the fullest 
spiritual significance as well as the broadest literal. 
But to these people with whom Katey had cast in her 
spiritual lot the God-Man was either the upholder of 
false ideals or a Teacher who gave what was suited to 
His time, but whose teaching was amply supersessible 
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by that of the preachers of the urgent claims of Nature, 
the gratification of the needs of the human body, of 
the listening to the cry of the craving for the develop- 
ment of all sides of the being, of the acceptance of 
material assertion, of the indulgence in angel-of-light- 
clothed sensuality. They, like the men who crucified 
the Holiest, knew not what they did. 

Had Katey, this kind, tender friend, this woman 
with quick sympathies, zeal, charity — had she stepped 
down into the mire, in the full belief that she was 
mounting into a fuller, freer air, an air more vital, 
bright, and pure ? 

The next day Lois implored her, with all the force 
lent by her love and the purity that was of her nature, 
to give this up. " For my sake, then, if you love me, 
Katey." 

And she implored in vain. 

So it came about that Lois and Katey went on their 
separate ways. 

Lois refused to accept anything from Katey. She 
would leave Katey's house as soon as possible. No, not 
even though Katey besought of her to let her feel that, 
for the present at least, she would be kept from anxiety. 

" i can accept nothing from you, Katey.'* 

" Will you kiss me, Lois, once ? We may never 
meet again." 

Lois kissed her. 

" Oh, Katey, Katey ! Oh, if you had only died !" 

" Good-bye, then, Lois." 

Katey left the cottage, and went up to London, back 
to the flat. There she wrote to tell Lois that she 
would be away for some time. Would Lois use her 
own key, and do just as she wished about the flat and 
her possessions there ? Why should she give Katey 
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the pain of feeling that she would have all this up- 
heaval ? Would she, as a mere piece of justice, accept 
the cottage ? It would be only right that she should 
have it. She ought not to put Katey in the position 
of having, as it were, turned her out. 

Lois refused to accept the cottage, but agreed to 
remain there while she finished her book. That must 
be done, for it was coming out month by month. 
Honour obliged her to do this, but her pleasure, her 
joy in the work was no longer what it had been. 
Happily, large portions of it were ready, and she had 
not very much to fill in or alter. 

She must not give way to her grief, she said ; she 
must work. There was an element in that grief of 
shuddering as at some horror, as if she had seen the 
dreadfulness of leprosy. " Unclean ! unclean !" And 
sometimes the love for her friend seemed devoured by 
the blackness and darkness of the pit. It was not even 
what Katey had done that was the most terrible thing ; 
it was the conviction that she might do anything ; that 
she had thrown off restraint ; that she had no wrong 
and no right ; that all was one welter, one horrible 
chaos ; and that sin and death were there. 

Once Lois knelt in her misery and prayed. But she 
felt as if the heavens were brass, and her bitter cry 
smote back upon her own soul like a blow. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

PARTED 

Lois made up her mind that, as soon as her novel was 
finished, she would go to Ireland, visit her childhood's 
home, and the graves, stay a few weeks among the 
mountains nearer Dublin, and then live somewhere 
in the country within easy reach of London, and write, 
write, write. She had a good deal of money in hand, 
— enough to preclude the thought of anything like 
anxiety — and there was no doubt, Mr. Harvey said, 
that her story in book form would sell well. Even if 
she received only the payment he had agreed to make, 
she would be prosperous, and there was the likelihood 
of royalties coming in. She wanted to see Ireland 
again — her own country indeed, though she had been 
away from it so long, and had almost lost the touch 
of it on her speech. And she must go away from 
England for a time, and break through the associations 
of the last years. Perhaps she might even settle in 
Ireland. One could write there. No, it was better to 
be within easy reach of all that London means. 

If Lois Moore had had a purely " artistic tempera- 
ment," perhaps she might soon have put away this 
pain — yes, even to use it by and by as material, as 
" copy." But the woman in Lois was all alive and 
a-quiver from what she felt as an outrage. And the 
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woman in her was dominant. Or, may we say the 
Divine in her sprang forward to cry aloud with the 
indignation of purity against what she vaguely, but 
not the less intensely, felt was a greater ill, a more 
crying evil than she knew, than Katey knew ? 

Once, when pressed as to her agreement or disagree- 
ment with a certain statement which was being dis- 
cussed, she had said something which had, in fact, 
committed her to the theory that all modes of thought 
should be tolerated. Toleration is essentially the en- 
durance of what we disagree with, or even feel to be 
wrong ; but it has practically come to mean the accept- 
ance of all differences without even an inward protest ; 
a kind of indifference under the mask of charity. But 
all forms of conduct ? She would not say that. Why ? 
Because conduct might injure. But as thought leads 
to conduct, why, if we tolerate the thought, should 
we not tolerate its logical result ? So they put it to 
her. They had no realization that the thoughts of the 
mind are to be brought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. That was all. 

Now all her being rose up in protest. No, this thing 
could not, should not be endured. 

Lois had written to Aloysia Egerton immediately on 
her return from Croyde, a pretty little surface note of 
courtesy, with warmest thanks for kind hospitality, 
and all that. She could not trust herself to write other- 
wise. And Aloysia had written in reply, assuring her 
of a welcome most warm whenever she came to Croyde 
again. Would she not come soon ? Her cousins 
wanted to see more of her. 

Giles Egerton one day came across a magazine, on the 
cover of which he saw the name " L. Moore " attached 
to the title of a short story. It was a story Lois had 
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published some time before, and it was now reprinted 
by its first publishers' special permission. He bought 
the magazine, and he and Aloysia read the story — 
one in which unbelief was blended with the fragrance 
of hayfields and the breath of daisies, and the child- 
beloved gold of buttercups. They grieved all the more 
for their cousin, and all the more prayed for her. 

Before starting for Ireland, Lois wrote again, for it 
seemed as if that kinswomanly tone must be echoed 
back. She told Aloysia that she had left her old 
address, that she was going to Ireland for some weeks, 
and that she would be making fresh arrangements 
on her return. On the morning she was leaving she 
heard again from her cousin. Aloysia was, she said, 
glad that Lois was going to Ireland. One loved to 
keep in touch with one's own country. She herself had 
never seen Ireland, but she loved it, as who could help 
loving Cathaleen Ny Houlahan ? Would Lois write by 
and by, and, when her plans were made, give her the 
new address ? Or, better still, would she come to 
Croyde while she was making them ? Had she had a 
letter which father had written her a few days ago ? 
He said he knew she would forgive the little fidgetiness, 
but he would like just to know she had received it. 
And might Aloysia enclose what she had copied from a 
letter written by Ralph Comyn ? She sent it because 
she thought it would help Lois to understand the 
suddenness of the change, which she knew had been a 
difficulty to some people — to Catholics as well as others. 
Instability was a thing to be dreaded, and perhaps 
Lois had thought, as some other friends had thought, 
that such a conversion could hardly be believed in. 
But her cousin knew the story of St. Paul, and knew 
that to some it had been given to see their way suddenly 
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while others had had to wait. This was what Aloysia 
enclosed : 

"... Yes, I was sure, quite sure of my position as a 
denier of revelation. But * Faith is a supernatural 
gift.' It was given to me. I was not seeking it, I 
struggled against it ; but I had to take it. To many this 
will seem strange, even incredible. But you and Uncle 
Giles will know. The light came to me who had no 
wish to see, but rather a fierce aversion from it. 
Feeling came to me who had hardened my heart ; 
hearing to me who had closed my ears. And you and 
Uncle Giles had prayed. . . ." 

Yes, their prayer for him had been in God's sight like 
incense, and their hands had been lifted up in the 
morning Sacrifice. 

Lois had not received any letter from Mr. Egerton. 
She wrote a hasty line to say so, and to say she would 
soon send an address. 

She went to the countryside where her early life had 
been. No one knew her ; there was change upon 
change. She drove slowly along the old roads ; home- 
steads were missing ; homesteads had sprung up. She 
drove to the Rectory, and sent in a card with a written 
request to be allowed to walk through the grounds on 
her way back. How strange it seemed thus to have to 
ask permission ! The rector came out, and when she 
had told him that she had lived there, cordially asked 
her to come back to luncheon ; certainly, she might go 
wherever she pleased. " You will find changes, Miss 
Colclough — ah, Miss Moore, I beg your pardon — it's the 
law of life, you know. But you will lunch with us ?" 

Lois thanked him, but said she was going on to 
Bustford, and must not be too late. 
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Yes, the house looked changed, even outside. 

Then she drove to the village, and left her " outside 
car " at the gate of the little Protestant churchyard. 
She went straight to the place where she knew the 
graves had been made fifteen years ago. Yes, there 
she could just distinguish them — sunken somewhat, and 
overgrown with long coarse grass. There was a little 
stone at the head of each, but there was no inscription. 
Some day she would have this altered. She knelt 
there, but not praying ; silent in sorrow ; a sorrow that 
seemed to be growing part of her life. She did not 
know that the billows which had gone over her had 
swept her nearer to the shore. 

She went to the place where there used to be the tiny 
wooden bridge they had all crossed Sunday after 
Sunday when going down from the Rectory to the 
church. But it was gone, for the stream had been 
drained, and the way was now open. She went to- 
wards the Rectory. She would go through the old beech 
walk — see those great, beautiful trees among which 
they had all played. But the trees had been cut down, 
and Lois wept as she had not wept by the graves. She 
turned back then, instead of going up the Blue Hill. 
" Drive to 16, Hill Street, Bustford." 

There she would see the old doctor and his sister, 
dear and kindly folk, who had once been so much to 
her. It was a shock to her when she remembered how 
long it was since she had written to them. No, no, it 
could not be so long as that ! How the time had passed 
on, and how the writing of letters to these old friends 
had gradually dropped ! She had shrunk from writing 
to them, so conscious of the change in herself. She 
half dreaded that they too might have gone forth, or at 
least gone away, when the driver stopped at the little 
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gate. The garden was blooming, and the trees had 
grown ; the acacia was fuller and higher ; the birch 
drooped in longer showers of green. 

Yes, Miss Lee was at home. Who, should the maid 
say, wanted her ? 

"An old friend." 

Lois dismissed her car, and followed the maid. 

" Please, ma'am, Miss Nolefrin." 

Lois went in. Yes, the room was the same, the 
chairs arranged in the old order, and the old lady in her 
old armchair. But she did not get up and come for- 
ward in the old brisk way ; she sat still, and looked up 
with a puzzled look. 

Lois went up to her, and said, " Miss Susie !" 

" I — I am afraid I do not know you! — you are ?" 

" Lois ! Lois Moore ! Oh, Miss Susie, don't you 
know me ?" 

" My dear child ! Oh, my dear child, so you have 
come at last !" 

" I have come at last ! Oh, Miss Susie, I ought to 
have come before !" 

" Yes, dearie, you ought. But it's better late than 



never." 



Yes, it was late ! Lois looked at the delicate trans- 
parency of the aged face, the trembling, aged hands, 
the frame which she saw was now apart from all 
activities, and her heart smote her sorely. 

She sat down close to Miss Lee, and the dimmed eyes 
looked lovingly into hers, and the dimmed voice said, 
"We waited for you. We said how long it seemed 
since you had written. And Rob said, ' She's coming. 
She's going to surprise us ; that's why she's not writing.' 
And we knew you had come to be a great 

authoress " 
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" Oh no, no, Miss Susie." 

" A great authoress," said the old lady with decision. 
"And we read verses of yours — some you sent us 
yourself. And then we saw stories of yours in maga- 
zines, and whenever we saw * L. Moore,' Rob bought 
the number. They were beautiful, love, but some of 
them made us sorry, for there was something in them 
that seemed to say our Lois was not hoping as she 
used to hope. Rob said that people often wrote 
differently from what they thought, and he said that 
happy young people liked to write the saddest things. 
But then it seemed as if the person who wrote those 
stories didn't believe in God's love— thought He didn't 
care about people. I don't know, darling ; maybe we 
were wrong. Rob thought it might be just dramatic. 
I don't know — I like people to let their trust be seen. 
I don't mean that every one should write goody-goody 
things — only — oh, my child, God is love, and God gives 
people like you the gift of praising Him — without saying 
you're praising Him, you know. Dear, I don't think 
anything but what's sweet and true ought to come 
from you who lived with our dear Mr. Colclough j to say 
nothing of your being our dear, dear Lois. But I'm 
lecturing you, my darling. Forgive me." 

" Miss Susie, Miss Susie, I'm so glad, so glad that 
you care ; and the dear doctor — I shall see him soon ? 
Is he out ?" 

" My dear, I hope you will see him one day ; but not 
now, dear, not now." 

" Oh, Miss Susie !" Lois's tears fell on the feeble, 
wrinkled hand. " And I did not write !" 

" Don't be too sorry, Lois. We knew there must be 
so many things for you to think about, and so many 
great people for you to meet, and so many beautiful 
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things for you to see, and we said you would come one 
day, and you are here." 

" Oh, Miss Susie, it wasn't great people — and I'm not 
among great people — only — only — I've changed so 
much. I couldn't write " 

" Changed, darling, but how ?" 

" You wouldn't understand, Miss Susie dear. It's 
that I don't believe things I used to believe, or think I 
believed." 

" Well, my child, I don't understand, and I'm too old 
and weak to try to think it out. When you're old and 
weak it's easier to leave things to God, and I can leave 
you to Him, Lois. But you might have been sure we 
would always love you. You won't mind my asking 
you, Lois, are you a Catholic ? You're not, are you ?" 

" Oh no !" 
" "Well, even that wouldn't matter so much now. 
Things look different when the day is coming to an end, 
and so many have gone before, and one feels there may 
be other ways than one's own. And I've been getting 
to know more about Catholics than I used. I have had 
a little business to do with Father Corrigan ; he is so 
beautiful to the poor, and he works so hard — not harder 
than Rob used to work in his way, though." 

"Ah, Miss Susie! Perhaps you will become a 
Catholic one day !" 

" My dear, I was brought up a Protestant, though I 
hear that Church Protestants nowadays are saying we 
ought to call ourselves Catholics ; but it's a new fashion, 
and I think it's confusing. I do not see strong enough 
reason to change my religion, though I don't feel 
against the Older Faith as I used before Father Corrigan 
and I had little talks. He has explained some things 
that puzzled me. For instance, I thought that Roman 
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Catholics believed it was no harm to tell lies, and I 
thought they believed the Pope couldn't commit sin ; 
I mean the Popes since 1870. And I thought they 
believed Protestants couldn't go to heaven. But it 
was all wrong, my dear, all wrong — it wasn't true. 
There's nothing like going to people themselves if you 
want to know what they believe. But all the same I'm 
afraid I'm too old to change ; but I hope 111 meet 
Father Conigan, along with your dear uncle and aunt, 
and Rob, and you, in heaven." 

Miss Lee would not hear of Lois leaving her that 
night, though she had meant to go to Dublin by the 
late train. 

" You will stay with me. It's dull for you without 
Rob — but do stay. You can wear one of my night- 
dresses if Molly tacks a petticoat on to it to make it 
longer." 

•* I think we can manage without the petticoat, dear 
Miss Susie. And I will gladly stay." 

Then the old lady quietly went to sleep in her chair. 
She had talked more than her wont, and she was very 
tired. 

They had high tea at seven. Miss Lee remembered 
Lois's liking for hot cakes and poached eggs, and gave 
her what Lois declared was delicious beyond the 
dreams of greediness. 

Lois sang for her that evening, and they both went 
to bed early, Lois sleeping in her old room so full of 
memories of her old life. Yes, she would come again 
to see Miss Susie. She wondered whether Miss Susie 
would come to live with her — no, it would be too great 
a change for her. You must not transplant an old 
tree. But Lois would keep in touch with her, and see 
her from time to time and write to her regularly. 
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" You won't be long before you let me hear from 
you, will you ?" said the old lady, when they were 
bidding each other good-bye. 

" No, indeed, Miss Susie. I have been very, very 
wrong. I hate myself when I think of it. But somehow 
my life has been turned topsy-turvy. You can't under- 
stand it, you darling, gentle, dear thing. But you've 
forgiven me, I know, and I'll write to you. I shall be 
four or five weeks in the country not far from Dublin, 
and when I'm back in London I'll write. Perhaps I 
shall settle in the country. I'll send you a line from 
Dublin to-night." 

" God bless you, my dear Lois, God bless you." 

A letter came from Lois the next day but one. Miss 
Susie did not read it, for she had gone to her rest. 
Lois did not know of this till two or three weeks later 
on, and then, amid her sorrow and regret, how good it 
was to feel that she had just been in time to gladden 
her before that setting forth ! 



CHAPTER XLV 

UNDER A MEMORIAL CROSS 

Lois went down from Dublin by the light railway 
which, some years ago, opened up the lovely country 
among the hills on to Ovoca. She found near one of 
the small stations a little wayside shop, and she per- 
suaded the owners to let her lodge there, to be the only 
lodger they had ever had. 

She roamed the country, and made notes and 
sketches. She trimmed the hats of her host's pretty 
daughters, and learned from her hostess the art of 
making griddle-cakes, such as they used to have at the 
old Rectory. She gave them a new sense of beauty, 
whether in filling the grate with bracken fern of all 
shades of green, brown, and yellow, or in bringing home 
" musheroons " in a rustic basket deftly twisted, of 
bracken too — the same bracken they had had growing 
near them, and only now were learning to see the 
beauty of through the eyes of Lois ; or in lingering to 
watch the glory of sunset ; or in carrying home the 
wonder of moss and wood-sorrel from the wood which 
till then it had never struck them to explore. 

And they in turn had given her a fresh sense 
of beauty in their quiet lives unhurried in the race 
for wealth, unf retted by the passion for "getting 
on." 
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The time had passed gently and quietly for Lois. 
This day she had gone into Dublin, and returned with 
a big brown parcel containing pretty things to be left 
behind her as keepsakes or tokens of goodwill, for next 
week she would go back to London. And as she was 
getting out of the tram it jerked on, and she fell. It 
was on the spot where, some years before, a young 
girl had met her death by a similar accident, and it 
was at the foot of the little wayside cross which had 
.been raised to her memory that Lois Moore had 
fallen. 

Help came in an instant, and arms as kind as strong 
carried her, unconscious as she was, up to her room 
over Mr. Kelly's shop. They sent for the doctor, and 
they sent for the priest. The priest came first, for he 
was much the nearer ; but she was still unconscious. 
Margaret Kelly was bathing her forehead with vinegar. 
There was a great bruise upon it. 

" Do you know is she a Catholic, Mrs. Kelly ?" 

" She goes to Mass with Margaret, Father, but she 
ain't a Catholic." 

" Oh ! she's a Protestant ?" 

" She ain't a Protestant neither, Father. Margaret 
asked her what she was, and she said she couldn't 
explain. Maybe she belongs to some of them queer 
people like Yarmouth bloaters, you know, Father." 

" I don't, Mrs. Kelly, unless you mean Plymouth 
Brethren. But I can't do anything, you know, unless 
you have any reason to think she would like to see me 
or Father Gough. Then, of course, send at once. I'm 
afraid it's a bad job for the poor lady." 

" I'm afeard it is, Father, sure enough." 

" Well, good-bye. Yes, yes ! God bless you !" as 
Mrs. Kelly knelt. 
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He went regretfully. He turned back to say, 
" You'll all pray for her, I know." 

It was a considerable time before the doctor came, 
and Lois had not yet recovered consciousness. He did 
all that could be done for her, and left his directions, 
saying he would come the next day as early as possible. 
It might be the best thing, if she were likely to be ill a 

long time, to get the Hospital to send out the 

ambulance for her, and take her there. But it was a 
terrible distance! No, he could not yet answer Mrs. 
Kelly's, " Doctor, is she hurted much ?" He hoped 
not. But it would be well to send for some relative or 
friend. Mrs. Kelly did not know where she lived ? nor 
the name of any friend ? No ? Then he must think. 

" Is she much hurted, doctor ?" 

" It is not possible as yet to be sure how much. She 
may come all right soon, or it may be a long business. 
I'll see her to-morrow." 

" Sure, we'll do all in our power, and more if we can !" 
said Mrs. Kelly, as soon as he was gone, to her daughter 
Margaret, who installed herself as head nurse. " God 
be praised she isn't killed entirely." 

The doctor came again next day. In the meantime 
Mrs. Kelly had made up her mind that Miss Moore 
should be mused there. " She shan't go to an hospital 
if I can help it, poor dear pretty creature ! We'll look 
after her, Maggie, won't we ? Bride will help in the 
shop, and maybe do a little upstairs, but you and me 
is the strongest, ain't we ?" 

It seemed likely that Miss Moore would be ill for 
some time, and the doctor and the Kellys were puzzling 
their brains as to how to communicate with her friends, 
when a lady came to the house, and asked if Miss Moore 
was staying there. 
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" You are a relative of hers ?" said the doctor, 
greatly relieved. "No? a friend. I am glad." 

" Is she conscious ?" asked the lady. 

" No." 

" I may see her then ?" 

" Of course. Are you going to stay ?" 

" Yes, as long as I am needed." 

"Good. Well, then, Mrs. " 

" Miss Stuart." 

" Then, Miss Stuart, you will find Mrs. Kelly and her 
daughters everything that's kind. This place is a long 
way from town, but there is communication. You 
have come by the tram ?" 

" Yes. Will you tell me all you can ? Doctor, are 
you afraid of paralysis ?" 

He took her into the little parlour. 

" We shall see what Geraghty says, and she must be 
made to hope. Hope is life sometimes, you know. I 
should like Sir Michael Geraghty to see her — that is, if 
you think well." 

" Oh yes. You will do all you can, doctor. And 
you will remember that Miss Moore is not poor. I 
don't mean, of course, that that would make any 
difference in your kind interest in her, but it does make 
arrangements easier. Her bankers are Lucas and 
Sampson ; you will know the name." 

" I do know it well. Thank you, Miss Stuart. Then 
I will communicate with Geraghty at once. Shall I 
wire to the Nurses' Home to send you a nurse ? The 
difficulty will be, frankly, where to put her — especially 
now that you're come." 

" May I think over things, and arrange as best I can, 
and tell you the result to-morrow ?" 

"Yes, that will be best. Good-bye, Miss Stuart. 
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Don't make up your mind that your friend is going to 
die. She may have many a year of health and enjoy- 
ment before her yet." 

And he was gone. 

It was not so many hours since Katey Stuart's eye 
had been caught by a paragraph in the Victoria 
Gazette, announcing as news learned with regret from 
the Irish Times that a serious accident had happened 
to a Miss Moore, who was staying at Owenrath, a small 
hamlet between Dublin and Ovoca. The Victoria 
went on to say : " We fear that the lady thus injured 
may prove to be the brilliant contributor to Harvey's 
Magazine, whose beautiful story, c Sons of the Morning,' 
has fascinated so many readers." 

This was at five o'clock. The next morning had been 
fixed by Katey as that of her departure from Liverpool 
for New York. The parting with Hugh Carson was 
over — the parting which "had had to come," as she told 
him. His reproaches had been bravely borne, the 
reproaches that had not been untinged with bitterness. 
She did not care whither she went, or where she dwelt. 
She would go to the New Country ; she would stay 
there for a while ; there was always work of some kind 
or other to be done, and while she lived she might at 
least do something. Life was a horrible black cloud, 
but there were others lying under its shadow also — 
others who had all the misery of poverty and ill-sur- 
rounding to contend with. She would try to help 
them : yes, she would try to help them — if she dared. 
For, somehow, she felt as if she had hardly a right even 
to try to help them, though quickly enough she put 
aside such a thought as the merest morbidness. She 
had failed, she said to herself, but she would accept 
her failure bravely. She had struck her head against 
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a wall ; she would not cry out for the pain of the 
blow. 

And at five o'clock she took up the Victoria. She 
had come home about half an hour ago tired enough. 
Part of her business that day had been in the City, 
where she had been paying into Lucas and Sampson's 
bank a large sum to the credit of Miss Lois Moore ; if 
Lois would not use it, it must remain idle. She 
thought of the time when they had laughed together 
over Lois's banking account, just opened with a cheque 
of Mr. Harvey's, and she thought, too, of the visions she 
had had of Lois's future. Katey flung these memories 
away, took up the paper, and read the one paragraph. 

By half-past seven she had taken her place in the 
mail-train for Dublin, and, as soon as possible, allowing 
for time lost in making inquiries as to how to get to 
Owenrath, for it was not quite easy to obtain the 
requisite information, she had arrived at the house 
where Lois lay. 

The great surgeon came the next day. He could not 
say whether the case were hopeless. Miss Moore might 
recover, and be able to go about, or ^he might be a 
cripple for life. He feared also for her brain. It was a 
very serious case indeed. But Miss Stuart might hope. 

Katey gave the Kellys the strictest directions that, 
should Lois recover consciousness when she was not 
quite near, she was not to be told that Miss Stuart was 
there. " The good of all the nursing would be undone. 
The agitation would be too great." 
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NO HEALING 

Katey hired a large cottage, the nearest she could find 
to the Kellys'. The family who lived there said they 
did not want to make money out of the lady's distress, 
and if she just paid tor their lodgings they would go to 
the village, and stay in separate houses with friends. 
Katey gave them a large sum, as it seemed to them. 
But they had given, too, and riot less generously than 
she. 

Lois hung for many days between life and death ; 
then the balance turned in favour of life. 

She must be very patient, very quiet, she was told, 
and not try to move ; not try to move — for it was so 
essential to her to gain strength first. 

She heard quietly, and made no answer. She did 
not know Katey was near. She was not to know— yet 
— Katey had said. 

Margaret Kelly was much with her. Lois liked 
Margaret ; she had seen a great deal of her, and Mar- 
garet's voice was sweet, and there was a very pleasant 
atmosphere about her, as Lois felt. 

Margaret brought her beautiful flowers — they were 
sent, she said, by a lady who had heard of Miss Moore's 
accident, and was so sorry for her. 

" I didn't know there were any ladies — any ladies 
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who could send such flowers as these, I mean — about 
here, Margaret." 

" Well, there is, miss. Maybe flowers is cheaper in 
Ireland nor in England." 

Margaret told her many things she thought would 
interest her, and Lois liked to hear the ripple of her 
talk. She told her one day how she had been subject 
to bad headaches, and how she had been cured. This 
was after Lois had had a long spell of pain, which had 
been brought under, Margaret was sure, by the Rosary 
they had said for her, father and mother and all. But 
she did not tell Lois this belief : only when Lois said her 
head was quite well now, Margaret smiled and said, 
" I knew it would get well, miss." 

" When I was thirteen or fourteen," said Margaret, 
" I used to have dreadful bad headaches. They went 
on for a couple of years. My skull seemed all open. 
And then mother heard how Father Charless — he was 
one of the Passionate Fathers — was healing people. 
Yes, he could heal! Then my mother took me to 
Harold's Cross — that's where the Passionate Fathers 
live — and we waited outside the church till Father 
Charless came out to me. He told me to go three times 
up to the altar. There was a lot of people kneeling 
there at the rails. Father Charless signed me with the 
cross three times on the forehead. He had a relic. I 
never saw it ; he had it in the heart of his hand. I felt 
much better. I came again the next day, and I was 
quite cured." 

" Did the headaches never come back again ?" said 
Lois. 

" No, never, miss. Then there was my little cousin ; 
when he was about nine, he had a sort of a red film over 
his eyes, just like a bit of raw meat. An* he went an* 
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made his confession, an 9 we all made confession for 
him. The first time he went to Father Charless he was 
much better, an* he could see to walk home. He was 
quite cured, an* now he's a fine young man, an' .nothing 
wrong with him." 

"Was everybody cured that went to Father 
Charles ?" Lois asked. 

" Oh no, miss. There was some other people not 
cured. They wanted to be cured all at once. You 
see — if you believe /" 

" Ah !" said Lois, trying, lor courtesy sake, to put 
some interest into her tone. " And he never was blind 
again ? The film never came back ?" 

" Never, miss. If you saw him now, you'd admire 
him, you would. A fine, strong, plentiful young man, 
with never an ache or a pain." 

" That's very nice," said Lois gently. 

The words she had heard, half negligently, half as one 
hears a tale of things remote, seemed to come back to 
her. These stood out : " We all made confession for 
him." 

"What did you mean by saying, 'We all made 
confession for him,' Margaret ?" 

" We said the ConfUeor for him, miss. Ah, you don't 
know it ! To tell God we were sorry for all he had 
done wrong." 

Lois did know it, but she only said, " Say a bit of it, 
Margaret, if you don't mind." 

Rapidly, so rapidly that it would have seemed an 
irreverent rattling out of words, had she not seen the 
look in the girl's face — a look that swiftly brought a 
remembrance of Croyde — Margaret said the ConfUeor. 

"Thank you, Margaret, thank you Now I'll be 
quiet for a little, I think." 
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And Margaret left her. 

She lay back there, looking straight before her to the 
lovely hills. The lights and shadows were playing on 
the furze, and on the brown and bronze and yellow and 
green of the autumn-touched bracken — for it was 
autumn, though autumn lying on the skirts of summer — 
and those lights and shadows played on the ragworts, 
too, whose passing was so much more beautiful than 
their prime ; great clumps, showing the richness of 
brown tints, and tipped with little white feathery tufts, 
that here and there still kept a yellow floret or two ; 
the stalks red-brown, with the crisp curled leaves, 
brown too, and drooping. She knew how they looked 
on sunless days ; but now the westering sun was upon 
them. 

She heard the voice of the stream — the stream that, 
lower down, turned the paper-mill. She heard the 
twitter of birds and the homelier cheeping of chickens. 
Voices came up from the little shop where they sold 
flour, and soap, and tobacco, and pipes, and cotton, 
and pills — there were pills in the window and pills on the 
shelves — and lemonade, and tea, and sugar, and penny 
packets of stationery and — everything. 

The silver birch in front was gleaming in the setting 
sun. The rustling of the aspen leaves in the light wind 
was like the patter of rain. 

"We all made confession for him." What did it 
mean ? If — she were a Catholic — she might make 
confession for Katey — for Katey ! 

She laughed within herself a bitter little laugh. 

Then she saw all the little nearer things. The 
window was swaying slightly with a baby ghost of a 
creak. There was a jam-pot with big daisies, and a 
vase with a bunch of roses, brought by one of the 
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cottagers near for " the poor lady " whose case evoked 
so much sympathy, and the rarer flowers by her side, 
sent by " the lady who was sorry for her." But her 
thoughts flew out again, to the pines and the hills and 
the streams, and then they brought her to stand as she 
had once stood, by the little cross erected at the side of 
the tram-line, with its face to the little police barrack — 
the orbed stone cross with its clumsily-cut inscription 
to the memory of Mary Mahoney, who had been 
killed by the unlooked-for and unwatched-against 
moving of the tram — " Mary Mahoney, aged sixteen 
years." 

Lois shuddered inwardly, not because that young life 
had gone out, but because her own life was still un- 
quenched. For she had come to feel sure now that she 
would not recover, though the doctor refused to say so, 
and Sir Michael Geraghty was coming again. 

A few days later she heard her doom — the doom of 
hopeless invalidism — crippledom, she called it. She 
heard it with a calm face and a bearing that made the 
doctor say, " You are one of the bravest people I have 
ever seen." 

Margaret told Katey how she had taken it. Katey 
knew better than Margaret what that calm must mean, 
and Katey's heart felt like to break. 

Katey had been sure Aloysia Egerton ought to be 
told about Lois's accident. She felt as if she must not 
write to her, so she sent her a paper with the marked 
account of it, and this came to Croyde as Giles Egerton 
was giving up his stewardship, quietly making the com- 
mendation of his spirit into the hands of God. The 
illness, the long, sluggish disease, was rapid at the end. 
He said this was well ; he was glad that watching and 
anxiety would not press on the daughter ; he asked 
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that, if possible, Ralph should come to him, and Ralph 
was with him when he died in Aloysia's arms. 

He had remembered Lois when speaking to Aloysia 
about some small arrangements not set down in his 
will ; he had wondered she had not written ; he had 
been sure Aloysia would not forget her where they had 
together prayed for her. 

This was how Aloysia did not know what had 
happened in Ireland until after Lois knew the worst. 
Even then it was almost accidentally that she heard. 
A young girl who was helping her to look over news- 
papers and periodicals that were to be sorted out for 
burning or for giving away, saw the notice, and recog- 
nizing the name as that of the lady who had come to 
Croyde earlier in the year, showed it to Aloysia. The 
paper was then some weeks old. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

EUTHANASIA 

Lois was lying quite still. Her silence, her calm, 
seemed sometimes to terrify Margaret, for she would lie 
for hours, only obeying the wish that she should take 
nourishment of some kind, and then shutting her eyes, 
which they soon found was a sort of signal that she 
wished not to be spoken to. Katey watched her 
through the chink of the badly shrunk door ; saw her 
lie with eyes wide open ; saw, too, waves of pain pass 
over her face — pain that she would have given much to 
be able to bear for her. She thought hard about the 
best plan for Lois's future : what must it be ? If she 
could only look forward to taking care of Lois through 
her future ; to making life as easy, as bright, as happy, 
as itlwas possible for an invalid's life to be ; to bear 
with|any irritability that might come ; to supply her 
slightest want ; to suffer with her the pain she would 
more than gladly have suffered for her ! Perhaps, per- 
haps this might be even yet ; but something in Katey's 
mind said : " No, no, never !" And there Lois was 
lyingj and she dared not let her know that she was 
near. It was growing too hard to bear, and she slipped 
away to a little distance, where she could not see Lois, 
but could hear her bell — the little bell which she quite 
easily rang. 
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Lois in thought was walking along as she had done on 
Sundays — three Sundays— with Margaret to the village 
church four miles away. But it was one Sunday* that 
was especially present to her because of the peculiar 
beauty of the day ; one of those days that have some- 
thing about them so exquisite that it must go with 
them, pass as they do, not lie upon the heart of other 
days. It was a lovely walk down that country road, 
part of which ran by the river, and the whole of which 
was clothed upon with all manner of fairness of tree 
and bramble and wild flower. She entered the church 
again in spirit, where the old Passionist Father was 
holding a mission. At the stall outside they were 
selling wax candles, and beads, and crucifixes, and 
pictures of saints — all sorts of objects of piety. 

She could see the old priest's kindly face, hear his 
voice in the homely address that every one listened to 
so attentively. He had begun by saying, " Come to 
Mass every morning this week, if ye can. Ye can 
come and say yer prayers at church instead of saying 
'em at home. Ye can take a cup o' tea. Ye don't 
know how comfortable ye'll be after a cup o' tea. 
Sometimes, ye know, ye hurry over your prayers 
because ye haven't had a cup o' tea. The women may 
all have a cup o' tea — an' a bit o' bread and butter with 
it, if they like it." This prefaced the good, practical 
talk about seeking first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice. The strength, the tenderness, the humour, the 
perfect understanding of the lives of his hearers, the 
belief in the highest and best for them — all this, so new 
to Lois, and so strange, she remembered well. 

And then the rest of the Mass, to her hitherto a 
feeble thing, unworthy of the unseen Power, if such 
there were ; the tinkling of a poor little bell ; the bowed 
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heads, the wave of something she realized was there, 
though she could not define it, throbbing through the 
worshippers — wave of emotion, reverence, revelation, 
fruition, whatever it might be — something which had 
awed her as she had not been awed even at the great 
silence in St. Peter's at the Lifting-up. She had heard 
the Mass in its highest magnificence at Rome. She was 
hearing it now in the country where devotion is most 
devout, where love and worship go hand in hand. 

Then had come the walk back, the numbers of people 
on foot, or in carts, in gigs, on side-cars, drawn by ass, 
or mule, or horse, greeting each other, making homely 
jokes, laughing, talking. 

Then her thoughts flew to London. And the morn- 
ing was a dank one and a foggy, and she was entering 
the room at the A.S.I.S., where an address was to be 
given by Mr. Ralph Comyn on the Religious Ideal. 

Margaret came in : she was privileged to do so. 
" Would you like to be read to a little, Miss Moore ? 
There's such a beautiful poem I think you would like — 
I know you like poetry." 

Lois said, " Yes, please," only because she knew 
Margaret wanted to do it. And Margaret thought her 
consent a good sign of returning interest and growing 
strength. 

It was a translation of Heine's "Procession at 
Kevlaar " that Margaret read, simply and quietly, and 
as if she loved to read it. 

She read in the rhythmical words how the mother and 
son went together to Kevlaar, where the Mother of God 
was " dight in rich array," and had homage from rich 
and poor : they went that the heart of the sick son, 
Wilhelm, might be healed in him — the heart that was 
broken when Gretchen died. They walked in the pro- 
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cession, singing, " We bless thy name, Marie !" Rich 
and poor were bringing offerings to her : waxen limbs, 
that limbs of theirs might be whole again ; waxen hands 
and feet. 

" Whoso a wax hand offers, 
His hand is healed of pain ; 
Whoso a wax foot, straightway 
His foot is whole again. 

The mother took a wax-light, 
And a heart thereof she made : 

1 By this thy heart in its sorrow ' 
The mother of God shall aid." 

And Wilhelm prayed to Our Lady, telling her how he 
and his mother dwelt in her own Koln city : 

" * And near us once dwelt Gretchen — 
Now is no Gretchen there — 
Marie, a waxen heart I bring ; 
Heal thou my heart's despair. 

Heal thou my heart's deep sorrow ; 

So evermore shall be 
My prayer to thee unfailing, 

"We bless thy name, Marie !" • 

That night when slept the mother 

Her sick son resting by, 
The Mother of Jesus entered 

The chamber silently. 

Above the sick she bowed her, 

And a light hand did lay 
Upon his heart once gently, 

Then, smiling, passed away. 

And in her dreams the mother 

Yet more had thought to see, 
But that her sleep was troubled, 

As the dogs bayed mournfully." 
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And the mother woke in the morning, and found her 
son with the flush of morning-red upon his dead face. 

** Her hands the mother folded ; 
No word of grief spake she ; 
But gently sang this only, 
1 We bless thy name, Marie.' "* 

Lois listened, and spoke — eagerly, passionately 
almost. 

"Ay, your Madonna heals the broken heart by 
death ! It's the best way. But the useless limbs — the 
crippled, paralyzed limbs — ah ! What of those who are 
not healed ? What of those who go on from morning 
to night, and at night wish for morning, and at morning 
wish for night ?" 

Katey heard, and every word stabbed her, and, like a 
wounded thing, she crept away. 

It was the next day that Margaret came in, and laid 
down that little white packet on the table, while she 
brought the tray to Lois with her jelly. 

" What's that, Margaret ? More medicine ?" 

" Oh dear, no, miss ; Bride brought it from Dublin 
just now. The poor old cat is so ill that we are going 
to put him out of pain." 

" Oh, it's poison ? Show it me, Margaret." She 
took it in her hand and read, " Cyanate of potassium." 
Margaret said, "We must be vary careful, miss. 
There's very little, but a very, very little is fatal, they 
say. I'll put it away till it's wanted. I don't know 
why I brought it here at all, only I didn't want to be 
late with your jelly. You don't want to be bothered 
about cats." 

♦ I have quoted (from memory) from a translation by Charles 
Pelham Mulvany. 1 have been unable to verify it. 
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She put it on the chest of drawers near the window, 
and removed Lois's tray. 

But when Margaret left the roon*— Lois liked to be 
alone as much as they would allow her — she forgot the 
packet. And Lois, looking over, saw it. "A very, 
very little fatal." The words rang in her ears. " A 
very, very little fatal." What did " fatal " mean ? 
The contents of that tiny packet would put an end to 
anyone's life — her life — Lois Moore's. What that tiny 
packet held was one of the forces that make for destruc- 
tion — or for peace ? Both, surely : destruction of bodily 
pain; destruction of mental torture — that mental 
torture that was with her when she woke, and shadowed 
her in her dreams. The presence of the nurse, a 
refined and graceful woman, and the kindly and sweet 
presence of Margaret, and all the gracious sympathy 
that was about her might have kept the torture in 
check to some extent. But Lois wanted to be silent ; 
wanted to think ; wanted — she knew not what. Would 
it go on always ? To face it for years — many years, 
they said she might live — perhaps in the ward of a 
pauper's sick home — a workhouse infirmary ! She 
could never write any more. Her money must soon^ 
be gone — perhaps it was gone already, for she h»ad 
signed a large cheque. She had dictated a letter to 
Mr. Harvey, asking if she might have payment viow in 
full for the serial rights of the story in his nhagazine, 
explaining why she asked. And the kindest of letters 
had come back, enclosing the cheque jynd an extra 
hundred pounds, which he called awn advance on 
whatever sum the publication in Joook form might 
bring in. And the words of sympathy and cheer 
that came too were good for I ois to have. But this 
would not last very long. Sir Michael's fee was a 
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large one, and there would be bills to pay in various 
directions. 

To go on — like this — and poor, helpless, growing old 
— no, it could not be. It must not be ! 

A darkened spirit-life ; the hopelessness of youth 
and health departed. 

Euthanasia! Euthanasia! She could remember 
the discussions about it which had taken place at 
Katey's, and elsewhere, and how some of those people 
had agreed to make a little propaganda to spread the 
doctrine that a suiferer ought to be encouraged to put 
an end to his pain ; because it was far more merciful 
to himself, far more kind to those around him than 
that he should drag on under a ghastly weight of weary 
suffering days and doubly weary suffering nights. 

" What right has God — if there is a God — what right 
has He to ask me to live, when He has crushed me flat 
like this ? If there is— oh, if after all there should be 
another life when this is done ? If there is, surely I 
cannot be worse off there." 

Oh, these wretched lingerings of superstition I 
k Where did the voice come from, clear, loud, unrelent- 
? " Thou shalt do no murder !" Where could it 
ae from but down the old ways of childhood and 
youuk with their folly and their superstition ? For 
was sHk not of those who, generation after generation, 
had breached an atmosphere still impregnated with 
Christian thought and Christian law ? This air of 
Free Though^ subtle, clear ether, let them call it if 
they will — it dJtes not matter — was too — rarefied ? or 
too gross ? AndN^he was sinking down to the lower 
level, or rising beyond it ? 

She called herself '^Coward." It was perhaps the 
last chance ; some,one miyjht come and take the poison 
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away. Close by her lay the expanding scissors, the 
" lazy tongs " which Katey's thought had provided, so 
that she might feel less helpless. She opened them, 
and stretched them out. Yes, they would just reach 
the packet. It was caught, and she drew it towards 
her. It was in her hand. It was open, and raised to 
her lips. 

She looked up, why she did not know, perhaps to 
say a mute good-bye to the things around. There, 
just opposite to her, it hung. It hung, no beautiful 
thing carved with exquisite skill, but a poor plaster 
Figure, soiled and chipped, on a poor wooden cross. 
That which has taught penitence and faith, and hope 
and love : that which taught the greatest scholar-saint 
more than he ever learnt from all his books : that 
which for so many centuries has been reflected in 
hearts innocent, hearts holy, hearts penitent. That 
which will be the symbol of all help, all healing, all life, 
till time shall be no more. 

In that moment Lois saw. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

COR JESU 

Margaret came in a few minutes later. She had 
knocked, but no answer had come, and very softly she 
opened the door. Was Lois asleep ? What was that 
look on her face that Margaret had never seen before ? 
Something that almost awed her, and yet had in it what 
in a manner spoke of healing. She came close to her, 
and saw that she was not asleep. 

" You are better, Miss Moore ?" 

" Yes, I am— better." 

" Thank God." 

" Margaret, say your Sacred Heart Litany for me." 

And Margaret, with a joy that brought tears to her 
eyes, knelt before that crucifix, and rapidly crossing 
herself, began the Litany of the Sacred Heart. 

When she came to " Heart of Jesus, source of life 
and holiness," she heard Lois whisper, " Have mercy on 
f*s." " Heart of Jesus, atonement for iniquities," 
" Have mercy on «s," — again that whisper. 

And when Margaret said, "Heart of Jesus, our 
Resurrection and our Life," there came the fulness of 
the cry that never goes up unheard : 

" Have mercy on me" 

Margaret rose, and said, " There's something you'll 
be glad to hear, miss. Your cousin is come !" 

282 
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" My cousin ! Aloysia ! Oh, Margaret, where is 
she ? Let me see her." 

" I am here !" and Aloysia was by her side — Aloysia 
who, kneeling outside, had joined in the litany indeed 
with all her heart. 

***** 

It was late in the day, and Lois's room was being 
arranged for the night. Margaret picked up a packet 
which was lying on the floor near the window ; she 
supposed the wind had blown it down. Nurse's quick 
eye caught it in Margaret's hand. " What's that ? 
Oh, cyanate of potassium : what is it for ?" 

" To put an end to poor old puss. The creature is 
so poorly and miserable that we thought " 

" You thought that was going to put an end to his 
sufferings, did you ? My dear, it would have done 
nothing of the kind. They have given you cyanate of 
potassium instead of cyanide, which, I suppose, was 
what you asked for — and a good thing, too. Such 
frightfully dangerous stuff as cyanide of potassium 
ought not to be allowed to be sold like that. You 
deserve a lecture, my dear, anyhow, for leaving a thing 
about that you thought was poison. There now, don't 
be too sorry about it, but be careful another time." 

" Indeed, and I will. Glory be to God !" 

Lois looked up. "Nurse, was not that poison in 
Margaret's little packet ?" 

" No, Miss Moore, certainly not." 

" And suppose some one had swallowed it ?" 

" Well, they would have been none the worse for it, 
as far as I know. Now, Miss Moore, let us dress you 
for the Eight." 

Whenrthe preparations for the night were over, Lois 
said : " iMay I see Miss Egerton again ?" 

I 

/ 

1 
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" She's coming to say good-night. But I shouldn't 
let her stay long, if I were you. She has been travelling 
and ought to rest. You will see her comfortably 
to-morrow." 

So, when Aloysia came, Lois just said, " Good night," 
and " Pray for me." But in the night, when she knew 
that Lois was lying awake, Aloysia came to her, and 
Lois said a few words, just a very few, but words that 
held great cause for Aloysia's rejoicing. 



if 



CHAPTER XLIX 

" TILL WE BOTH ARE PURIFIED " 

There was much to be said the next day, though all were 
anxious that Lois should not be excited. But it was a 
needless anxiety, for Aloysia's presence seemed to set a 
seal on the change which they could not but see had come 
to Lois. The proud white stillness was gone, as it must 
when there is born in one the spirit of a little child. 

As soon as it was possible for Lois to travel, Aloysia 
would take her by easy stages to an Invalid Home not 
very far from Croyde, where she would be carefully 
nursed, and, as they hoped, gain strength. 

Whether there might ultimately be an improvement 
great enough to warrant hope of ultimate recovery could 
not be known. But the likelihood was that her life would 
be at the best that of a semi-invalid. 

Aloysia had learned something of the reason of the 
estrangement between Lois and Katey, from Katey her- 
self, though not in detail. She only knew that they had 
parted because Katey was doing what Lois thought very 
wrong — what most people thought wrong — though she 
did not know what it was ; only she felt it must be some- 
thing that meant pain, and more than pain, great and 
sharp. 

" If I might see her once," said Katey, " just once — to 
tell her I had given up— what she asked me to give up — 

*8 5 
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and to tell her I love her. I mean, to see her not asleep 
or unconscious." 

" You will see her, and often, I trust. Such love as 
yours must appeal to her. She will surely see you." 

" I do not know. Ask her if she would see me if I were 
here." 

" I will, only too gladly if I can, and I will make an 
opportunity if possible — only " 

" I see," said Katey. " You think it might be bad for 
her, as all excitement is to be avoided. But there is 
another side." 

" Yes ?" 

" I mean — I mean that there is just the chance that 
she might be glad, and " 

" I will do all I can," said Aloysia. 

As soon as she could, Aloysia led the talk between Lois 
and herself to the subject of Katey. Katey's suffering 
and her tender, selfless loyalty had drawn Aloysia 
strongly to her, and she f elt that to help in the healing 
of the breach between these friends would be a joy. 

Lois said : " Aloysia dear, I want you not to talk of 
her. We are apart." 

" But not irrevocably." 

" Yes." 

" Lois, I think I understand that there has been some 
great pain connected with your parting, but can this 

not be How shall I say it ? I mean, if there has 

been a wound, can it not be healed ? If there has been 
some wrong, can it not be forgiven ?" 

" Aloysia, I cannot tell you. You are right that there 
has been pain, but there is more than that." 

" My cousin, I must not press you ; but you have loved 
this friend dearly, and if there has been a difference 
between you " 

i 
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" It was not just a difference ; it was something vital." 

"Lois, my dear, dear cousin, forgive me if I still 
remind you that friendship is such a great and holy 
thing " 

" I know, I know," interrupted Lois, " and therefore 
the pain is just infinitely greater. There is a difference. 
Aloysia, I can trust you, but I have no right to speak of 
her. I can only say that her right is to me a horrible, 
a more than horrible, wrong, and, though I love her, I 
shrink from the atmosphere of — of that. You do not 
know, Aloysia. You have never come into contact with 
things I was walking among without realizing that I 
was — and, oh ! the horror when I did come to realize it ^ 
It was enough to make one mad." 

There was a silence of some minutes before Aloysia 
spoke. She had taken Lois's hand in hers and was gently 
stroking it. She said quietly : " No, I have had a shielded 
life, but I do know something of the sort of thing you hint 
at, through those who know more. But suppose even 
that you felt that your lives could not be together again, 
would it still be impossible for you to see one who loves 
you so deeply as Miss Stuart does ? Think what her 
anxiety about you must have been." 

" She does not know." 

Aloysia said nothing. 

" I think — I think — if I were a Christian — as perhaps 
one day I may dare to call myself — I would say, Let us 
wait till by and by — till we are both purified — and can 
love each other — but not now, not now." 

Aloysia told Katey of that decision of Lois's. She 
added : " We must wait for things to come right ; we 
will pray that they may come right." 

Katey looked into Aloysia Egerton's face, and Aloysia 
saw that the thought was in Katey's mind to trust 
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her, to speak out, and her own face gave the reply of 
sympathy and readiness. 

" Can you tell me a little more ? Can you trust me ? 
Can you let me try to help ?" 

Her arms were round Katey , and for a moment Katey's 
iiead was on her bosom. It was but a moment, and then 
she drew back, saying : "lam weak and foolish, Miss 
Egerton. I have made my bed, and I mean to lie on it 
without grumbling at its lumps and hardness. Let us 
drop this ; I have been a fool." 

" Miss Stuart " 

But Katey had gone. 



CHAPTER L 

FOR LOIS 

It was the night before the first stage of Lois's journey 
was to be made. To-morrow the ambulance carriage was 
to be sent for her, and she was to leave Ireland, not, as 
she felt, to see it any more. 

She had left all arrangements to Aloysia. She knew 
of Giles Egerton's thought of her, and understood that 
there would be no facing of poverty for her, nor even of 
really straitened means. She did not know that Katey 
Stuart had some time ago executed a deed of settlement 
by which an income was assigned to her — an income that 
would mean not only comfort but the power of sharing. 

Lois was asleep. Sleep had come to her lately, un- 
troubled by the dreams that had often made the night- 
hours a terror. The doctor and the nurse said the strength 
of her constitution was triumphing. Lois smiled ; she 
knew there was more than this, and so did Aloysia and 
Margaret. So Lois was sleeping, with the nurse in the 
next room, the door of communication being open ; and 
the nurse was asleep too, for the time of anxiety was past 
and gone, and she was only staying on to travel with them 
and leave Lois at St. Giles's Home. By and by Lois was, 
as Aloysia had planned, to go to Croyde, but many 
arrangements had to be carried out first. 

Katey was awake this night — a night of starlight and 
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calm, cool with the coolness of late autumn rapidly 
passing on into winter. And Katey thought and thought. 

How was she to face life — life without Lois, life without 
Hugh ? She would go, as she had meant, to New York. 
She was going somewhere she had not been with Lois. 
She would be brave, that was all. She was to travel by 
the same route as Lois, starting to-morrow, and making 
the same stoppages. She would be at hand to do even 
the smallest thing in the smallest way for Lois, if so might 
be — to watch, to know how she was, to love her, to love 
her. 

And she looked out, down the road to the house where 
Lois was sleeping, the house before which she had paced 
up and down so often. She would never see Lois again 
with Lois's will to see her, Lois's consciousness of her 
presence. She had lost her — lost her for ever ; and yet 
Aloysia had said she hoped that Lois would one day feel 
differently. Oh, but Miss Egerton did not know— did 
not know ! 

Why had she not trusted Aloysia with the whole story ? 
Why had she not told her the cause of that terrible 
severance from Lois ? Miss Egerton was to be a nun ; and 
nuns, she had heard, took the world's trouble and sin 
upon them — " or at least meant to do so, or thought 
they did," said the old sceptical spirit within her that 
sneered at the name of sin. 

At any rate, she felt it would have been good if she 
could have told Aloysia. How more than sweet and fair 
and good she had looked when Katey had just faintly 
shadowed forth her trouble ! how kind had been the pres- 
sure of her hand, how tender the tone in which she had 
said, " I will pray for you, and ask for other prayers for 
you " ! 

Prayer ! prayer ! What was the good of prayer ? 
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And yet, suppose — suppose there was really such a 
thing as sin, a something which separated from what it 
had been the habit to call God ? Suppose that flood of 
ungoverned passion, of unchecked sensuality, of hatred 
and envy, which she had been brought to the practical 
knowledge of through her own work and the work of 
others, was not just disease, the product of false and foul 
conditions of life ? And suppose that what she and 
Hugh had done was only a step towards the blackness 
and horror of which she did not know the limit ? 

She had not been sorry, she said to herself, not sorry 
she had done it — sorry only that she had killed Lois's 
love for her. It was for Lois's sake alone that she had 
broken off what to her friend had seemed a blackness 
and foulness that was unendurable. And Hugh's 
wife ! Katey remembered Lois's words of reproach for 
her " cruelty and callousness." What had she done ? 
Had she indeed sinned? Oh, if things could be set 
right somehow, somewhere, somewhen ! She could 
even wish that all did not end with one's natural life ; 
she would be willing to bear pain if things could only 
be set right. 

Aloysia Egerton was sure they could be set right, 
and she was sure that prayer helped. What had she 
meant by " other prayers " ? Katey had felt sure that 
Aloysia would hold all she had told her as having been 
told in sacred confidence. But these " other prayers "? 
Would she, could she, make out a kind of " case," and 
ask a priest to pray ? Katey's face grew hot at the 
thought. Then it flashed upon her— of course a 
Catholic would ask for the prayers of the Virgin, and 
the dead saints who, in Catholic belief, were alive and 
strong to help and great to grant. The mocking fiend 
said to her, " Laugh this to scorn." 
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Katey did not laugh. She smiled a smile of infinite 
sadness. 

Suddenly she saw something that made her spring 
to her feet, and look and look. Yes, it was true ; 
there were clouds of smoke and sparks over there — 
over there where Lois was sleeping. In a moment she 
had wakened Aloysia, and Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, who 
were in the house, and sent some one to the barracks — 
she knew the police had a ladder and a hose. And 
then she ran to the Kellys' house. Only the girls 
were sleeping there ; the father and mother had gone 
to the cottage Katey had hired. 

The house was old, and a good part of it was wood 
and the fire spread rapidly. She was able to get up 
the stairs, but she had to shut out volumes of smoke 
when she shut the door, and the terror was — how to 
save Lois. She found the nurse just awake. 

" Waken her," she said, and there she was at the 
window, raising it from its frame. The old wood, 
rotten with many a year, would have given way under 
a wrench less strong than hers, which had in it all the 
force of the love that flames cannot quench. Would 
the police never come ? Yes, they were coming ; but 
Margaret was first, and the ladder that she had brought 
from the field — brought as if it had been a child's toy 
— was against the window-gap. 

Katey lifted Lois from her bed, Lois helpless, Lois 
quiet, strangely quiet with the quiet of unconsciousness, 
for she had fainted, and carried her to the window. 
Margaret's arms received her, and held her while 
two men steadied the ladder, and one came behind 
Margaret and brought her down. She was carried at 
once to Katey's cottage, the nurse following as quickly 
as possible. Katey was to come next, Katey who 
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stood there waiting, with the flames growing hotter 
and hotter, scorching, burning. They called to her, 
but she could not move. She seemed paralyzed now 
that thought and action were but for herself. \ v x 

A man mounted the ladder and dragged her out, and 
carried her, a dead weight, to the ground. The fire 
had caught her dress, and though he had put it out 
with his thick jacket, she had been burned, as they 
saw when the shouts died down, the shouts of gladness, 
thankfulness, that all were saved. All around, the 
quickly assembled hamlet-folk had been working at 
the pump, pouring water on the house with poor little 
jugs and pails. There was no fire-engine, and the 
little homestead was ruined. There was no saving it. 
It went on smouldering after the flames had gone out — 
a sorrowful sight. And there were cries and wails from 
the crowds who had come over from far and near, 
and yet there was heard the reverent " God's will be 
done," and " Glory be to God," from those whose 
lives had begun there and who would know it no more. 

Aloysia was bending over Katey ; the nurse had 
dressed her burns with such appliances as it was 
possible to get at in that confusion and loss, and was 
now with Lois, and Lois had entreated of Aloysia to go 
and lie down. 

It was miles to send for the doctor : more than one 
messenger went. It was whispered quickly enough 
that the lady was dying — " Our sick lady ? Our lady 
that was hurted by the tram ?" " No, no, the English 
lady that came and that she never knew of — dyin', 
man — run for Father Kenny — run !" 

She was lying on the bed that Aloysia had risen 
from to face the horror of that night. 

When first she spoke she said, " Lois !" ' 
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" She is conscious, and not hurt so far as we know/' 
said Aloysia. 

" Did she know ?" 

"We think not. Nurse is with her now, and the 
doctor will see her as soon as possible." 

" That is well. Miss Egerton !" 

" Yes ?" 

" I am dying." 

It was what nurse had told Aloysia : her experienced 
eye had seen that no doctor could help. 

Aloysia knelt by her. 

" You will see Father Kenny, will you not, dear Miss 
Stuart ?" 

" No, I have not believed in that, and it has come to 
the end, but — Miss Egerton !" 

" Yes ?" 

" Tell Lois that — I loved her — I loved her — tell her 
about — that money. She will be well off. It's all 
arranged. Tell her to use it." 

" I will tell her all, and she will know how you have 
loved her. They have gone for the doctor. You will 
see him soon, I hope." 

" It's of no use. No doctor can help me." 

" Will you not seek for help — such help as " 

" A priest can give, you would say ? No, no. I have 
not believed. 1 will not meanly skulk in — to anything 
there may be — if there is anything — after — this. If 
there's a God, He would rather I was truthful. If 
not " 

" Oh, Miss Stuart, Miss Stuart, come home to your 
Father, come home to the dear Lord who died for you. 
You who have been willing to die for Lois can under- 
stand something of the tremendous love that made Him 
die for us. The priest is waiting with His love and His 
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comfort for you — waiting with Himself to give you if 
you only will." 

Katey was silent. 

" Jesus, mercy ; Mary, help !" 

Then Katey spoke. 

" Tell Lois I loved her. I wanted to die for her. I 
would believe if I could. But I cannot. No priest 
can help me." 

44 Oh, he can, he can !" 

Katey looked at Aloysia. The death-film was coming 
over her eyes. 

44 Are you Lois, my Lois ? I am sorry — I am sorry — 
sorry — for all." 

And as Aloysia opened the door, outside which 
Margaret was waiting to summon Father Kenny if she 
might, Katey's soul went forth. 



CHAPTER LI 



It was not until Lois had been for some time at the 
Home that she heard of Katey's death. Aloysia was 
then already a postulant, but she was given a special 
permission to go and tell Lois how her friend had died, 
and to give the last message of Katey's love ; best of all, 
to tell her that the passing had not been without con- 
trition. 

Then Aloysia obeyed the unspoken request to leave 
her alone. 

It was not till several hours later that Lois said ; 

" Aloysia, she died for me. Oh, Aloysia, she gave 
me a great love ! I owed her more than I can tell you 
for years. She was sweet and unselfish, and I know 
she herself was good, however wrongly she thought 

and — and " Lois could not say, " and did." She 

went on : " But I know it was best that she should die. 
Only, only, if she might have lived just to see and to 
know — though she had not thought she wanted to see 
and to know. I cannot explain. Only, pray for her, 
pray for her ! Ask God to purify her and me. Ask 
God to have mercy upon us both." 

" There is no day on which I do not pray for her, 
and for you too, dearest Lois. Our dear Lord knows 
all, and He is Love. We will plead, day by day, for 
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her in all the ways we can, and the Blessed Mother will 
help us. She will give her pure, perfect prayers, and 
we will offer ours, poor and soiled though they must be. 
But hers, Lois, think of hers ! And think of the pure, 
beautiful prayers of the pure, beautiful saints. And, oh! 
there is so much more, dear, for you to know and be 
glad of — such wonderful riches, Lois ! You will not wait 
long, I dare to think, before you begin to know about it." 

" Aloysia, do you think — if you pray — if I pray, and 
if we ask for — those prayers — she may one day be " 

" Healed ? Oh yes, surely yes. We will never 
leave off praying for this ; and we will do more than 
pray. And we shall have help in prayer. Our Lord 
knows. Lois, Lois, He died. Think, dear, how she 
said she would believe if she could, and think how she 
said she was sorry. Lois, no one who is sincerely sorry 
can possibly be lost. How can we tell, besides, what 
may have passed between her soul and God just in those 
last moments ?" 

" Aloysia, there's a little bit in Dante that has just 
come back to me. Don't you remember how God's 
angel took Buonconte's soul, and how the Evil One 
cried, * O tu del ciel, perchfc mi privi ? Tu te ne porti 
di costui P eterno, per una lagrimetta che il mi toglie.'* 
Una lagrimetta, Aloysia, one little tear ! O Aloysia, 
it seems as if all that were real, or at least growing 
real to me now. Long ago I thought it beautiful as 
poetry ; now, it means more than that to me." 

" It is truth, Lois ; and that poetry is great because 
it is steeped in truth. Dear, you will learn where 
Dante learned, that what God asks for is contrition, and 
you will every day better understand why." 

* u O heavenly one, why robbestthou me ? Thou bearest away 
from here the immortal part of him, for one little tear that takes 
him from me." — PurgcUorio, V. 



CHAPTER LII 

AD VITjE VESPERAM 

There is little more to tell. To Lois came the healing, 
and not through death — it was the healing of the soul. 
And it was hers to have, not the rigid acceptance of 
Fate, which is but another name for rebellion against 
love, but the grace of resignation, the will made one 
with God's ; not negation, but affirmation ; not to have 
no will, but to have His, 

You that have entered the City of Peace, can you 
tell how and why you turned your faces towards it ? 
Can you say when the Angel Guardian's pleading over- 
powered the voices that called away ? Or, rather, 
when the dullness was lifted from your hearing and your 
ears were unstopped, and his lovely voice could enter 
in ? Can you tell what note it was, struck by what 
blessed hand, that sent its harmony through your 
soul, as a note struck on a keyed instrument calls 
up the harmony of its chord ? Can you tell what 
spirit entered your feet and set them in the blood- 
marked track ? Can you tell what lifted your eyes 
to catch the jewel-brightness of the wounds in the 
Hands nail-pierced ? Can you tell how your hearts 
throbbed up to catch the life that gushed in death 
from that spear-torn Heart ? Nay, not all can tell. 
Only they know they have come because they must, 
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because the human cords divine have drawn them with 
a drawing sweet, irresistible, and strong. They are 
folded in the Bride's arms, and the gift of peace is 
theirs, the larger and fairer because first they have 
taken the gift of light. Tell your experience who will ; 
there are many ways of helping those who need help, 
and to know how it has fared with you may indeed 
help them. But some souls lie in the quiet of Their 
Presence, the Lovely Ones ineffably and for eternity 
joined in the mystery of Son and Mother, Father and 
Child, and to them is given a white stone on which is 
written a name and a story which none knew but They 
and themselves. 

It was given to Lois to lie enwrapt in what we can 
but faintly shadow forth by comparing it with the rest 
of a babe on its mother's bosom. But rest like hers is 
that of one all alive to its sweetness ; one who has 
known the darkness, and felt the prison-house opened, 
and the captive set free. Rest, deep, sweet, holy : 
rest in the arms that cradled Love made Flesh : rest in 
the Arms stretched out on the bitter Cross, that all 
men might be drawn thereto. 

A quiet, beautiful life. Sweetness of sunshine and 
dropping of rain, with their warmth and refreshing, and 
their bringing of the greater than warmth and refreshing, 
even fertility. The tenderness of the white-robed Sisters, 
whose holy, gracious presence brings joy and comfort 
afresh and afresh ; most of all the love and the light of 
the face of Sister Aloysia, to whom and to the other 
Sisters the nearnessof their crippled tertiary means more 
than they know or even guess. There is the love of the 
villagers, too, and their children ; the presence in spirit 
and in sympathy, if she is not often strong enough to 
give bodily presence, during the happy evening hours, 
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when young men and maidens gather together to learn 
music — which, sacred or secular, is always worth the 
learning — led by Father Austin, who loves the music 
and loves the work ; and at the larger gatherings, which 
include all who can come to the beautiful oak-panelled 
church-room for music, or lecture, literary or social, or 
scientific, as may be, or some way of taking pleasure 
and bringing good in company one with another. 
There is a feeling among them of the largeness of the 
Communion of Saints, something not confined to the 
times of devotion, or to the seasons we call sacred, for, 
indeed, all is sacred, and, in one sense, there is no great 
and no small. And moments of ecstasy are none the 
less moments of ecstasy if the common hours are golden 
with the light of love. 

More than one has asked Lois, and that earnestly, to 
make the pilgrimage to Lourdes ; but she, who has 
helped others to go, will not seek the healing of those 
waters for herself. Only her confessor has been told 
why. But I think that Sister Aloysia knows. 

Morning by morning they wheel her couch into the 
chapel where, morning by morning, the Holy Sacrifice 
is offered. It is one of her boys, as they call themselves, 
who usually does it ; one of the lads or young men to 
whom she is able to give the sort of happy help that 
boys and men can take from women bound to them by 
the ties of sympathy large and strong. Lois's sym- 
pathy grows continually larger and stronger, fed ever 
more and more by the charity divine. And if at times 
they feel that she is lifted above them, through the 
glory of the fellowship of the sufferings of Jesus, they 
do not feel it with the awe which repels, but with the 
reverence which bows the soul to that which is the 
highest and the sweetest and the best. Others seek 
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her also : people of learning and of culture, some of 
whom have known the wandering in the great wilder- 
ness of unfaith, and are glad to be with one who has 
come out of it, and some of whom, perhaps, would enter 
it if her help, conscious or unconscious, were not with 
them. The society of cultivated acquaintances gives 
her pleasure, for her nature is receptive by many 
channels, and always the fruit of thought and work is 
pleasant to her soul and good for its food. They have 
at first wanted to come and see her because of what 
they call the flower of her literary life, that great novel 
which, before its issue in book form, she put the last 
touches to on the couch she will never leave for long ; 
the touches that were to it even as a holy chrism ; but 
it is for more than this that they wish to visit her 
now. 

Old Mr. Ross has been to Croyde to see his friend of 
other days, and has left her with a feeling towards the 
Church which is very different indeed from that of 
other days. He sends her books and periodicals, and 
now and then he asks for a line to say how she has liked 
such and such a book, or whether she would care to see 
such and such a review, and somehow he feels her 
letters to be a sort of treasure, and he likes to keep them. 

And Katey ? Lois loves Katey now, and more, far 
more, than before : the great black cloud that was once 
between them has gone, and Katey lives in Lois's 
memory with all the nobleness, all the unselfishness, 
all the great things in her nature, which Lois under- 
stands now more fully than she has ever done before. 

Do you ask if she has ever repented that she had felt 
it best that the meeting between her and Katey should 
not be in this life ? And do you blame her, and call 
her cold and heartless, if I answer " No " ? For her the 
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purification, not Katey's only, but her own, had to be 
begun before the meeting, and now, with the outlook 
of a soul that has already known the searching of fire, 
she can think of Katey with a love which has in it a 
quality it lacked of old. More than this I cannot say, 
and you must judge her as in the right or in the wrong, 
according, I do not say to the measure of your charity, 
but according to its kind. 

The fullnesses of Lois's life are many : in the joys 
of the mystical white stone ; in the babes in years, 
babes in poverty, babes in Jesus, out of whose mouth 
her ear is quick to hear His praise : in her " Sister " 
and her " Sisters " : in the timeless tryst her spirit 
keeps with those in the old days given to be with her : 
those whom she prays for and offers for ; Uncle James 
and Aunt Esther, and Eve, and the Lees. " They know 
now," she says, " and Uncle James, my dear, my dear, 
you know now— thank God, you know now.** 

And there is one she often thinks of and whose 
prayers she asks for : one who needs no prayers, for he 
died a martyr's death in a far-off land for the Lord he 
had denied, and afterwards had loved with a love 
stronger than death. 

Sometimes she hears from the Canadian cousins, for 
she keeps the old bonds now, and she knows her little 
kinsfolk in the new country with the knowledge of love. 
Often there comes a letter from Owenrath, where the 
Kellys* new shop is flourishing ; the shop Lois has had 
built with a leaning to modern improvement ; the shop 
over whose counter customers ask for news of the 
writing-lady who was hurted so dreadful, and whose 
friend carried her out of the fire and died for her — the 
friend for whom their kindly piety says ever, " God 
rest her sowl." Margaret is married, and her baby is 
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called Aloysia. That name is Lois's now ; it was given 
her when the chrism of the Church was put upon her. 

Will Lois ever write another novel ? 

It may be, although the necessary exertion would 
tell hardly upon her. Many are recognizing that in the 
songs which have gone up from that couch of hers there 
is an element of beauty, yes, and even of glory, which 
was unknown to her older work. And if ever the com- 
pulsion is upon her to write at length concerning 
things she has seen and heard and felt and known, to 
write as one whose heart is fixed in the things that are 
indeed most laudable, and the physical power be great 
enough, I think that those who read will know that one 
bunch of the grapes of Holy Discipline is better than 
the vintages of Estrangement. Her Vesper-tide is 
fairer than her Prime. She goes back in thought to 
the hour of her Prime, with love and tender joy in all 
that it held of good ; all that yet fell so far short of the 
supreme blessing that has come with her Vesper-tide ; 
and so the Vesper bell is sweeter than the bell of Prime, 
and her heart is in tune with it. 

Lois, there is light at your eventide such as your 
morning knew not, nor yet your noon ; and when the 
hour of Compline comes, may the Beloved give to you 
folded in love the purifying and the healing, " a quiet 
night and a perfect end." 

And by and by may you and those you have loved, 
those who have loved you, sing Matins in the Own 
Country where God gives eternal joy. There is the 
singing of Te Deum as no mortal lips have ever sung it, 
no mortal ears have ever heard it. May you and they 
know it all, Lois ; may your spirits be satisfied there- 
with, bathe in its harmonies immortal, feel it, feed on 
it, drink of it. There the Sunday Lauds go up, the 
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Lauds of high festival, all one burst of praise ; glory of 
praise eternal to glory of love that has no end. 

Benedicite I Benedicite ! Oh, song from the heart 
of earth's fire, lifted undying to the heart of Heaven's 
glory! 

Bless the Lord ! Praise Him, and exalt Him above all 
for ever. 



THE END 
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